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ncnt  orators,  statesmen,  politicians,  and 
public  men  of  France. 

There  is  scarcely  a  person  moving  in  the 
classes  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  who  has 
not  frequently  visited  France,  its  capital 
and  principal  cities;  few  there  arc,  even  of 
the  middle,  or,  to  descend  a  step  lower,  the 
small  shop-keeping  classes  of  London  who 
have  not  been  to  Paris,  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Lille,  or  Orleans ;  yet,  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  who  have  paid  flying 
of  our  shores,  and  Boulogne-sur-IVIer  may  visits  to  the  capital,  or  made  a  longer  so- 
nearly  always  be  attained  by  steam  in  120  journ  there,  how  few  arc  there,  high  or  low, 
minutes,  and  often,  in  fair  weather  and  with  who,  however  tolerably  acquainted  with 
favouring  winds,  in  less  time — though  Paris  French  literature,  know  anything  of  the 
itself,  the  metropolis  of  France,  may  now,  public  men  and  politicians  of  France,  or 
thanks  to  rail  and  other  appliances,  be  of  the  secret  springs  by  which  they  are 
reached  within  the  limit  of  a  single  day,  moved. 

yet  it  is  wonderful  how  ignorant  we  are  in  That  such  a  state  of  crass  ignorance,  as 
this  our  sea-girt  little  island,  not  alone  of  Lord  Brougham  would  say,  should  prevail 
the  writers  and  publicists,  but  of  the  cmi-  during  the  consulate  or  the  empire,  when 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  IL  10 


iThe  following  graphic  sketches  of  some  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  public  characters  of  France  appeared  just  before  the  Re¬ 
volution  of  February,  when  not  a  suspicion  of  that  event  was 
entertained.  It  speaks  of  some  of  the  personages  it  describes, 
in  a  different  manner,  of  course,  than  it  would  have  spoken, 
two  weeks  later.  The  events  in  France  give  the  article  an  un¬ 
expected  value  and  importance,  which  is  all  the  greater  f<  r  its 
having  been  written  before,  and  irrespective  of,  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.— Ed.) 

Though  the  coast  of  Franco  is  within  sierht 
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ibe  senate  and  chamber  wore  silenced ' 
amidst  the  clangor  of  arms, — and  when 
Knj»lishmen  had  not  the  privilege  of  tra-; 
veiling  in  F rance,  is  not  so  very  wonderful ; 
that  we  should  have  been  dimly  and  oh- ; 
scurely  informed  on  such  subjects  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVJIL,  when  the  cham-; 
bers  so  infrequently  met,  when  long  and 
dull  speeches  were  badly  read  instead  of  j 
being  brilliantly  spoken,  and  when  a  jour- 1 
ncy  to  Paris  took  four  or  five  days,  and 
cost,  in  the  most  economical  fashion,  ten 
or  twelve  pounds,  is  not  marvellous ;  that 
even  in  the  later  epoch  of  Charles  X.,  when  | 
discussions  were  more  vehement  and  stormy  | 
— when  ministries  were  changed  more  fre-  j 
quently,  and  peers  and  barons  were  created, ' 
like  bakers’  buns,  in  batches — we  should  be  I 
somewhat  ignorant  and  insensible  to  the , 
noise,  hubbub,  and  queer  character  of  a, 
French  session,  is  conceivable,  and  may  bej 
somewhat  rationally  accounted  for  ; — but  j 
that,  since  1830,  when  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  freely  fraternized  with  those  of  France,  I 
and  intercourse  has  become  so  common,  if' 
not  so  cordial,  with  our  nearest  neigh¬ 
bours,  such  comparative  ignorance  should 
prevail,  almost  surpasses  human  belief,  and , 
certainly  surpasses  human  comprehension. ; 

It  is  true,  a  great  majority  of  British 
birds  of  passage  go  to  Paris  for  health  and 
recreation  in  the  John-Bull  season — i.o.,| 
from  the  end  of  August  to  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  the  Chambers  are  closed,  and  the  • 
Courts  of  Justice  in  vacation.  These,; 
therefore,  themselves  practising  barristers,! 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  and  the  like,  i 
may  reasonably  be  excused,  for  they  have  i 
not  opportunity  to  travel  at  any  other  time.  | 
But  of  the  vast  mass  who  visit  Paris,  from  i 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers  just  before ! 
Christmas,  to  their  closing  in  May  or  June,i 
how  few  are  there  that  even  enter  their' 
walls.  It  has  been  our  own  fate,  man  and 
boy,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  have 
often,  as  the  French  say,  ‘  assisted  ’  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Deputies ;  yet  although  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  were 
always  present,  we  never  in  our  lives  met 
above  half-a-dozen  ICnglishmen  apart  from, 
the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  body.  The 
sittings  generally  take  place  in  the  busiest 
and  best  part  of  the  day — i.c.,  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  half-past  five, — and  at  this 
period  of  the  work-a-day  world,  English 
residents  are  engaged  either  in  business, 
taking  exercise,  or  visiting  the  sights  and 
lions  with  which  the  capital  abounds.  In¬ 
dependently  of  general  unfamiliarity  with 


the  language,  another  reason  operates  to 
deter  Englishmen  from  presenting  them¬ 
selves.  As  the  number  of  tickets  reserved 
for  the  British  or  any  other  embassy  are 
very  few,  there  is  always  a  great  struggle 
to  obtain  them,  and  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
In  this  trifling,  as  in  greater  matters,  inter¬ 
est  and  aristocratic  connexion  are  all-power¬ 
ful,  and  the  ticket  is  handed  to  the  Hon. 
Bumpkin  Frizzle,  instead  of  to  that  poor 
pale  student  of  law  ®r  medicine,  or  that 
hard-working  man  of  letters,  who  has  been 
looking  for  it  every  day  this  month.  If  an 
application  be  made  to  a  Deputy,  who,  by 
the  way,  are  much  beset  by  strangers  and 
constituents,  and  the  ticket  be  luckily  ob¬ 
tained,  the  person  who  receives  it  is  obliged 
to  be  early  in  attendance,  and  to  form  part 
of  the  queue*  outside  the  door,  otherwise 
he  runs  the  risk  of  being  excluded  for  want 
of  room.  Thus,  perhaps,  is  the  best  part 
of  one  day  lost  in  solicitation,  and  the 
whole  of  another  in  obtaining  a  good  place 
at  the  queue,  and  in  hearing  the  debate. 
These  little  harassing  practical  difficulties 
— and  of  such  the  great  moralist  tells  us  the 
sum  of  human  life  is  made  up — are  even 
now,  after  eighteen  years  of  quasi  constitu¬ 
tional  goveinment,  great  impediments  in 
the  way  of  that  general  knowledge  which 
Englishmen  ever  seek,  if  they  be  not  thwart¬ 
ed  by  teasing  and  petty  annoyances  of  the 
nature  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

But  then,  it  may  be  said,  Englishmen 
may  go  to  the  Pa/aiV  de  Justice  and  hear 
the  great  lawyers — the  Berryers,  the  Du- 
pins,  the  Cnaix  d’Est  Anges,  the  Mau- 
guins,  the  Odilon  Barrots,  the  Paillets, 
the  Maries,  the  Ilennequins.  So  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  may.  But  when  it  is  further 
stated  that  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  at  least 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  places  in 
which  the  English  live  in  the  Chaussee 
d'^Antin,  and  in  a  murky  and  muddy  quar¬ 
ter  of  Paris,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that 
few  are  the  visits  paid  there,  unless  by 
;  stray  professional  students, 
j  That  we  should  know  French  public  a; on 
and  publicists  better  than  we  do,  all  will 
I  admit.  If,  as  we  sincerely  hope  and  fondly 

*  A  large  class  ot  idlers  make  a  good  ihing  of  it, 

'  in  Paris,  by  becoming  regular  members  of  and  Ira- 
« ders  in  queve.  These  fellows,  who  have  nothing  on 
;  earth  to  do,  station  thcmselv'es  round  the  chamber 
1  during  the  days  of  a  great  debate  so  early  as  five  or 
six  in  the  morning,  and  at  mid-day,  or  a  quarter  to 
,  one,  sell  their  places  tor  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  francs, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  some  gentleman  more  inoncy- 
I  ed  than  matutinal. 
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trust,  our  nearest  neighbors  are  to  continue  soon  obliged  to  disavow  the  violence  and 
our  friends  and  allies, — or,  for  the  misfor-  fury  of  the  revolutionary  government.  Too 
tune  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  more  many  paid  with  their  lives  the  penalty  of 
especially,  for  their  own  bitter  misfortune,  i  this  act  of  duty  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  April, 
to  become  our  unreasoning  foes  and  dead-  1794,  the  father  of  M.  Guizot  laid  his  head 
liest  enemies — it  is  important,  in  either ,  on  the  scaffold,  a  martjrr  to  his  courageous 
case,  we  should  know  them,  their  weakness-  resistance.  A  circumstance  much  spoken 
es  and  their  strength,  better  than  we  know  of  at  the  time,  and  well  known  in  the 
them  at  the  present  moment.  i  province,  enhanced  the  mournful  interest  of 

Be  ours,  then,  the  task,  after  more  than  his  tragical  end.  In  order  to  escape  pur- 
twenty  years’  experience  of  France,  and  suit,  the  advocate  Guizot  was  obliged  to 
French  society  in  all  its  phases,  to  pass  be-  conceal  himself,  and  he  was  found  in  a 
fore  the  reader’s  review,  in  a  light  and ,  remote  part  of  Provence  by  a  gendarme^  who 
sketchy,  yet  in  a  sufficiently  full  and  alto-  knowing  and  respecting  his  character,  offer- 
gether  fair  and  dispassionate  manner,  the  cd  to  allow  him  to  escape,  being  undesirous 
principal  orators,  statesmen,  and  public  men  to  contribute  in  anywise  to  the  death  of  so 
of  France.  ;  good  a  man.  The  worthy  advocate  instinct- 

The  man  who  has  been  foremost  in  the  ively  apprehending  that  in  thus  saving  his 
eye  of  the  English  public  for  the  last  seven  own  life  he  would  infallibly  compromise  the 
years  is  Francis  Peter  William  Guizot,  now  life  of  his  generous  and  humble  friend,  did 
entering  his  sixty-first  year.  He  was  born ,  not  an  instant  hesitate  to  relimiuish  the 
at  Nismes  on  the  4th  October,  1787,  at  a  last  hope  left  to  him. 
period  when  the  protestants  of  France  Madame  Guizot,  the  mother  of  the  min- 
were  pretty  much  in  the  condition  in  which  ister,  was  left  a  widow,  with  two  sons,  of 
the  penal  laws  then  placed  the  Roman  whom  the  eldest,  the  remarkable  subject  of 
catholics  of  Ireland.  this  brief  sketch,  was  entering,  at  the  peri- 

The  Huguenots  of  France  were  at  thatlod  of  the  death  of  his  father,  into  his 
time  excluded  from  many  civil  privileges  ; '  seventh  year.  From  the  death  of  her  hus- 
they  were  born,  they  married,  and  they  band  and  their  parent,  commenced,  for  this 
died  among  themselves  in  sectarian  obscu-  admirable  woman,  the  austere  practice  of 
rity ;  for  the  national  registries  took  no  those  painful  duties  which  her  friends  have 
notice  of  their  birth  or  their  decease,  and  seen  her  so  strictly  and  religiously  fulfil 
the  civil  magi.strate  gave  not  to  their  union  athwart  all  thfr  temptations  and  difficulties 
the  official  sanction  and  legal  authority  with  which  Providence  atilicted  her  path, 
which  such  an  act  conferred  on  their  Roman  Notwithstanding  the  interest  with  which 
Catholic  brethren.  The  Huguenots  were  >  the  sad  fate  of  her  husband  invested  her  in 
then  without  temples,  or  churches,  or  cha-lher  native  city,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
pels.  Itwasintheopenair,  in  the  champaign  (Nismes  were  ready  to  succor  and  console 
country,  in  the  arid  plains  and  olive- 1  her,  she  tore  herself  away  from  family, 
grounds  of  Nismes,  Narbonne,  and  Mont-  and  friends,  and  relatives,  and  proceeded 
pelier,  with  heaven  for  a  canopy,  and  earth  |  straightway  to  Geneva,  where  she  felt  she 
for  a  kneeling-place,  that,  like  the  earlier '  could  give  her  children  a  more  solid  and 
Christians,  they  united  for  the  worship  of  serious  education  than  they  could  find  in 
their  God.  Two  months  after  the  birth  of  any  part  of  France.  In  the  Gymnasium  of 
Guizot,  the  edict  of  Louis  XVI.  afforded  1  Nismes  the  young  Guizot  had,  in  his  ado- 
to  the  Huguenots  the  status  of  an  etat  civil,  lescence,  distinguished  himself  by  remarka- 
and  the  revolution  of  1789  ultimately  freed  bly  steady  application.  In  1799,  he  com- 
them  from  the  thousand  nameless  humilia-  ^  menced  his  studies  at  Geneva,  and  had 
tions  they  had  theretofore  undergone,  and  entered  his  course  of  philosophy  in  1803, 
produced  for  them  equality  before  the  law.  j  four  years  having  sufficed  to  give  him  a 
It  was  but  natural  the  French  protestants  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
should  gratefully  receive  the  blessings  they  English,  and  German  languages, 
were  about  to  enjoy.  It  was  therefore  no  While  the  Directory  still  flourished  in 
marvel  that  Francis  Andrew  Guizot,  tho'  1804,  young  Guizot  proceeded  to  Paris  to 
father  of  the  present  prime  minister  of  study  the  law.  But  the  law  was  then  at 
France,  and  a  distinguished  advocate  ofia  very  low  ebb,  the  profession  not  having 
the  bar  of  Nismes,  should  promptly  give  in  recovered  the  harsh  regulations  of  the  revo- 
his  open  adhesion  to  the  new  system.  But  *  lution,  which  admitted  ex-butchers,  cx- 
tho  most  sincere  and  ardent  patriot  were! bakers,  or  ex-nightmen  to  assume  the  pro- 
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fession  of  barristers,  under  the  name  of 
de/enseurs  ojfjicieux.  The  individuals  who 
performed  the  functions  of  counsel  were 
called  hommes  de  hi;  but  M.  Bcrryer  the 
elder  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  that  happily 
for  the  clients,  they  had  no  right  to  demand  1 
a  fee.  Guizot,  after  having  attended  the  j 
lectures  for  some  time,  and  probably  not! 
liking  the  profession  as  then  constituted, ! 
appears  to  have  abandoned  the  calling  as  a  i 
means  of  livelihood.  Having  become  ac- 1 
quainted  with  the  Swiss  minister  at  Paris, ' 
he  passed  the  greater  portions  of  1807  and  I 
1808  with  him  at  his  country  seat,  where} 
he  read  largely  of  Kant  and  German  litera- 1 
ture.  Thus  were  his  mind,  memory,  and  | 
taste  improved — his  stock  of  ideas  enlarged  i 
— and  his  perceptive  and  reflective  powers  I 
greatly  augmented.  | 

M.  Stapfer — for  such  was  the  name  of 
the  minister — introduced  Guizot  to  Suard, 
and  the  accidental  acquaintance  became  i 
the  cause  of  the  most  serious  business  in 
the  life  of  man — his  marriage.  | 

A  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Meulan,  of  I 
whom  Suard  had  often  spoken  at  this  time,  | 
edited  a  periodical  called  the  Publidste^  'i 
with  the  greatest  success.  Being  seized! 
with  a  serious  illness,  she  feared  she  should  | 
be  obliged  to  suspend,  if  not  to  cease  alto- 1 
gether,  her  labours,  for  lack  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  assistance.  While  these  sad  thoughts 
were  revolving  in  her  mind,  she  received, 
one  morning,  in  an  unknown  hand,  a  letter, ! 
telling  her  to  keep  her  mind  at  rest,  for  | 
that  if  the  zeal  and  industry  of  another 
could  suffice,  she  might  rely  on  the  eager 
aid  of  a  substitute.  The  offer  of  the  un¬ 
known  contributor,  who  was  none  other 
than  Guizot,  was  accepted  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  she  was  completely  recovered  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  was  aware  of  the 
name  of  her  benefactor. 

Nor  was  this  good-natured  act  without 
it  uses  to  M.  Guizot.  Independently  of 
exercising  and  improving  his  pen,  so  hu¬ 
mane  and  liberal  a  deed  procured  him 
friends  and  admirers  ;  and  when,  in  the 
following  year,  1809,  he  published  Le  Dic- 
tlonnaire  des  Synonyjnesy  the  literary  world, 
propitiated  by  his  kindness  to  a  suffering 
sister  of  the  craft,  were  civilly  disposed  to¬ 
wards  him.  Though  the  Pictionnaire  des 
Synonymes  is  neither  a  finished  nor  a  per¬ 
fect  work,  yet  it  contains  some  ingenious 
observations  on  the  peculiar  character  of| 
the  French  language,  which  disclose  habits 
of  patient  thought,  and  no  ordinary  power 
of  expression.  The  work  on  the  Synonymes 


was  speedily  followed  by  the  first  volume  of 
the  Lives  of  the  French  Poets^a  work 
which,  though  unequal  and  sometimes  ob¬ 
scure,  is  the  result  of  reading  and  research, 
as  well  as  of  original  observation.  Guizot 
had  now  embraced  literature,  rather  than  law, 
as  a  profession,  and  towards  the  end  of  1808 
was  known,  by  a  number  of  ephemeral 
publications,  as  a  perfect  soldat  de  plume. 
At  length,  towards  the  close  of  1808,  or  the 
beginning  of  1809,  appeared  his  French 
translation  of  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall, 
enriched  with  valuable  and  erudite  notes, 
indicating  depth  of  scholarship  and  histori¬ 
cal  research.  Such  severe  and  straining 
labors  as  these  had  not  the  effect  of  render¬ 
ing  this  young  man,  who  had  just  then  at¬ 
tained  his  majority,  an  anchorite  or  a  re¬ 
cluse.  In  the  years  1810  and  1811,  he 
mixed  much  in  society,  numbering  among 
his  friends  the  learned  and  speculative  Mo- 
rellet ;  the  eloquent  and  poetic  Chateau¬ 
briand  ;  the  great  newspaper  panegyrist 
and  journalist,  de  Fontanes  ;  the  homme  de 
societe  et  des  salons^  the  Chevalier  de 
Boufliers  ;  Mdlle.  d’Houdetot,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Remusat. 

In  1812,  being  then  in  his  25th  year, 
Guizot  married  Pauline  de  Meulan,  of 
whom  wo  have  before  spoken,  and  who 
was  many  years  his  senior.  This  lady 
was  of  a  grave  and  reflective  character,  a 
superior  woman,  who  struggled  to  make  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  her  purer  and 
more  perfect.  As  wa^  to  be  expected,  she 
acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  the 
steady  and  sensible  young  man  who  had 
chosen  her  for  a  wife.  The  demure  and 
hard-working  student  had  many  angulari¬ 
ties  to  round  off — many  little  defects  of 
manner  and  gesture  to  correct  or  modify. 
Madame  Guizot  became  his  monitress ;  and 
thus  early  habituated  to  prudence  and  self- 
control,  these  virtues  have  become  a  part  of 
his  nature.  Monsieur  de  Fontanes,  appre¬ 
ciating  the  solid  qualities  of  the  young 
man,  appointed  him,  in  the  very  year  of 
his  marriage,  a  species  of  coadjutor  to 
Lacretelle,  and  subsequently  divided  the 
chair  of  history  into  Ancient  and  Modern, 
the  latter  of  which  was  allotted  to  Guizot. 
Though  it  was  intimated  to  the  young  pro¬ 
fessor  that  an  eulogium  on  the  Emperor 
would^not  only  be  gratifying  but  acceptable, 
yet,  in  his  opening  discourse,  albeit  he 
owed  no  fidelity  to  the  party  opposed  to 
the  government,  the  name  of  Napoleon 
was  not  once  mentioned,  and  indeed  Guizot 
refused  to  introduce  it. 
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Eiforts  were  made,  in  the  year  1812,  by 
M.  Pasquier,  afterwards  Grand  Referen¬ 
dary  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  noW| 
Chancellor  of  France,  and  ]\Iadame  dej 
Remusat,  to  procure  for  the  young  profes¬ 
sor  the  place  of  auditor  at  the  council  of 
state.  These  kindly  efforts  were  unavail¬ 
ing,  and  probably  it  is  well  that  they  were 
80.  Had  M.  Guizot  found  an  easy  and 
competent  pension  supplied  to  him  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  what  warrant  have  we 
that  he  would  have  struggled  on  into  the 
full  splendor  of  literary,  philosophical,  and 
political  fame  ? 

Subsequently  to  the  request  made  by 


His  career  in  this  department  seriously 
damaged  his  reputation  as  a  Liberal, 
whilst,  in  justice  to  him,  it  should  also 
be  stated  that  he  discontented  the  Ultras 
by  refusing  to  go  their  lengths. 

The  events  of  the  20th  of  March,  while 
they  changed  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
many,  had  but  little  influence  on  his.  He 
resumed  his  functions  at  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  laboriously  and  peacefully  occupied 
in  studies  ever  the  solace  and  pride  of  his 
life.  When  it  was  evident,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  ^lay,  that  Europe 
would  not  treat  with  Napoleon,  Guizot 
consented  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Louis 
XVIII.  He  proceeded  to  Ghent,  and 
.laid  before  the  monarch  his 
proclamatio 


these  good  friends,  Maret,  then  secretary  of 
state,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Bassano,  I 
asked  M.  Guizot  to  write  a  memoir  on  the 
Exchange  of  the  French  Prisoners  with! 
England;  but  as  M.  Guizot  wrote  in  a,' 
sense  favorable  to  a  project  to  which  the  . 
Emperor  -was  opposed,  his  state  paper,  i 
though  ably  drawn  up,  failed  of  its  effect.  i 
The  young  professor  returned  with  newi 
zest,  and  no  regret,  to  his  studies  ;  for  his  I 
literary  success  then  filled  the  measure  | 
of  his  ambition.  Well  it  was  for  French  j 
literature,  and  his  own  fame  too,  that  he 
so  returned.  The  good  seed  which  he  had 
sown  had  taken  root,  and  sprang  up  in  a 
luxuriant  crop.  Many  eloquent  men — 
some  his  predecessors,  some  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  some  his  disciples — actuated  by  his 
example,  had  entered  the  field.  History 
resumed  her  rank,  and  St.  Aulaire,  do 
Barante,  Thierry,  Mignet,  Michelet,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  reaping  of  that  harvest, 
the  seeds  of  which  had  been  sown  by  M. 
Guizot. 

Though  the  period  of  the  Restoration  was 
now  approaching,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  Bourbon  party  ;  but  Guizot  witnessed 
the  struggles  of  the  Imperialists  from  afar. 
The  month  of  March,  1814,  found  him  at 
Nismes,  by  the  bedside  of  that  sick  and 
suffering  mother  who  had  formed  and  disci¬ 
plined  his  mind.  When  he  returned  to 
the  capital,  the  Empire  was  overthrown. 
His  early  friend,  Royer  Collard,  now 
named  him  to  the  Abbe  Montesquieu,  to 
fill,  gratuitously,  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  M.  Guizot  at 
once  accepted  the  berth,  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  his  political  history,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career  in  the  constitution¬ 
al  cause.  When,  in  1815,  the  ungrateful 
task  of  drawing  up  categories  of  proscrip¬ 
tion  fell  upon  the  ministry  of  justice,  M. 
Guizot  was  appointed  secretary-general. 


views.  Ihe 
m  of  Cambray,  in  which  the 
king  acknowledged  the  faults  of  1814,  and 
added  to  the  charter  new  guarantees,  was  the 
result.  But  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  Guizot  in  a  subordinate  sphere,  the 
Chambre  Introuvable  triumphed ;  M.  de 
Marbois  was  overthrown,  and  M.  Guizot 
retired  with  him.  He  was  now  but  a  sim¬ 
ple  Mailre  ties  Requites  at  the  council  of 
state,  and  in  this  position  only  had  he  the 
opportunity  left  of  expressing  his  opinion 
in  defence  of  those  who  had  acquired  the 
biens  nationaux. 

The  first  political  pamphlet  of  M.  Guizot 
was  entitled,  “  Du  Gouvernement  Repre- 
sentatif  et  de  I’Etat  actuel  de  la  France.” 
It  was  written  in  refutation  of  a  clever 
work  of  M.  dc  Vitrolles,  deputy  for  the 
Lower  Alps,  and  who,  on  the  second  Res¬ 
toration,  was  a  minister  of  state  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  privy  council. 

The  dissolution  of  the  5th  September, 
1816,  was  due,  in  the  greatest  measure,  to  a 
Memoir  written  by  Guizot,  and  placed  by 
Decazes  before  Louis  XVIII.  The  Memoir 
was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Pasquier, 
then  Minister  of  Justice,  and  since  created 
Duke  and  Chancellor  of  France  ;  Royer 
Collard,  Camille  Jordan,  and  De  Serre, 
who  became,  in  1819,  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  was  afterwards  ambassador  at  Naples. 

This  small  but  able  body  of  men  were 
thenceforward  known  as  Doctrinaires,  and 
hence  the  application  of  the  term  to  Guizot. 
Honorable  such  application  must  be  un¬ 
doubtedly  considered,  for  these  were  the  men 
who  prepared  and  elaborated  all  the  really 
constitutional  laws  then  passed.  The  law 
I  of  elections,  of  July,  1817;  of  the  press, 
I  of  1819,  which  abolished  the  censure  and 
!  introduced  juries  ;  of  recruitment,  which 
i  maintained  the  principle  of  equality,  were 
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owing  to  the  efforts  of  this  hand  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  publicists.  In  the  preparation  of 
all,  or  nearly  all  of  these  measures,  Guizot 
took  a  most  active  part. 

Between  1820  and  1822,  Guizot  publish¬ 
ed  three  pamphlets,  all  of  which  had  not 
merely  great  success  as  literary  works,  but 
owing  to  their  grave  genius  and  constitu¬ 
tional  spirit,  great  influence  on  public 
opinion.  In  these  products  of  a  powerful 
and  reflective  mind,  there  was  neither 
flattery  of  the  people,  nor  abuse  of  authori¬ 
ty.  You  read  the  opinions  of  a  calm,  con- 
sciencious  man,  taking  his  stand  between 
anarchy  and  despotism. 

Guizot  had,  by  these  political  treatises, 
become  a  sort  of  power  in  politics,  and  he 
was  consequently  threatened  in  his  profes¬ 
sor’s  chair.  His  political  enemies — and 
would  that  this  magnanimous  course  of 
policy  were  conflned  to  Frenchmen  or 
politicians — sought  to  drive  him  from  the 
university,  and  to  deprive  him  of  bread ; 
but  he  was  not  to  be  beaten  down  by  the 
Artois  Camarilla,  or  the  frequenters  of  the 
Pavilion  Marsan^  and  he  nobly  replied  by 
his  Collection  of  Memoirs  relating  to  the 
History  and  Revolution  in  England.  There 
was  no  man  in  France  so  capable  of  under¬ 
taking  this  great  work,  which  extended  to 
twenty-seven  volumes,  as  M.  Guizot.  The 
Biographical  Notices,  and  the  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Revolution,  arc  full  of 
sound  views  and  curious  facts ;  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  annotator,  translator,'  and 
compiler  had  carefully  and  laboriously  read 
and  comprehended  his  authorities.  This 
great  work  was  followed  by  M.  Guizot’s 
Collection  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
History  of  France,  in  twenty-eight  volumes. 
The  immense  and  valuable  mass  of  chroni- 
*les  which  the  present  prime  minister  of 
France,  in  a  manner  disinterred  and  com¬ 
pletely  annotated,  would,  in  regarding  the 
mere  bulk  alone,  appal  our  own  puny 
litterateurs  not  a  little.  In  the  former  work, 
the  manner  in  which  Guizot  retraced  the 
History  of  our  Revolution,  with  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  a  philosophic  statesman,  and  a 
spirit  of  little  less  than  prophecy,  as  regard¬ 
ed  his  own  country,  attracted  public  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  though  his  labors  on  the  History 
of  Franco  had  not  so  direct  a  political 
tendency,  still  they  shed  a  brilliant  light 
on  the  ancient  chroniclers.  The  Essays  on 
the  History  of  France,  which  followed, 
were  popularly  devoured.  One  would  think 
that  such  strenuous  labors  combined  with 
his  professorship,  were  enough  to  All  up 


the  measure  of  even  a  hard  student’s  time. 
But  no  ;  this  remarkable  man  found  leisure 
which  less  well-regulated  minds  seek  for  in 
vain,  and  in  such  moments  he  completed 
his  translation  of  the  principal  tragedies  of 
Shakspeare,  and  his  Historical  Essays  on 
Shakspeare  and  Calvin. 

About  this  period,  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Revue  Franoaise,  a  work 
that  did  much  to  enlarge  the  views  of 
Frenchmen,  and  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
their  periodical  criticism.  Thus  the  lime 
passed  from  1822  to  1827,  when  Guizot 
first  entered  into  the  Society  of  Aide-toi, 
with  no  other  views  than  to  defend  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  elections 
menaced  by  the  party  in  power. 

In  1828,  the  eloquent  and  gifted  Martig- 
nac  succeeded  Corbiere  at  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  Guizot,  Villemain,  and 
Cousin  now  resumed  their  long-interrupted 
lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  Guizot  continued 
his  course  till  the  revolution  of  1830. 

Little  more  than  a  year  before  the  revo¬ 
lution,  in  January,  1829,  Guizot  being 
then  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age, 
was  elected  for  Lisieux,  in  Normandy,  a 
spot  in  which  he  had  neither  interest  nor 
family  connexion.  His  first  oratorical 
eflfort  within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber  was 
to  combat  that  deplorable  ministry,  the 
proximate,  if  not  the  promoting  cause  of 
the  revolution  of  1830.  Before  he  had 
long  been  a  member,  the  Chamber  was 
dissolved.  Guizot,  while  exercising  hi.s 
privilege  of  an  elector  at  Nisraes,  was 
again  returned  for  Lisieux.  At  four  o’clock 
on  the  memorable  morning  of  the  26th 
July,  1830,  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  from 
that  day  till  the  7th  August,  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  Deputies. 

In  the  ministry  of  the  1st  August,  1830, 
he  held  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  and 
during  his  incumbency  changed  seventy-six 
prefets,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  sous- 
prefets,  and  thirty-eight  secretaires-general. 
Independently  of  these  changes  in  the 
personnel,  as  the  French  call  it,  many  im¬ 
portant  administrative  changes  were  intro¬ 
duced.  But  the  ministry  of  the  1st  August 
was  changed  on  the  2d  November,  to  give 
place  to  the  presidency  of  Laffittc,  who  in 
his  turn  was  overthrown  on  the  3d  March, 
1831 — principally  by  a  speech  of  M.  Gui¬ 
zot’s,  be  it  said  in  passing — to  give  power 
to  the  ministry  of  Casimir  Perier  of  the  3d 
March,  1831. 

In  the  cabinet  of  October,  1832,  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  Marshal  Soult,  Guizot  was 
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Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  from  | 
that  period,  unless  when  filling  the  London , 
embassy,  he  may  be  said  to  have  formed  a ' 
leading  member  of  every  administration.  | 
It  is,  however,  as  a  member  of  the  ministry  i 
of  the  29th  October,  1840 — after  he  had  | 
filled  the  London  embassy^ — that  he  has  j 
become  best  known  to  Englishmen,  and ' 
that  he  has  secured  the  longest  lease  of. 
power.  For  seven  years  and  a  quarter  he  j 
has  now  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs — thus  presenting  a  longer  tenure  ofj 
power  than  any  minister  since  1830.  It  is 
true  that,  for  five  years  of  this  time.  Marshal 
Soult  was  President  of  the  Council,  and 
therefore  head  of  the  ministry  ;  but  since 
the  Marshal  resigned  the  portfolio  of  War 
in  1845  into  the  hands  of  his  former  aide- 
camp,  M.  Moline  de  St.  Yon,  M.  Guizot 
may  have  been  looked  upon  as  virtually,  if 
not  actually,  as  the  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  he  has  been  actually  President  of 
the  Council  for  some  months,  though  at  one 
time  it  was  questionable  whether  the  post 
of  honor  would  not  be  disputed  by  M.  Du- 
chatel,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  on  entering  on 
power  in  1840,  the  task  of  M.  Guizot  was 
exceedingly  difficult.  England  and  France, 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  Europe,  were  af- 1 
frighted  from  their  propriety  by  the  insane  i 
projects  and  mad  ambition  of  M.  Thiers,  I 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  calm  the  ef- 1 
fervesccncc  of  the  French,  and  to  dissipate  | 
the  doubts,  and  still  the  alarms  of  the ! 
English.  But  the  device  of  la  paix  par-  \ 
toiitj  la  paix  tonjours,  in  a  great  degree! 
succeeded,  till  the  affairs  of  Tahiti  again! 
embroiled  the  two  countries,  and  till  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  arrang- 1 
ed  and  accomplished  with  equal  ill-faith, 
and  in  defiance  of  solemn  treaty,  again 
roused  the  suspicions  of  the  slumbering 
Lion.  Nothing  could  bo  more  false,  tricky, 
and  disingenuous  than  M.  Guizot’s  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  matter;  and' 
the  words  “  en  mime  temps, will  ever  form ! 
a  conspicuous  blot  in  his  family,  as  well  as ! 
in  his  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  bla¬ 
zon.  There  is  not  a  public  minister  in  Eu¬ 
rope  who  is  not  now  aware  of  the  Jesuitical 
and  uncandid  character  of  M.  Guizot’s  di¬ 
plomacy  in  this  affair.  His  unscrupulous 
agent  and  instrument — too  readily  cast  off 
when  he  had  performed  the  ignoble  task 
imposed  on  him — has  since  succumbed 
under  the  pressure  of  conscientious  scru¬ 
ples,  felt,  alas  !  too  late  ;  and  the  family 


complain  of  those  who,  by  too  tempting 
offers,  seduced  him  from  the  paths  of  rec¬ 
titude. 

The  only  merit  which  we  can  accord  to 
M.  Guizot,  as  a  minister,  is,  that  under  his 
government  the  peace  of  Europe  has  been 
preserved.  But  this  merit  belongs  not 
chiefly,  nor  yet  in  the  greatest  degree,  to 
him,  for  the  whole  of  Europe  is  now  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  peaceable  ;  and  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  the  desire  to  be  so  is  a  predominant 
passion,  net  a  mere  capricious  and  fitful 
feeling.  The  desire  for  peace  is  ever  a 
predominant  feeling  with  the  middle  class¬ 
es  of  France — these  classes  whose  organ, 
and  mouthpiece,  and  minister  M.  Guizot 
has  ever  been.  He  is  xai  exoxtjv^  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  ;  and  if  as 
such  he  has  considered  many  material  and 
jsome  subaltern  interests  of  France  in  an 
I  undue  degree,  he  has  too  often  forgotten 
I  the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  country  in  her 
.foreign  relations.  It  does  not  become  a 
'great,  chivalrous,  and  gallant  nation  like 
!  France  to  be  tricky  or  Jesuitical ;  yet  tricky, 

I  dishonest,  and  Jesuitical  that  great  and  ci- 
I  vilized  country  has  appeared,  and  we  fear 
has  in  reality  been,  since  1840.  In  becoming 
the  minister  of  the  middle  classes  in  France, 
M.  Guizot  has  forgotten  their  virtues  and 
remembered  only  their  errors  and  vices. 

Economy,  and  the  absence  of  fanaticism, 
are  distinguishing  traits  in  the  middle 
classes  of  France.  These  are  their  domes¬ 
tic  virtues.  But  there  is  also  a  want  of 
elevation,  of  depth,  and  of  high  tone  in 
many  of  their  sentiments  and  opinions. 
They  do  not  loathe  intrigue,  nor  abhor 
trickiness,  where  a  national  object  is  to  be 
gained,  and,  therefore,  many  among  them 
who  have  no  love  for  M.  Guizot’s  person, 
approve  of  his  policy  both  in  Spain  and 
Switzerland.  By  his  conduct,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  M.  Guizot  has  done  too  much 
— far  too  much — to  promote  that  egotism, 
selfishness,  and  love  of  material  enjoyment, 
which  the  French  bourgeoisie  of  our  day 
have  felt  as  a  passion,  and  worshipped  as 
a  virtue.  To  hear  those  men  talk,  and  to 
see  them  act,  one  would  think  the  height 
of  human  felicity  consisted  in  having  a  dinde 
truffie  or  a  supreme  de  volaille  for  dinner, 
and  100,000f.  de  rente,  no  matter  how 
I  obtained.  Hem,  quocumque  modo,  rem,  is 
I  their  mercenary  motto  ;  and  provided  the 
I  money  be  produced,  they  will,  like  the  Ro- 
iman  emperor,  never  smell  to  the  coin  to 
;  discover  the  inodorous  source  from  which  it 


and  friends  of  Count  Bresson  may  well!  has  been  produced.  On  such  a  basis  of 
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selfishness  as  this  a  superstructure  of  liberty 
was  never  yet  erected.  Liberty  is  not  the 
product  of  such  a  soil.  It  is  a  wild  flower, 
spontaneously  springing  up,  and  needs  not 
either  the  muck  or  manure  of  selfishness  or 
corruption  to  stimulate  it  into  mushroom 
maturity. 

It  remains,  therefore,  but  to  consider  M. 
Guizot  as  orator,  statesman,  and  politician. 

The  cabinet  of  the  1st  of  March  left  him 
many  thorny  questions  to  resolve.  The 
questions  of  Morocco,  of  Public  Credit, 
of  Railways,  of  Tahiti,  of  the  Right  of 
Search,  and  many  others.  From  1842  to 
1846,  the  intrepid  and  inexhaustible  Mi¬ 
nister  for  Foreign  Affairs  pronounced  137 
speeches,  double  the  number,  as  one  of  his 
admirers  states,  spoken  by  Cicero,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  and  J^schines.  In  the  session 
of  1843  and  1844,  he  spoke  39  times  ;  in 
that  of  1844  and  1845,  25  ;  in  that  of  1845 
-  and  1846,  close  upon  50  times :  so  that 
moral  and  mental  resources,  as  well  as  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  highest  order,  were  necessary 
for  these  most  wasting  wordy  encounters. 
But  though  Guizot  had  to  deal  with  the 
ablest  and  best  men  of  both  Chambers — 
with  Mole,  Thiers,  Bcrryer,  Lamartine,  i 
Billaut,  Dufaure,  Barrot,  and  a  dozen 
others — yet  who  is  there  that  can  say  that 
any  one  of  them  has  ever  had  a  victory 
over  him  ?  Let  any  impartial  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  man  turn  over  his  discourse  on  the 
Regency,  on  the  Right  of  Search,  his  an¬ 
swer  to  Lamartine,  his  speeches  on  the  Sy¬ 
rian  question,  his  speech,  in  1844,  on  the 
legitimate  gathering  in  Belgrave-square,  on 
the  United  States,  on  the  treaty  of  JVIo- 
rocco,  his  speeches  on  the  United  States, 
his  discourses  on  Education,  and  his  re¬ 
plies  to  M.  Thiers,  and  we  ask  any  such 
candid  inquirer  whether  be  has  not  proved 
himself  the  master  and  superior,  as  a  deha¬ 
ter,  oi  all  living  Frenchmen.?  One  living 
Frenchman,  indeed,  is  more  eloquent  and 
spirit-stirring.  But  put  M.  Bcrryer  to  the 
every-day  task  of  a  harassed  and  jaded 
minister,  and  what  a  sad  hash  he  would 
make  of  it.  We  entertain  not,  to  use*  the 
words  of  Hume,  the  ancient  prejudice  in¬ 
dustriously  propagated  by  the  dunces  in  all 
countries,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit 
for  business  ;  but  we  hold,  nevertheless, 
that  a  man  of  the  impetuous  feelings,  of 
the  exquisite  sensibility,  and  of  the  impul¬ 
sive  ardor  of  Berryer  could  not  have  low¬ 
ered  his  nature  down,  even  by  drinking 
porter — to  use  the  apt  and  familiar  illus¬ 
tration  of  that  most  learned  of  lawyers. 
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and  exquisite  of  scholars,  Mr.  Justice 
Maule — to  the  level  of  the  rank  majority 
of  the  deputies  in  these  varied  and  diverse 
questions. 

Below  the  middle  stature,  somewhat 
square-built,  and  of  an  aspect  always  grave, 
if  not  severe,  with  a  proud  and  piercing  eye, 
]M.  Guizot  strikes  you  at  first  sight  as  a 
man  of  thoughtful  and  reflective  habits,  and 
of  an  energy  subdued  rather  than  extin¬ 
guished  by  severe  study.  Approach  him 
nearer,  and  you  will  perceive  that  he  is 
more  spare  in  flesh,  more  sombre  in  appear¬ 
ance,  more  livid  in  look,  than  you  had  sup¬ 
posed  at  a  distance.  His  features,  when 
excited,  assume  a  disagreeable  aspect — his 
lips  become  contracted,  his  eyes  appear 
deeper  sunk  in  their  cavernous  orbits,  and 
his  whole  appearance  gives  token  of  a  per¬ 
son  of  a  restless  and  melancholy,  as  well  as 
of  a  meditative  disposition.  There  is  no 
gaiety  in  his  look  or  manner.  He  does  not 
laugh  nor  joke  with  his  next  neighbor  on 
the  bench  of  ministers,  and  appears  altoge¬ 
ther  absorbed  in  public  affairs  or  in  his  own 
reflections.  He  exhibits,  on  his  entrance 
to  the  Chamber,  the  impassibility  of  a 
professor  or  college  tutor.  Ho  crosses  his 
arms,  inclines  his  head  on  his  breast,  and 
attentively  listens  to  the  discussion.  But 
if  the  orator  at  the  tribune  attacks  the  man 
or  his  system,  Guizot  becomes  restless  and 
excited,  rises  from  his  seat,  interrupts  the 
speaker,  strikes  his  desk  with  his  wooden- 
paper  knife,  and,  in  giving  a  loud  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  member  in  possession  of  the 
house,  asks  to  bo  hoard  in  reply. 

At  the  tribune,  notwithstanding  his  di¬ 
minutive  stature,  his  appearance  is  impos¬ 
ing,  for  he  has  an  expressive  countenance 
— there  is  much  latent  fire  in  his  deep-set 
eye,  and  notwithstanding  his  dictatorial  and 
pedantical  air,  there  is  a  certain  dignity  in 
his  manner.  His  voice  is  full  and  sonor¬ 
ous,  but  it  is  neither  very  varied  in  tone 
nor  very  flexible.  His  style  of  speaking  ap¬ 
pears  more  of  the  Genevese  than  of  the 
French  school.  It  is  dry,  sententious, 
clear,  dogmatical,  luminous,  lacking  the 
suppleness  and  vivacity  of  Thiers,  and  the 
genial  flow,  pathos,  richness,  grace,  and 
large  manner  of  Berryer.  But  the  tone  of 
the  deputy  for  Lisieux,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  is  generally  philosophical  and  elevat¬ 
ed,  and  he  exhibits  great  power  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  often  much  adroitness  in  hitting 
the  humor  of  the  Chamber.  No  man 
seizes  on  a  leading  popular  idea  with  great¬ 
er  address,  or  more  artfully  and  elaborate- 
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Thiers.  Of  this  personage  we  gave  a 
rather  hasty  sketch  in  the  ‘  British  Quarter¬ 
ly  Review,’  No.  VI.,  but  it  is  indispensable 
now  to  state  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  he  had  rendered  himself  re¬ 
markable,  not  merely  by  the  vivacity,  but 
by  the  vigor  of  his  intellect.  The  articles 
which  he  published  in  the  Constitutionnel 
even  so  far  back  as  1820  were  distinguish¬ 
ed,  not  merely  by  vigorous  thought,  but  by 
purity  and  pungency  of  style,  and  by  a 
liveliness  and  dramatic  power,  second  only 
to  the  pamphlet  writing  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier.  If  Thiers  were  an  ordinary  man, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  abundantly 
satisfied  by  his  eminent  success 


as  a  news¬ 
paper  writer. 

The  position  of  an  eminent  newspaper 
writer  in  France  is  far  different  from  that 
of  a  newspaper  writer  in  England,  and 
secures  to  the  fortunate  penman,  social  and 
political  rank,  as  well  as  money,  homage, 
and  troops  of  friends. 

But  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  success 
which  thus  dawned  on  him,  Thiers  looked 
for  some  more  permanent  fame  than  can 
be  acquired  even  by  the  most  successful 
diurnal  disquisitions.  He  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  publish  a  work  on  the  Revolution, 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1823. 
But,  hear  it,  young  authors  and  aspiring 
statesmen — so  unknown  was  Thiers  at  that 
time  to  the  booksellers,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  couple  his  name  with  a  worn-out  hack,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Felix  Bodin,  who 
would  be  considered  a  safe  character  here 
by  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Co.,  or  any  other  solvent  and  establish¬ 
ed  firm  in  the  Row.  The  first  volume  of 
this  work  created  a  sensation,  and  it  soon 
acquired  a  party  value  altogether  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  literary  merit. 

It  was  a  new  revelation  for  the  men  of 
the  movement.  The  clearness,  vigor,  and 
beauty  of  the  young  author’s  style — the  art 
and  wonderful  tact  with  which  he  drama¬ 
tized  circumstances — added  an  inexpressi¬ 
ble  charm  to  his  development  of  an  old, 
though  never  in  France  a  hackneyed  story. 
Each  volume  appeared  with  increasing 
popularity,  and  shortly  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  the  work  had  already  gone  through 
a  third  edition. 

Thiers  had  long  before  the  revolution 
of  1830  been  known  to  Manuel,  Foy,  Con¬ 
stant,  Pericr,  Laffittc,  and  the  Duke  de 
Rochefoucauld  Liancourt.  Manuel  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Etienne  of  the  Constitution- 
nelj  and  that  able  editor  soon  appreciated 


art  ot  conciliating  men  and  majorities,  31. 
Guizot  is  far  surpassed  by  very  ordinary 
common-place  men  in  his  own  cabinet. 
Though,  therefore,  the  present  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister  of  France  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
epithets  of  able,  gifted,  elo<iuent,  and 
learned,  still  the  historian  must  refuse  to 
him  the  epithets  of  a  great  man  or  a  great  j 
statesman.  I 

A  man  even  better  known  than  M.j 
Guizot,  though  not  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  I 


the  public  for  the  last  seven  years,  is  M 
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his  articles  at  their  proper  value.  At  the  jhas  occupied  his  leisure  in  travelling  over  a 
period  when  Polignac  was  named  by 'great  portion  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  in 
Charles  X.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  writing  his  brilliant  and  very  readable 
Thiers  founded,  with  Carrel  and  others,  the  jnore/,  called  the  ‘  History  of  the  Consulate 
‘  National  Newspaper,’  and  on  the  26th  of ,  and  the  Empire.’  But  notwithstanding  all  his 
July,  1830,  was  the  first  to  exhibit  a  resist- 1  faults  and  all  his  turpitudes,  Thiers  is  the 
ance  in  the  shape  of  a  protest,  of  which  we  most  considerable  man  in  France  after 
have  elsewhere  spoken.*  His  first  service  j  Guizot,  and  in  so  far  as  mere  natural  talent 
under  the  government  was  in  the  finances  and  resources  go,  he  is  a  more  considerable, 
attached  to  the  ministry  of  Baron  Louis,  a  readier,  and  infinitely  a  more  flexible — 
In  this  subordinate  station  he  afforded  such  |  we  will  not  say  a  more  honest  man — than 
unquestionable  evidence  of  capacity,  that '  the  deputy  for  Lisieux. 

Baron  Louis  did  not  hesitate  to  propose  his  I  As  to  physical  appearance,  it  is  impossi- 
name  to  the  king  as  Minister  of  Finance,  ble  to  conceive  a  more  ignoble  little  being 
on  the  2d  or  3d  November,  1830,  when  j  than  Adolphe  Thiers.  He  has  neither 
the  cabinet  of  the  1st  of  August  was  quit- '  figure,  nor  shape,  nor  grace,  nor  mien,  and 
ting  office.  !  truly,  to  use  the  unsavory  description  of 

Thiers,  however,  declined  this  promo- 1  Cormenin  (Timon),  looks  like  one  of  those 
tion,  and  contented  himself  with  the  post  provincial  barbers,  who,  with  brush  and 
of  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  razor  in  hand,  go  from  door  to  door  offering 
Laffitte.  Contemporaneous! V  almost  with  their  ^  savonnette.^  His  voice  is  thin, 
this  appointment,  he  was  elected  deputy  harsh,  and  reedy — his  aspect  sinister,  de¬ 
fer  Aix,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  ceitful,  and  tricky — a  sardonical  smile 
by  such  financial  aptitude,  that  Royer  Col-  plays  about  his  insincere  and  mocking 
lard,  addressing  him  after  one  of  his  earliest '  mouth,  and  at  first  view  you  are  disposed 
speeches,  said,  ‘  Young  man,  your  fortune  to  distrust  so  ill-favored  a  looking  little 
is  made.’  And  made  it  unquestionably  dwarf,  and  to  disbelieve  his  story.  But 
^was ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  of  hear  the  persuasive  little  pigmy — hear  him 
*Casimir  Perier  against  him,  he  conquered  fairly  out,  and  he  greets  you  with  such 
a  position  in  the  Chamber,  and  immediate- ,  pleasant,  lively,  light,  voluble  talk,  inter- 
ly  after  the  death  of  that  statesman,  there  i  spersed  with  historical  remark,  personal 
was  a  question  of  introducing  him  into  the  anecdote,  ingenious  reflections,  all  conveyed 
cabinet.  But  there  were  susceptibilities  in  such  clear,  concise,  and  incomparable 
and  jealousies  to  assuage,  and  the  day  language,  that  you  forget  his  ugliness,  his 
of  his  triumph  was  only  deferred,  and  not  impudence,  insincerity,*  and  dishonesty, 
destroyed.  On  the  11th  October,  1832,  You  listen,  and,  as  Rousseau  said  in  one 
he  first  became  Minister  of  the  Interior, ,  of  his  most  eloquent  letters,  ‘  in  listening 
and  signalized  his  advent  to  power  by  the; are  undone.’  ‘  C’esf  le  roui  le  plus  amu- 
arrest  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry.  This  sant  de  nos  rouis  politlques^  le  plus  oigii  dc 
measure  accomplished,  he  surrendered  the !  ^os  sophistesy  le  plus  subtil  et  le  plus  in- 
portfolio  of  the  Interior  for  that  of  Com-  i  sdisissahle  de  nos  prestidigitateursy  e'est  le 
merce  and  Public  Works.  \  Bosco  de  la  Tribuney^  says  the  incisive  and 

In  1836,  he  became  President  of  the  pungent  Timon. 

Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,]  Though  there  is  something  of  what  the 
and  continued  in  this  position  till  he  was  French  call  ‘  malice'*  in  this  description, 
replaced  by  Mole,  in  1837.  Again,  in  still  it  is  in  the  main  true.  It  is  impossi- 
March,  1840,  he  was  raised  to  the  Presi-’ble  for  any  human  being,  who  knows  hu- 
dency  of  the  Council  and  Ministry  of  Fo-  man  nature  well,  to  think  M.  Thiers  ever 
reign  Affairs  ;  but  his  indiscretion,  his :  can  be  in  earnest  unless  in  a  matter  which 
turbulence,  his  personal  ambition,  his  de-  intimately  concerns  his  oiow  interests,  or — 
sire  of  personal  distinction  and  notoriety,  1  which  is  now  pretty  much  the  same  thing, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Great  Bri- '  since  he  has  become  a  leader — the  interests 
tain,  caused  the  king  to  call  Marshal!  of  his  party.  It  must  be  avowed  that, 
Soult  to  his  councils  in  December,  1840.  j  unlike  Guizot,  there  is  neither  bitterness 
Since  that  *  period,  now  seven  years  and  nor  acerbity  in  the  man  ;  but  how  can 
two  months  ago,  M.  Thiers  has  been  an ,  bitterness  or  acerbity  find  a  place  in  the 
exile  from  power,  and  in  the  interval  he ,  breast  of  an  individual  who  is  wholly  with- 

Jout  principle  of  any  kind — without  fixity 
«  See  ‘  British  auarterly  Review,’  No.  VI.,  p.  498. 1  to  any  banner  or  to  any  political  faith  ^ 
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The  little  man  laughs  at  right  or  wrong, jin  1817  he  was  named  Minister  of  Marincj 
for  he  has  a  sliding  scale  of  virtue  peculiar- '  a  post  he  continued  to  occupy  till  the  end 
ly  his  own.  When  Thiers  is  at  the  top  of  jof  1828.  This  was  his  sole  service  under 
the  scale,  all  is  right ;  when  his  rivals !  the  Restoration,  though  he  belonged  to  the 
Mol^  or  Guizot  are  uppermost,  all  is! school  of  Talleyrand,  Malouet,  Clermont 
wrong.  The  truth  is,  that  in  his  inner-  Tonnerre,  Portalis,  and  Fontanes.  He  was 
most  heart  he  laughs  at  all  theories,  other  the  first  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  after 
than  the  one  which  can  raise  Adolphe  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  was  President 
Thiers  to  power,  and  maintain  him  there,  of  the  Council  in  September,  1837,  and 
Nevertheless,  although  vulgar  in  a  certain  again  in  April,  1838,  but  for  the  last  ten 
sense,  ignorant  in  a  mitigated  sense,  and  years  he  has  been  an  exile  from  power, 
generally  rash,  impudent,  and  shameless,  I  Mole  has  been  a  French  peer  for  many 
Thiers  is  a  remarkable  man,  and  more  fitly  | years,  and  therefore  his  discourses  do  not 
represents  France  of  1848  than  any  living  I  figure  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But 
Frenchman.  He  possesses  all  the  restless-  j  although  his  name  be  not  in  the  mouths  of 
ness,  boldness,  ignorance,  and  audacious !  the  public,  like  the  names  of  Guizot, 
self-confidence  of  the  age  and  nation  which  i  Thiers,  and  Berryer,  every  educated 
he  represents,  and  all  its  wit,  quickness,  j  Frenchman  knows  that  he  is  one  of  the 
cleverness,  self-reliance,  and  strong  spirit  foremost  and  most  considerable  men  of 
of  nationality.  It  is  because  he  represents  France.  He  is  rather  a  man  of  the  world 
France  of  the  middle  class  as  it  really  is,  than  a  litUrateur^  or  a  man  of  science,  yet 
neither  better  nor  worse,  that  he  has  been  he  is  infinitely  more  of  a  scholar  and  a  man 
a  considerable  personage  in  all  his  under-  of  science  than  M.  Thiers,  and  understands 
takings,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  trace  all  questions  of  diplomacy  and  administra- 
of  individuality — a  trace,  in  a  word,  of  tion  infinitely  better  than  either  Thiers  or 
Thiers.  As  a  journalist,  he  was  successful  Guizot.  Though  not  so  brilliant,  showy, 
— as  a  historian,  he  was  popular — as  a  or  lively  a  person,  in  public  or  in  society, 
minister,  he  was  notorious,  and  national  as  the  deputy  for  Aix, — though  less  quick 
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grave,  yet  pleasant  and  agreeable.  His| 
complexion  is  of  a  deep  brown,  and  his 
hair  of  a  dark  gray.  His  language  is  ra¬ 
ther  choice  and  correct  than  flowing,  rather  j 
distinguished  by  propriety  and  elegance  | 
than  by  copiousness  or  strength.  He  is 
calm,  clear,  neat,  often  ingenious ;  always ' 
equal  to  his  subject ;  sometimes  he  rises  far  | 
above  it.  Now  that  Talleyrand,  Haute- 
rive,  andRoederer  are  dead,  he  is  possessed ! 
of  more  anecdotal  history  than  any  living  ■ 
homme  d'etat  in  Paris,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  ] 
best  and  most  classic  raconteur  in  France,  i 
His  countenance  is  open  and  gentlemanlike, 
and  there  is  breadth  and  elevation  in  the 
forehead.  He  is  rather  tall,  thin,  and  deli- ! 
cately  shaped,  and  possesses  in  an  eminent  j 
degree  what  our  neighbors  call  the  “  air  j 
distingue."  j 

Berryer  is  a  widely  diflerent  manner  of  j 
man  from  either  Guizot,  Thiers,  or  Mole.  | 
He  is  not  merely  an  orator,  but  a  man  of  | 
genius  ;  and,  without  any  manner  of  doubt,  | 
the  only  orator  in  France,  and  one  of  the  i 


a  poet  and  orator,  the  eye  of  a  painter,  the 
grace  of  a  rhetorician  and,  the  polished  art  of 
a  perfect  actor,  you  feel  there  is  something 
wanting.  There  is  a  want  of  heart,  of  sin¬ 
cerity  and  conviction,  of  moral  honesty  and 
respectability  of  character,  which  is  felt  as 
a  serious  drawback.  We  have  nearly  the 
eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  and  all  his  want  of 
principle — the  sensuality  and  profligacy  of 
Rochester  and  Lauzun,  with  their  wit,  their 
powers  of  repartee,  their  facility  and  utter 
indifference  and  obduracy  to  any  principle 
or  opinion  which  interfered  with  their  own 
selfish  enjoyments. 

A  statesman  or  a  great  leader  Berryer 
never  can  become.  But  when  moved  by  a 
party  question,  or  a  topic  in  which  he  takes 
a  personal  interest,  he  will  abandon  the 
coulisses  and  foyer  of  the  Opera  Italien, 
and,  eschewing  Grisi  and  Lablache,  dedi¬ 
cate  himself  for  days  to  the  Chamber. 
When  he  rises  to  give  a  resume  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  however  intricate,  you  may  hear  a 
pin  drop,  and  ere  he  concludes,  you  are 


few — and  every-day  decreasing  number — in 
Europe.  Nature  has  been  in  the  highest 
degree  bountiful  to  him  ;  and  it  were,  per¬ 
haps,  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  his 
own  country  ho  has  not  been  equalled  since 
the  days  of  Mirabeau.  His  face  is  hand¬ 
some  and  expressive — his  manners  are  cor¬ 
dial,  frank,  and  agreeable.  He  is  a  gay, 
laughing,  debonnairej  good  fellow,  who  tells 
a  good  story,  relishes  a  good  dinner,  and 
enjoys  a  good  glass  of  wine.  He  is,  in 
truth,  a  simple,  natural,  and  enjoyable  man, 
though  ‘‘  tant  soit  pen  sensualiste."  But  it 
is  as  a  speaker  and  as  an  advocate  that  he 
is  beyond  comparison.  To  his  incompa¬ 
rable,  deep,  and  sweet-toned  voice,  he 
owes  many  of  his  parliamentary,  and  most 
of  his  forensic  triumphs.  In  him  you  find 
combined  the  silvery  tones  of  Murray,  the 
exquisite  grace  of  Wedderburne,  and  the 
polished  rhetoric  and  playful  fancy  of  Can¬ 
ning  or  of  Bushe.  Long  before  he  entered 
the  Chamber  in  1829,  he  had  attained  the 
foremost  rank  in  his  profession,  and  in  that 
very  year  he  was  offered  an  under-secreta¬ 
ryship  by  Polignac.  “  C'est  de  trop,  ou 
e'est  trop  pen"  was  his  reply,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  profession  was  the  only  course 
left  to  him. 

Whether  as  tribune  or  as  advocate,  never 
was  a  man  more  calculated  to  captivate  and 
enthral  an  audience.  His  action  is  simple 
and  imposing,  his  imagination  gorgeous  and 
fertile,  his  perception  quick  and  rapid,  and 
his  tact  exquisite.  But  with  the  tongue  of 


convinced  that  he  can  run,  like  Sheridan — 

“  Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  be  perfect 
in  all.” 

i  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  a  man  of 
i  powers  of  such  extent  and  versatility,  has 
sadly  wasted,  and  not  unfrequently  misused 
them. 

Dupin  is  a  very  different  man  from  Ber¬ 
ryer.  He  is  now  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and 
i  had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
I  profound  lawyer  and  alble  advocate,  when 
I  elected  in  May,  1815,  as  a  member  of  the 
I  Representative  Chamber,  by  the  Electoral 
j  College  of  Nievre.  It  is  not  our  business, 
and  indeed  we  lack  the  space,  to  go  over 
his  history  since  that  time.  But  starting 
from  the  27th  July,  1830,  when  he  contend¬ 
ed,  at  the  house  of  Casimir  Perier,  that 
Charles  the  Tenth  had  the  right  to  issue 
the  ordinances,  and  when  he  was  so  tri¬ 
umphantly  and  indignantly  answered  by 
Mauguin,  we  may  merely  remark  that  Du¬ 
pin  did  not  attend  the  private  meeting  of 
the  deputies  held  on  the  following  day  at 
the  house  of  Audry  do  Puyraveau,  nor  was 
he  present  at  M.  Berard’s,  at  four  o’clock 
on  the  28th. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  however, 

I  when  all  the  fighting  was  over,  he  again 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  made  that 
famous  pedestrian  journey  to  Ncuilly  which 
deprived  France  of  the  private  fortune  of 
Louis  Philippe.  By  the  law  of  France,  the 
'  private  property  of  the  king  merges  in  that 
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of  the  state.  But  Louis  Philippe,  swayed  [  Philippe  and  the  monarchy  of  the  middle 
by  sentiments  of  self-interest,  settled  his  classes.  As  a  writer,  he  has  no  pretensions 
enormous  wealth  upon  his  younger  children,  j  whatever.  He  is  the  author  of  some  pro- 
and  his  consulting  and  family  counsel  on  “ 
the  occasion  was  M.  Dupin,  Aine,  as  he 
was  then  called. 

He  soon  after  looked  for  and  obtained 
his  reward  in  being  made  President  of  the  ■  person,  Dupin  is  of  middle  size,  of  mean 
Chamber.  In  this  capacity  he  ruled  the  exterior  and  appearance,  and  the  large  pair 
house  rather  sternly  and  strictly.  But  it  i  of  spectacles  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  allowed  that  wearing,  greatly  impedes  his  effect  as  a 
shortly  after  the  Revolution,  a  vivacity,  a  speaker. 

boisterousness,  and  an  irregularity  prevail-  j  Odilon  Barrot  is  a  stout,  stalwart,  strong- 
ed  in  the  Chamber — a  proneness  to  perso-  built  man,  with  a  comely,  inexpressive,  and 
nality,  and  an  ignorance  of  constitutional  j  meditative  face.  His  voice  is  full  and  so- 
power,  which  it  required  a  strong  hand  to  norous,  and  ho  has  a  pompous  and  measured 
restrain.  !  style  in  speaking,  and  he  generally  gives 

The  chief  defect  of  M.  Dupin  as  a  presi-!  you  rather  the  idea  of  a  professor  of  moral 
dent  was  a  want  of  blandness  and  dignity.  |  philosophy,  or  a  lecturer,  than  a  politi- 
His  reproofs  wounded,  rather  than  soothed !  cal  debater.  But  occasionally  he  warms  to 
the  vanity  of  the  speaker.  If,  therefore,  his  subjects,  and  at  such  times  an  auditor 
he  was,  in  the  president’s  chair,  the  imper-  may  evermnd  anon  hear  some  finely  con- 
sonation  of  the  French  bourgeoisie — having ;  ceived  sentences,  well  delivered,  with  earn- 
as  little  love  for  grand  seigneurs  as  prole-  est  and  appropriate  action.  Lukewarmness, 
taireS)  and  an  equal  hatred  of  soldiers,  aris-  however,  and  temporizing  are  the  charac- 
tocrats,  andhigh  priests — if  he  was  brusque,  teristics  of  the  man.  He  is  almost  always 
impetuous,  and  unequal,  acting  by  fits  and  tame,  and  generally  timid ;  and  though  he 
sallies,  and  occasionally  ill-bred,  on  the  j  has  come  out  with  more  fire  and  force  re- 
other  hand,  when  a  question  became  en-  i  cently  during  the  reform  banquets,  yet  if 
tangled  by  the  diffuse  and  irregular  speak- 1  the  people  resist,  Barrot  will  not  be  the 
ing  of  a  mob  of  ignorant  declaimers,  no  man  to  lead  them  on.  The  great  defect  of 
man  unravelled  it  with  greater  skill,  or  re-  this  cold,  calm,  colourless  man  is,  that  he 
sumed  more  admirably  its  principal  and  sa-  is  too  full  of  theories  and  abstractions, 
lient  features,  than  the  late  President  of  Though  he  occasionally  generalizes  lumin- 
the  Chamber.  ously,  yet  being  totally  devoid  of  fine  fancy 

As  a  parliamentary  speaker,  though  the  and  imagination,  his  didactic  disquisitions 
eloquence  of  Dupin  is  not  so  spirit-stirring  fall  on  heedless  and  unlistening  ears, 
and  genial  as  that  of  Berryer — though  it  is  A  man  of  infinitely  more  talent,  readi- 
neither  so  high  in  thought  nor  so  pure  and  ness  and  aptitude  for  leadership  than  Bar- 
polished  in  form,  nor  so  rich  in  imagery  i  rot, is  Mauguin,  latterly  fallen  into  pecuni- 
and  illustration,  yet  it  is  more  strong  and 'ary  embarrassments  of  the  most  painful  na- 
sinewy,  more  logical  and  compressed,  more  i  ture,  and  therefore  neither  trusted  nor  lis- 
impetuous,  rapid,  and  vigorous,  and  more  tened  to  as  a  man  or  politician.  But  after 
instinct  with  the  strong,  full  good  sense  of  j  the  revolution  of  1830,  no  man  played  a 
the  bourgeoisie.  !  more  brilliant  or  leading  part  than  unfortu- 

Dupin  has  more  logical  power  of  reason- ^nate  Mauguin.  Though  not  like  Berryer 
ing,  more  clearness  and  compression  in  his ;  in  person,  there  are  certain  resemblances  in 
arguments,  than  tact,  grace,  or  judgment  |  character. 

in  the  mode  of  handling  them.  He  is  often:  Both  have  agreeable  and  attaching  man- 
unequal,  sometimes  trivial,  occasionally  low,  ners,  both  are  fond  of  society,  and  of  that 
vulgar,  and  rude.  Learned  as  a  lawyer,  conversational  triumph  and  success  which 
and  strong  as  a  dialectician,  he  brings  to  is  in  France  a  puissance.  Both  are  clever, 
the  consideration  of  all  questions  great  per-  captivating,  seductive — both,  we  fear,  are 
spicacity  and  unquestionable  knowledge  ; !  alike  indifferent,  if  not  unprincipled.  Ber- 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  self-  ryer  is  a  man  of  much  more  learning,  of 
willed  and  unbending,  and  rarely  exhibits  greater  eloquence,  and  of  vaster  memory 
suavity  or  conciliation.  To  statesmanship  than  Mauguin,  but  he  does  not  exceed  him 
M.  Dupin  has  no  pretensions ;  and  as  a  in  neatness,  address,  and  talent,  or  in  that 
politician,  he  has  no  other  idea  than  Louis  wonderful  gift  which  the  French  cHl  esprit. 


tessional  worKs  oi  utility,  tne  style  oi  wnicn 
is  no  better  than  might  be  written  by  Lord 
Campbell  or  any  practising  barrister,  how¬ 
ever  undistinguished  as  a  literary  man.  In 
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Mauguin’s  action  is  graceful  and  noble,  |ject.  In  the  same  session  he  was  appointed 
his  voice  clear  and  piercing,  though  not  of  I  Secretary-General  to  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
much  volume,  and  his  presence  frank  and  |  nance.  In  1834,  he  became  Minister  of 
manly.  His  diction  is  more  declamatory  in  Commerce,  and  had,  in  this  capacity,  to 
the  tone  and  manner,  than  in  style  ;  and  bring  forward  several  laws  of  general  inte- 
he  errs  rather  by  the  excess  of  art  and  of!  rest  and  importance — such,  for  instance  as 
labor,  than  of  carelessness.  Nothing  canja  law  relative  to  savings’  banks,  to  the 
be  neater  or  more  dexterous  than  his  exor- 1  customs,  &c.  In  1836,  he  brought  forward 
diums.  He  perfectly  adjusts  and  disposes  i  the  question  of  the  Spanish  funds,  and  in- 
each  part  of  his  subject,  putting  the  weak !  troduced  some  reforms  into  the  French 
points  in  the  background,  and  throwing  |  administrative  system.  Into  the  Thiers 
forward  the  strong  arguments  with  great  ministry  Duchatel  did  not  enter,  and  for 
cleverness.  His  mind  is  equally  subtle  and  |  the  last  seven  years  he  has  filled  the  im- 
flexible,  but  though  he  is  as  keen  at  hair  j  portant  place  of  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
splitting  as  Sugden  or  Kelly,  he  is  strong!  Until  1843,  he  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
as  well  as  subtle,  and  has  occasionally  risen  |  political  and  administrative  aid-de-camp  to 
to  the  very  highest  flights  of  eloquence.  In  I  M.  Guizot,  but  since  that  year,  finding  that 
1830,  in  speaking  on  the  Polish  question,!  the  favor  of  the  king,  the  confidence  of  the 
he  exhibited  oratorical  power  of  the  very  j  Chamber,  and  the  management  of  the 
highest  order,  and  completely  rendered  j  Font/s  S ecret s j  hnd  his  very  considerable 
captive  his  auditory.  But  these  efforts  are;  fortune,  increased  by  a  rich  marriage,  have 
rare,  for  he  is  generally  too  much  master  of  i  given  him  a  weight  and  influence,  to  which, 
his  own  emotions  to  render  tributary  to  his  I  be  it  said,  intrinsically  he  has  no  preten- 
will  those  of  others.  It  is  in  bitter  sarcasm, '  sions,  M.  Duchatel  has  had  serious  thoughts 


and  finely  pointed  irony  that  he  shines,  and .  of  setting  up  for  himself.  In  the  Chamber 
it  was  with  these  weapons  he  so  often  cruci-  j  he  is  very  popular  with  the  members  of  the 
fied  Casimir  Perier.  But  now  Mauguin  has  ■  centre,  and  having  a  good  house,  a  good 
fallen  into  the  sere  of  years  and  the  cook,  and  being  a  safe  and  discreet  man, 
slough  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  and  fan/ soiVjaew  gfoannand,  he  is  influential, 
unless  the  Buonaparte  faction  raise  their  and,  in  a  sense,  popular, 
heads  on  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  his  Duchatel  possesses  some  of  the  qualities 
‘  wine’  of  political  life  is  ‘  on  the  lees.’  and  some  of  the  defects  of  Guizot.  He  is 
One  of  the  most  important  men  in  not  so  erudite  or  learned,  and  possesses  not 
France,  not  from  his  talents,  but  from  his  his  powers  of  speech  and  exposition.  But, 
position,  administrative  talents,  and  power  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  more  practical 
of  managing  men,  is  Duchatel,  Minister  of  and  administrative  Tjnowledge.  On  com- 
the  Interior,  now  in  the  45th  year  of  his  mercial  economy  and  financial  questions  he 
age.  He  is  the  son  of  a  humble  employe  is  generally  well-informed  without  being 
of  the  Enregistrement  of  Domains  at  Bor-  profound,  and  he  is  what  is  called  in  France 
deaux.  During  the  Revolution  and  the  a  good  man  of  business.  He  is  tall  and 
Empire,  the  father  advanced  step  by  step  good-looking  in  person,  but  has  latterly  be- 
in  the  administrative  career,  till  he  arrived  come  inconveniently  corpulent.  He  is  a 
at  the  Director-Generalship  of  Domains,  generally  well-informed  and  well-mannered 
and  received  the  titles  of  Count  and  Coun-  man,  though  somewhat  too  pompous  and 
cillor  of  State.  The  present  minister  was  pretentious. 

bred  to  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted  We  have  thus  gone  through  some  of  the 
during  the  Restoration.  Being,  as  an  ad-  leading  men  of  France,  but  there  are  others 
vocate,  without  causes,  he  sought  to  make !  who  might  well  claim  a  place  and  a  consi- 
himself  a  position  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  deration,  which  we  cannot  give  them  in  the 
became  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  present  number,  but  which  we  shall  accord 
of  the  Globcy  about  the  year  1827  or  1828.  to  them  at  no  distant  day.  The  names  of 


In  this  paper  he  published  some  financial  Lamartine,  Dufaure,  Passy,  Salvandy,  Du- 
and  economical  articles  which  excited  at-  mon,  Sauzet,  Arago,  Duvergier  d’Hauranne, 
tention.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  Sebastiani,  Berenger,  Bugeaud,  Hebert, 
was  named  Councillor  of  State,  and  in  Pages,  Remusat,  and  many  others,  at  once 
1832,  elected  deputy-  In  1833,  he  made  occur  to  us.  But  we  must  hold  our  pen. 
his  first  speech  in  the  discussion  of  the  Any  sketch  of  the  public  men  of  France 
Budget,  in  which  he  displayed  a  more  would,  however,  be  imperfect,  which  did  not 
than  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  sub-  allude  to — now  that  Talleyrand  is  dead — 
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the  most  remarkahle  man  in  that  country  ] 
— need  we  say,  to  Louis  Philippe  himself  i 
— to  the  king  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  1 
efforts  of  M.  Thiers,  reigns  and  governs.  1 
The  remarkahle  man  who  now  governs  i 
France  is  in  his  75th  year.  He  has  travel-  ^ 
ed  much,  he  has  seen  much,  and  he  has  { 
learned  much  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  man  i 
in  Europe,  whether  sovereign  or  subject,  I 
who  has  had  a  greater  commerce  with,  or  i 
experience  of,  men  and  things.  Without  1 1 
possessing  any  brilliant  or  showy  talents,  ] 
he  is  a  personage  of  great  general  informa¬ 
tion  ;  of  a  calm  and  tranquil  nature,  of  a 
naturally  cold  and  reserved  disposition,  in 
affairs  of  moment ;  distinguished  alike  in 
great  things  and  in  small,  by  prudence  and 
perseverance.  He  is  a  man  of  immense 
labor,  taking  a  pleasure  in  affairs  and  in  the  ‘ 
transaction  and  despatch  of  business.  He  I , 
examines,  himself,  all  important  papers  j  1 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  state,  reads  ] 
the  principal  journals,  and  attends  even  to  I 
the  details  of  his  own  private  fortune,  and  | 
to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  | 
family  and  children.  He  is  an  excellent 
linguist,  speaking,  with  fluency,  English,  I 
Italian,  and  German,  and  very  lately  he  I 
astonished  the  ambassador  of  Bolivia,  by ! 
addressing  him  in  the  primitive  language  of  | 
Peru.  Though  in  public  the  king  is  an  j 
incessant  and  rather  egotistical  talker  on ! 
ordinary  topics  of  no  moment,  yet  he  j 
speaks  but  little  at  cabinet  councils,  gene- ! 
rally  listening  very  attentively.  Sometimes  j 
he  interrupts,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a 
question,  and  sometimes  he  interposes  ob¬ 
jections.  It  very  often  happens  that  he 
knows  practically  more  of  a  question  than 
all  his  ministers,  especially  if  it  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  foreign  affairs  or  diplomacy ;  and 
should  the  council  not  agree  with  him,  de¬ 
lay  is  generally  interposed,  where  practica¬ 
ble,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  monarch  sets 
about  seriously  to  carry  his  point.  In  this 
purpose  he  is  most  frequently,  by  persever- 
rance,  successful,  so  that  the  pensee  inimua- 
hie  is  not  a  fiction.  To  say  that  he  is  a  sin- 1 
cere,  a  fair-dealing,  or  an  honest  man,  would 
he  impossible  ;  to  say  that  he  is  a  very 
superior  man,  would  be  flattery  ;  but  he  is  a 
cold,  calculating,  reflecting  man  ;  resolute, 
prudent,  unscrupulous,  crafty,  and  saga¬ 
cious.  Ho  knows  the  courts  of  Europe, 
and  the  characters  of  the  principal  states¬ 
men  and  ambassadors,  better  than  any  man 
in  his  dominions.  He  very  well  under¬ 
stands,  also,  the  feelings  of  the  richer 


Zoophytes. — The  waters  of  the  world  teem  with 
organic  life ;  the  depths  of  the  ocean  harbor  the 
most  beautiful,  rare,  and  remarkable  productions; 
marshes,  rivers,  lakes,  and  fountains  swarm  with  a 
host  of  animated  beings,  w’hose  varied  forms  and 
isolated  habits  unfold  another  universe,  pregnant 
with  inexhaustible  sources  of  enjoyment  to  the  con¬ 
templative  mind.  On  surveying  the  legions  thus 
disf^rsed,  we  are  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the 
profound,  the  grand,  and  uniform  design  which  ob¬ 
viously  regulates  their  existence.  Each  has  its 
appointed  time  and  place.  No  deficiencies  restrain 
the  action  of  those,  but  so  many  simple  atoms  to  our 
imperfect  senses,  void  of  external  or  subordinate 
I  parts.  No  embarrassments  confuse  the  exercise  of 
I  what  to  us  seem  useless,  unmanageable,  or  redun- 
i  dant  organs :  nothing  precludes  the  operation  of 
j  such  functions  as  are  essential  for  self-preservation 
!  and  the  continuance  of  their  race.  Each  has  that 
I  perfection  which  is  necessary  for  it  individually, 

I  while  forming  a  portion  of  that  harmonious  whole 
j  wherein  all  are  comprehended.  Entire  tribes,  as 
I  yet  untamed— and  many  yet  unseen — incessantly 
j  originate,  and  flourish,  and  decay,  where  most  re- 
mote  from  notice  or  most  inaccessible  to  mankind. 
When  casually  withdrawn!  from  their  recesses,  it  is 
as  if  in  derision  of  our  vaunted  knowledge,  and  to 
prove  our  ignorance  of  the  wonderful  w’orks  of  God. 
jfow  the  entire  aspect  of  animated  nature  changes 
before  us.  •  *  *  An  animal  product,  wrhich  the 
superficial  observer  might  conclude  a  flourishing 
vegetable,  dwells  at  the  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This,  a  yellow  fistu¬ 
lous  stem  full  of  mucilaginous  pith,  is  rooted  on  a 
solid  substance  below,  and  crowned  by  a  living 
head,  resembling  a  fine  scarlet  blossom,  w  ith  a  dou¬ 
ble  row  of  tentacula,  and  often  with  pendant  clusters 
like  grapes,  embellished  by  various  hues,  wherein 
yellow  predominates.  Though  perfect  as  a  single 
stem,  this  production  seldom  appears  in  a  solitary 


state ;  two,  three,  fifty,  or  even  an  hundred  and  fifty 
stalks  crow’ded  together — their  heads  of  diverse 
figures,  shades,  and  dimensions — constitute  a  bril¬ 
liant  animated  group,  too  rich  in  nature  to  be  effec¬ 
tively  portrayed  by  art. — Sir  J.  G.  Dalzell. 

M.  Odilo.n  Barrot. — In  person  M.  O.  Barrot  is 
of  fair  complexion,  middle  size,  strongly  knit,  and 
symmetrically  built.  He  is  now  fifty-two  years  of 
age.  He  dresses  neatly  and  carefully,  and  in  this 
country  would  have  been  considered  a  dandy.  He 
usually  calm  and  sedate  in  his  manner,  and  he 


twnu,  tuo  lociiuga  tue  iicucr  is  usually  calm  and  sedate  m  fiis  mann 
middle  classes,  commercial  and  landed,  of  rarely  allows  his  gravity  to  be  disturbed. 
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[Mr.  Bamiby,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  advocates  of  association  in  England.— Ed.] 

My  first  sight  of  Louis  Blanc  was  at  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Luxembourg.  “  Voild  le  petite 
said  a  Frenchman  near  me,  as  he  entered. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  little  man,  with  a  great 
distingue — a  pigmy  of  price — a  dwarf  in 
body,  but  a  giant  in  mind.  He  stands 
hardly  four  feet  in  height.  His  air,  too, 
is  ‘extremely  youthful,  with  his  smooth, 
fair,  hairless  face,  and  his  neat,  slim,  little 
figure.  Although  he  approaches  the  man¬ 
hood  of  forty,  he  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  a  boy  of  eighteen.  Although  he  has  a 
stern  strength  about  him,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  from  his  first  appearance  that  he  was 
weak  and  efieminate.  He  entered,  how¬ 
ever,  as  one  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  France,  to  deliver  ad¬ 
dresses  to  assemblies  of  working-men  and 
masters,  collected  together  by  him,  in  his 
function  of  President  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Government  of  the  Workmen,  to  con¬ 
sult  and  decide  on  a  plan  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  industry.  He  spoke,  and  the 
working-men  were  melted  to  tears,  and 
even  the  masters  were  moved.  His  tones 
were  soft  and  showery,  or  earnest  and  ener-  j 
getic.  With  his  little  figure  buttoned  up ' 
tight  in  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  there 
he  stood  mounted  up,  evidently  awakening, 
convincing,  deciding,  with  modulated  voice 
and  expressive  action.  There  he  stood, 
though  so  small,  not  the  least  of  the  great 
men  who  now  rule  over  the  destinies  of  the 
France  of  the  Third  Revolution. 

Louis  Blanc  was  born  at  Madrid,  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1813.  His  father  was  at  that 
time  inspector-general  of  finances  in  Spain. 
4is  mother  was  of  Corsican  origin,  and  he 
iimself  was  brought  up  in  Corsica,  until  he 
<7as  seven  years  old.  In  1820,  he  was  sent 
^?ith  his  brother  to  the  college  of  Rhodes, 
^here,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he  was  more 
.earned  than  his  masters.  At  least,  so  says 
me  of  his  biographers.  In  1830,  he  left 
follege,  and  rejoined  his  father  in  Paris. 


It  was  at  the  time  of  the  barricades  ;  and  he 
threw  over  the  barriers  the  buttons  of  hi.s 
coat,  because  they  bore  on  them  the  fleur-de- 
lys.  Little  did  he  think  theo,  however,  that, 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  the  Paris  which 
he  entered  would  salute  him  with  acclama¬ 
tions  in  the  midst  of  new  barricades  which 
he  himself  had  contributed  to  raise.  His 
father,  a  pensioner,  was  ruined  by  the  fall 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  was  consequently  un¬ 
able  to  further  assist  his  son,  whose  first 
endeavor  was  to  seek  some  situation.  If 
now  his  figure  is  juvenile,  his  aspect  then 
was  almost  infantine  !  Although  seven¬ 
teen,  his  biographers  assert  that  he  would 
have  been  supposed  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  With  this  child¬ 
ish  appearance,  his  manners  were  also 
timid.  In  vain  he  wandered  over  Paris 
seeking  for  an  employment  which  should 
afford  him  but  simple  subsistence.  His 
appearance  prejudiced  people  against  him. 
In  the  midst  of  France,  in  Paris — that  mon¬ 
strous  city,  which  some  have  said  should 
be  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world,  he  was 
likely  to  die  of  hunger.  He  reasoned  up¬ 
on  this,  and  concluded  that  his  situation 
was  but  the  logical  consequence  of  that 
vicious  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called, 
which  now  obtains  in  society.  In  his  sleep¬ 
less  nights,  he  meditated  on  plans  of  re¬ 
form,  and  vowed,  during  the  day,  to  engage 
in  a  determined  war  with  those  inhuman 
institutions  which  condemned  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  class  to  misery  or  to  death.  From 
his  own  experience,  Louis  Blanc  was  thus 
first  struck  with  the  terrible  position  of 
thousands  who,  notwithstanding  every  en¬ 
deavor,  are  unable  to  find  spheres  in  which 
to  labor,  either  in  body  or  mind. 

Assisted  by  a  small  pension  which  had 
been  given  him  by  his  uncle,  he  continued 
to  seek  employment  with  an  indefatigable 
perseverance.  He  gave  lessons  in  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  and,  in  1831,  he  found  a  situation 
as  an  under-clerk.  During  this  time,  also, 
he  had  addressed  himself  to  a  friend  of  his 
family,  M.  de  Flaugergues,  an  old  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  \  to  open  it.  He  stood  still  in  the  passage, 
gentleman  had  remarked  the  high  intelli- |  without  advancing  or  receding.  At  length 
gence  of  young  Blanc,  and  wished  to  inspire  '  a  door  opened,  and  he  found  himself  face 
him  with  a  taste  for  politics  as  a  science,  j  to  face  with  a  porter.  “  Who  do  you 
By  him  he  was  initiated  into  the  first  prin-  'want  said  the  porter.  Louis  Blanc  was 
ciples  of  political  economy.  At  the  house  caught.  “  Sir,”  ne  replied,  “  I  seek  the  of- 
of  the  Geraldy  family,  likewise,  he  made  fice  of  the  chief  editor  of  the  ‘  Bons  Sens.’ ” 
the  acquaintance  of  M.  Lome  de  Brille-  “Come  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  it,” 
mont,  brother  of  the  old  deputy  of  that  j  was  the  answer.  Thus  providence,  in  the 
name,  who  was  then  seeking  a  tutor  for  the  ;  shape  of  a  porter,  played  a  great  part  in 
sons  of  M.  Hallette,  of  Arras.  This  gen-  !the  destiny  of  Louis  Blanc.  It  was  in  des- 
tleman,  after  spending  an  hour  with  Louis '  pite  of  himself  that  he  was  conducted  be- 
Blauc,  judged  him  fully  worthy,  and  pro- |  tore  MM.  Rodde  and  Cauchois-Lemaire, 
posed  him  for  the  situation.  It  was  a  good  j  then  principal  editors  of  the  “  Bons  Sens.” 
chance  for  the  young  clerk,  and  he  was  ac- 1  M.  Rodde  received  the  young  author  with 
cepted.  He  stayed  two  years  at  Arras.  It  great  affability,  but  M.  Cauchois-Lemaire 
was  there  that  he  burnished  his  first  weapons  j  looked  more  grave.  He  has  avowed  since, 
as  a  publicist  and  a  poet.  Besides  some  re-  '  that  he  hesitated  to  take  as  serious  such 
markable  articles  which  he  published  in  the  precocious  maturity.  He  could  not  for  the 
“  Propagateur  du  Pas-de-Calais,”  he  there  i  moment  believe  in  the  young  Hercules.  A 
composed  three  works — a  poem  entitled  ‘  first  article  was,  however,  accepted,  and  a 
“  Mirabeau,”  a  poem  on  the  Ifotel  des  In-  'second,  and  a  third  ;  and,  in  fine,  M.  Cau- 
ra/iWcs,  and  an  “  Eloge  de  Manuel” — which  j  chois-Leniaire  made  a  provisional  oflfer  of 
were  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Arras.  |  1 ,200  francs  to  his  young  assistant.  After 
The  activity  he  pos.sessed  now  longed,  j  fifteen  days,  however,  they  placed  the  salary 
however,  for  a  wider  field.  The  education  j  of  Louis  Blanc  at  2,000  francs,  then  at 
of  xM.  Hallette’s  children  was  finished,  and  3,000  ;  and  lastly,  the  chief  editorship  was 
he  desired  to  enter  into  the  lists  of  the  confided  to  him.  The  sensation  which  his 
Parisian  press.  articles  produced  was  immense,  and  they 

Ho  returned  to  Paris  in  1834,  with  let-  exereised  great  influence  upon  the  demo- 
ters  of  introduction  to  Conscil,  the  collabo-  cratic  party,  and  helped  considerably  to  ae¬ 
rator  of  Armand  Carrel  in  the  “  National.”  j  sociate  them  for  a  common  purpose,  by  the 
But  Conseil  was  like  most  Parisian  journal-  !  union  of  the  theories  of  the  political  school 
ists,  he  was  everywhere  and  nowhere,  j  and  the  social  school — the  one  as  the  means, 
Louis  Blanc  sought  him  for  many  days  the  other  as  the  end. 
without  success.  At  that  time  the  “  Na*  In  hi.s  new  position  Louis  Blanc  entered 
tional”  was  published  in  the  Rue  Croissant,  into  relations  with  the  “National,”  for 
One  day,  as  the  young  author  went  for  the  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  political  arti- 
tenth  time  to  the  offices  of  that  journal,  |  cles.  “There,”  says  M.  Sarrans,  “was 
nearly  despairing  of  ever  finding  the  un- 1  Carrel,  that  man  of  a  thousand,  that  choice 
comeatable  Con.seil,  he  raised  his  eyes  |  spirit,  powerful  in  character  and  in  genius, 
towards  heaven,  as  if  to  call  for  it  to  wit-  and  who,  from  the  heights  of  his  probity, 
ness  the  inutility  of  his  efforts,  and  per-  crushed  all  the  intriguants  without  princi- 
ceived  an  inscription,  bearing,  in  large  let-  pie,  whom  the  revolutionary  whirlwind  had 
ters,  the  words,  “  Le  Bon  Sens.”  That  blown  upon  the  top  of  the  ladder.”  Car- 
journal  was  as  advanced  in  the  advocacy  of  rel  was  a  Voltairian.  But  it  happened  one 
reform  as  the  “  National,”  and  Louis  day  that  Louis  Blanc  submitted  to  his  ex- 
Blanc,  having  two  articles  in  his  pocket,  amination  an  article,  in  which  he  attacked 
decided  on  leaving  one  for  the  “  Bons  the  insufficiency  of  the  political  and  social 
Sens.”  It  was,  however,  no  small  matter  reforms  preached  by  the  patriarch  of  Fer- 
for  one  so  modest  to  meet  the  editor  in  chief,  ney.  Voltaire,  according  to  Louis  Blanc, 
Just  as  he  was  about  penetrating  into  his  had  caused  the  political  revolution  of  ’89, 
sanctuary,  a  species  of  involuntary  terror  Rousseau  the  social  revolution  of  ’93  ;  and 
pervaded  his  limbs.  “  What  shall  1  say  .”’  he  preferred  Rousseau  to  Voltaire.  This 
thought  he — “  my  young  look  will  go  proposition  was  so  contrary  to  the  ideas  of 
against  me  again.  They  will  suppose  my  Carrel,  that  for  a  moment  it  perplexed  his 
articles  are  not  my  own.”  The  pefspiration  excellent  judgment.  Struck,  however,  with 
stood  upon  his  forehead.  The  door  was  the  vivid  reflections  and  strong  thoughts  of 
there  before  him,  and  he  had  not  the  strength  his  opponent,  the  great  publicist  demanded 
VoL.  XIV.  No  II.  11 
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time  to  reflect,  and  afterwards  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  defend  the  severe  principles  of  Louis 
Blanc  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  had 
adopted  nothing  but  the  vices  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  This  debate  was,  moreover,  the  epoch 
of  a  considerable  change  in  the  political  and 
social  tendencies  of  the  “  National.’’ 

In  1834,  Louis  Blanc  published  also,  in 
the  “  Republican  Review,”  v.arious  works 
of  high  importance  ;  among  others,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  article  on  Virtue  considered  as  the 
Means  of  Government,  the  title  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  recommend  it ;  and  a  beautiful 
estimate  and  appreciation  of  Mirabeau. 
He  contributed  also  to  other  reviews.  In 
1838,  however,  a  new  proprietary  wished  to 
change  the  political  tendencies  of  the 
“  Bons  Sens,”  and  Louis  Blanc,  with  all 
the  other  editors,  retired.  This  retirement 
caused  the  death  of  the  journal.  Another 
tribune  was  wanted  for  the  eloquent  de¬ 
fender  of  the  popular  cause,  and  Louis  Blanc 
immediately  founded  the  “  Revue  du  Pro- 
gres,”  in  which  he  has  profoundly  treated 
almost  all  the  great  questions  of  the  time, 
whether  political,  social,  financial,  commer¬ 
cial,  literary,  or  industrial.  During  the 
time  that  he  gave  his  name  and  talent  to 
this  publication,  he  was  also  occupied  with 
his  most  famous  work  on  the  “  Organization 
of  Industry.”  Never  had  a  book  such  a  re¬ 
echo  as  this.  That  problem,  which  had 
used  up  generations  of  thinkers,  was  there 
popularized.  If  the  problem,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  yet  remains  unsolved  by  Louis 
Blanc,  he  has  still  the  credit  of  having 
rendered  its  superficies  more  intelligible  to 
the  mass,  more  simple  to  the  student.  And 
now,  moreover,  as  member  of  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government,  and  as  president  of  the 
commission  named  to  regulate  hnd  guaran¬ 
tee  to  each  the  right  of  living  by  labor,  he 
has  an  opportunity,  better  than  has  been 
offered  since  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  of  test¬ 
ing  by  practice  the  theory  of  a  true  socie- 
tary  organism.  The  suppression  of  non¬ 
employment,  the  misery  of  which  he,  like 
so  many  thousand  others,  has  felt,  is  the 
great  political  object  of  Louis  Blanc. 
Others,  like  him,  have  wrote,  and  thought, 
and  worked,  through  neglect,  poverty,  and 
persecution.  He  has  now  the  opportunity  to 
act.  The  hour  is,  if  he  is  the  man.  May 
his  action  be  clear,  calm,  and  decisive ;  and 
may  the  good  God  grant  it  success ! 

In  his  “  Organization  of  Industry,”  Louis 
Blanc  thus  defines  his  politieal  system : — 
“That  which  is  wanting,”  says  he,  “for 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  working  classes. 


i  is  the  tools  of  labor  :  the  function  of  go¬ 
vernment  is  to  furnish  them.  If  you  would 
have  us  define  the  State,  according  to  our 
conception,  we  should  reply :  the  State  is 
the  banker  of  the  poor.”  In  other  words, 
he  accepts  the  idea  that  the  employment  of 
all  its  members  is  the  obligation  of  a  nation, 
or  that  national  employment  is  the  duty 
and  function  of  government. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  were  fruitful  with  great  events. 
While  editing  the  “  Revue  du  Progres,”  it 
occurred  to  Louis  Blanc  that  he  would  also 
be  the  historian  of  these.  He  paid  a  visit 
to  each  of  the  actors  in  that  eventful  drama. 
He  told  each  that  he  intended  to  write  the 
history  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  requested 
that  they  would  relate  to  him  the  events  in 
which  they  had  any  share,  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  ;  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
should  apply  his  judgment  in  the  use  of  the 
materials  furnished.  Thus  originated  the 
“  Histoire  de  Dix  Ans ;”  a  work  which,  in 
the  historical  library,  is  worthy  to  rank  after 
“  Zenophon’s  Anabasis,”  and  “  Caesar’s 
Commentaries.”  This  was  followed  up  by 
Louis  Blanc  with  his  “  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  which  he  develops 
with  all  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  spirit 
which  it  possessed.  It  has  been  well  said 
to  unite  the  vigor  of  Tacitus  with  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  Pascal.  In  this  work,  also,  he 
gives  us  the  formula  of  his  philosophy : 
“  Three  great  principles,”  says  he,  “  obtain 
in  the  world,  and  in  history :  authority,  in¬ 
dividualism,  fraternity.  *  ♦  ♦  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  authority  is  that  which  stupifies 
the  life  of  nations  with  worn-out  creeds, 
with  a  superstitious  respect  for  tradition, 
with  inequality  ;  and  which  employs  con¬ 
straint  as  the  means  of  government.  The 
principle  of  individualism  is  that  which, 
taking  man  apart  from  society,  renders  him 
the  sole  judge  of  that  which  is  around  and 
within  him — gives  him  an  exalted  sentiment 
of  his  rights,  without  indicating  his  duties — 
abandons  him  to  his  own  powers,  and  lets 
all  other  government  go  on  as  it  will.  The 
principle  of  fraternity  is  that  which,  regard¬ 
ing  as  solidary,  or  indissolubly  connected 
together,  all  the  members  of  the  great  human 
family,  tends  to  organize  society,  the  work  of 
man,  on  the  model  of  the  human  body,  the 
work  of  God,  and  founds  the  power  of  go¬ 
vernment  on  persuasion,  on  voluntary  as¬ 
sent.  Authority  has  been  manifested  by 
Catholicism  with  an  eclat  which  astonishes. 
It  prevailed  till  Luther.  Individualism, 
inaugurated  by  Luther,  is  developed  with 
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an  irresistible  power ;  and  separated  from 
the  religious  element,  it  rules  the  present — 
it  is  the  soul  of  things.  Fraternitj,  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  thinkers  of  ‘^the  Moun¬ 
tain,’  disappeared  then  in  a  tempest ;  and 
at  present  appears  to  us  but  in  the  far-oflf 
land  of  the  ideal ;  but  all  grand  hearts  call 
for  it,  and  it  already  occupies  and  illumines 
the  highest  spheres  of  intelligence.  Of 
these  three  principles,  the  first  engenders 
oppression,  by  the  suppression  of  personali¬ 
ty  ;  the  second  causes  oppression  by  anar¬ 
chy  ;  and  the  third  alone  by  harmony  gives 
birth  to  liberty.”  Such  is  a  succinct  state¬ 
ment  of  Louis  Blanc’s  political  positions. 
They  are  more  true  thau  they  are  original, 
and  they  are  all  the  more  to  be  accepted  for 
this. 

Thus  was  Louis  Blanc  engaged  till  the 
Revolution  of  February.  Previously  he 
took  part  in  the  patriotic  banquets  at  Paris, 
and  at  Dijon.  The  thirty  hours  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  have  elevated  him  to  one  of  the 
first  positions  in  France.  He  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important  of  the  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  The  as¬ 
cendency  which  he  exercises  over  the 
masses  is  immense,  but  it  is  rational.  He 
has  instinctively  and  completely  seized  the 
idea  of  the  present  revolution.  He  fully 
comprehends  that  it  is  not  only  a  political 
revolt,  but  also  an  industrial  insurrec¬ 


tion,  a  new  general  societary  movement.  He 
well  knows  that  it  is  more  than  a  question 
of  monarchy  and  republic ;  that  it  is  the 
working-classes  claiming  not  only  universal 
suffrage,  but  universal  employment,  and 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  in  fine,  that  it 
is  the  problem  af  industrial  organization 
insisting  on  solution.  Aware  of  this,  his 
action  in  the  Government  is  firm  and  deci¬ 
sive.  He  knows  that  the  wants  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  reasonable,  and  that,  unless  they 
are  granted,  there  will  be  anarchy  and 
counter-revolution.  This  he  would  pre¬ 
vent  by  employing  the  people  ;  thus  giving 
them  at  once  rights  and  duties,  and  at 
the  same  time  raising  them  above  the 
temptation  of  demagogues.  Among  the 
founders  of  the  new  French  Republic,  by 
the  side  of  such  brilliant  names  as  Lamar¬ 
tine  and  Arago,  posterity  will  worthily 
place  the  name  of  Louis  Blanc. 

[Note,  (by  the  Editor  of  Tail’s  Mai^ine). — We 
very  greatly  fear  that  the  schemes  of  Louis  Blanc 
and  his  associates  may  not  ultimately  be  so  profit¬ 
able  to  France  ae  they  and  their  admirers  believe. 
The  idea  of  making  the  Government  a  universal 
employer  will  not,  we  think,  turn  out  advantageous¬ 
ly  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  loss  must  be  borne  by  the 
producing  classes  of  that  country.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  will  leave  the 
world  more  convinced,  we  suspect,  than  it  found  it. 
that,  in  the  division  of  labor,  Government  cannot 
efficiently  and  directly  become  great  trading,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  agricultural  companies.] 


From  the  Westminitcr  and 
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Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  By  George  F.  Ruxton,  Esq.  London  : 
Murray.  1848. 


Amongst  the  race  of  our  English  poten¬ 
tates,  the  most  avaricious  and  short-sighted 
was  the  mean  and  small-souled  Henry  VII., 
whose  puddle  blood  seems  to  have  passed 
to  his  descendant  Elizabeth,  the  ready  grasp¬ 
er  at  profits  made  at  other  people’s  cost,  and 
not  over  nice  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  ;  witness  her  dealings  with  Drake,  on 
his  return  with  the  plunder  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  after  refusingto  sanction  or  embark 
capital  on  the  first  prospectus  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion.  Christoval  Colon,  or  Colonna,  or 
Columbus,  laid  his  propositions  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  New  World  before  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  who,  considering  him  “  wild  and 


visionary,”  refused  to  speculate  with  the 
contents  of  his  money-bags  in  fitting  him 
out.  The  result  was,  that  the  “  man-mind¬ 
ed”  Isabella  of  Arragon,  influencing  her 
weaker  vessel  of  a  husband,  gave  to  Colon  a 
Spanish  commission,  and  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  portions  of  the  New  World  came  to  be 
possessed  by  a  people  without  genius  for 
other  government  than  the  absolute.  Had 
Colon  sailed  with  an  English  commission, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  need  of  a 
stronger  nation  now  invading  Mexico,  to 
plant  therein  the  seeds  of  law  and  order  by 
the  process  of  conquest ;  nor  would  the 
‘  Westminster  Review  ’  have  needed  an  arti- 
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cle  to  show  that  the  war  waged  by  the 
United  States  against  Mexico  is  a  war  of 
regeneration  for  Mexico,  waged  at  the  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure,  to  which  latter  even 
the  drab-colored  men  of  Pennsylvania  have 
to  contribute. 

The  original  conquest  of  IMexico  by 
Cortes  resolves  itself  into  his  skilful  usance 
of  the  incessant  internal  wars  and  struggles 
of  the  Mexican  tribes.  Had  those  tribes 
been  united,  his  entrance  would  not  have 
been  permitted.  It  is  the  universal  history 
of  all  conquests  by  minorities  over  majori¬ 
ties.  A  civilized  minority  is  a  stronger 
power  than  an  uncivilized  majority  ;  and  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  majority  are  permanently 
bettered  in  position  by  such  conquests,  the 
yoke  is  submitted  to.  But  when  unlimited 
power  begets  oppression,  reaction  com¬ 
mences,  and  the  invaders  are  usually  ousted. 
For  it  is  the  law  of  humanity  that  civiliza¬ 
tion,  meaning  thereby  the  increasing  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind,  should  be  ever  on  the 
move,  faster  or  slower,  and  all  retrograde 
powers  must  be  cast  out,  just  as  the  healthy 
physical  body  sloughs  off  disorders  and  heals 
wounds,  or  dies.  A  Mexican  potentate 
ruled  by  force  over  turbulent  tribes  who 
welcomed  the  stranger  to  help  them  to  re¬ 
move  the  yoke.  By  Mexican  arms  and 
SpdLUish  prestige  Montezuma  fell,  and  Gua- 
timozin  followed  him.  We  hear  much  of 
Spanish  cruelties  to  the  Indian  races,  but  we 
doubt  if  they  were  so  cruel  as  the  Indian 
races  to  each  other.  The  King  of  Spain 
retained  the  dominant  power  hy  virtue  of 
the  annual  migration  of  a  very  few  Spaniards 
to  Mexico.  Some  amalgamated  with  the 
Indian  races,  and  a  new  Mestizo  race  grew 
up.  After  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  new 
race  discovered  that  Spanish  government 
was  a  disadvantage  to  them,  and  that  Span¬ 
ish  power  was  little  more  than  a  prestige. 
They  mustered  up  courage,  expelled  the 
King  of  Spain’s  commanders,  together  with 
his  name,  and  elected  then  their  criolloy 
native  born,  Yturbide,  as  an  emperor  over 
them.  But  Yturbide  had  no  prestige^  and 
many  of  his  equals  thought  they  ought  to 
have  been  emperor  instead  of  him.  The 
result  was,  that  after  a  short  time  his  impe¬ 
rial  crown  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was 
banished  from  Mexico  with  a  promise  of  an 
annual  pension  while  he  stayed  away,  and 
sudden  death  if  he  returned.  The  salary 
was  however  not  punctually  paid,  and  he 
did  return.  Scarcely  had  he  landed,  when 
the  death  promise  was  kept.  He  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  shot  by  a  military  commission. 


and  a  good  deal  of  anarchy  reigned  in  his 
stead.  The  Mexicans  relapsed  into  the 
condition  they  were  in  before  the  landing  of 
Cortes — province  against  province — tribe 
against  tribe.  The  King  of  Spain  grew 
hopeful  thereat,  and  despatched  a  general 
and  a  small  army  to  reconquer  the  country. 
But,  as  if  to  show  that  every  rule  has  an 
exception,  the  Mexicans  actually  united  and 
vanquished  the  invaders,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Santa  Anna,  who  may  be  esteemed 
as  a  fine  sample  of  a  Mexican  patriot,  i.  e., 
a  despotic  ruler,  governing  by  means  of 
an  army  of  half  savages.  The  Spaniards 
driven  off,  Santa  Anna,  minus  one  leg, 
reigned  de  facto y  so  far  as  his  arms  extend¬ 
ed,  till  another  dispute  arose  with  a  stronger 
people — not  Spaniards — but  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — whom  the  vain  military  cox¬ 
comb  expected  to  extinguish  by  the  mere 
act  of  marching  his  numerous  savage  troops 
against  them. 

So  many  imputations  have  been  cast  upon 
the  Americans  with  regard  to  the  Mexican 
war,  that  it  is  important  to  show'  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  it  began — processes  perfectly 
analogous  to  those  which  have  extended  the 
English  Empire  in  India  and  Africa,  and  will 
extend  it  also  in  China ;  i.  e.,  the  mere 
force  of  impact  between  the  civilized  and 
the  uncivilized,  in  which  the  latter  always 
succumb  when  not  sufficiently  numerous 
and  powerful  to  destroy  the  civilized. 

Texas  and  its  annexation  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  an  iniquity  analogous  to  the 
partition  of  Poland,  as  though  Mexico  had 
been  a  well-peopled  country  forcibly  torn 
asunder  ;  but  the  facts  are  w  idely  dillerent. 
Texas  is  no  integral  part  of  Mexico,  but  an 
outlying  province  which,  under  the  King  of 
Spain,  served  as  a  huge  cattle-breeding  farm, 
subject  to  the  incursions  of  the  Red  Indians 
— the  Apache  and  the  Cumanche  tribes. 
They  were  kept  under  by  the  patrolling  of 
several  regiments  of  dragoons  called  Cam- 
peadores  del  Carnpo ;  and  thus  did  Texas 
continue  an  appanage  of  Mexico.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out,  the  dragoons  w’ere 
withdrawn,  and  the  Indian  hunted  over  a 
cattle-stocked  desert.  In  this  condition  a 
certain  Colonel  Austin,  a  hunter  of  the 
Western  States  of  the  American  Union, 
visited  Mexico,  and  proposed  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  that  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of 
land  he  would  plant  five  hundred  rifles,  and 
men  to  wield  them,  together  w  ith  wives  and 
families,  in  Texas,  and  would  thus  take 
order  to  drive  out  and  keep  out  the  Indians. 
The  bargain  was  made  and  the  woi  1:  was 
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done  by  the  fighting  contractor.  Volunteers 
in  great  numbers  tlocked  to  the  successful 
colonel  and  colonist,  and  a  prosperous  trade 
grew  up  with  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  across  the  border.  The  semi-barba¬ 
rous  government  of  Mexico  grew  jealous, 
and  prohibited  the  trade,  declaring  that  all 
Texan  commerce  must  come  by  sea,  and  be 
duly  taxed  by  the  custom-house.  The 
hunting,  rifle-bearing  colonists  demurred 
to  this,  and  disregarded  the  government 
edict,  so  that  their  trade  became  a  process 
of  smuggling.  Indignant  at  the  nonchalance 
of  these  American  citizens,  the  government 
summoned  Col.  Austin  to  Mexico  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.  On  his  compliance  he  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  cast  into  prison. 
Long  he  remained  there,  but  at  length  made 
his  escape  and  returned  to  bis  stronghold  on 
his  ceded  territory.  The  rifle-armed  colo¬ 
nists,  strong  in  the  belief  of  their  own  might, 
declared  Texas  independent  of  Mexico,  and 
prepared  to  do  battle  in  behalf  of  free  trade. 

The  barbarian  power  accepted  their  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  as 
many  thousand  Mexicans  as  the  Tejanos 
were  hundreds  in  number,  marched  to  at¬ 
tack  them.  One  small  body,  hemmed  in  a 
fort  and  nearly  starved,  surrendered  on  the 
usual  terms  of  safety  to  person.  They 
were  massacred  to  a  man,  by  the  orders  of 
the  faithless  savage  in  gilt  pantaloons  and 
epaulettes,  W’ith  a  Spanish  name  and  a  cork 
leg.  Roused  by  the  treachery,  the  ardour 
of  their  remaining  comrades  was  redoubled. 
The  hundreds  defeated  the  thousands,  and 
captured  Santa  Anna.  They  did  not  mur¬ 
der  him,  but  as  the  price  of  his  freedom 
stipulated  for  the  recognition  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Texas  ;  he  agreed  to  it,  and 
was  set  ashore  in  the  United  States.  He 
returned  to  Mexico,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  repudiated  his  agreement.  At  a 
subsequent  period  another  expedition  was 
sent  against  Texas  ;  it  failed,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  independence  of  Texas  was 
acknowledged  by  foreign  powers,  England 
amongst  the  number.  Being  independent, 
the  citizens  of  Texas  prayed  to  be  admitted 
into  the  northern  union.  The  Americans 
accepted  them,  and  thus  Texas  was  annex¬ 
ed.  Nor  was  there  in  all  this  anything  con¬ 
trary  to  international  law.  The  colonists 
bought  land  from  Mexico— fulfilled  the 
terms  of  payment — became  Mexican  citi¬ 
zens — disputed  an  oppressive  fiscal  regula¬ 
tion — rose  in  rebellion— established  their 
independence — obtained  its  recognition  by 
neutrals — and  joined  themselves  to  another 


state.  All  this  was  as  legally  right  as  it 
was  morally  just.  We  cannot  see  what 
right  any  nation  in  the  world  has  to  prevent 
wild  lands  from  being  colonized  ;  still  less 
can  we  conceive  that  barbarians  goid-em- 
broidered  should  be  permitted  to  form  an 
obstacle  to  civilization.  It  is  after  all  moral 
force  that  must  hold  the  rule  ;  and  when 
supported  by  physical  power,  to  make  order 
grow  out  of  disorder,  it  would  be  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  thing  indeed  for  the  world  were  it  to  be 
thwarted. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  we  advo¬ 
cated  these  principles  in  the  ‘  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly,’  in  a  review  of  a  work  on  the  United 
States,  by  Achille  Murat,  son  of  him  of  the 
White  Plume  and  the  Red  Hand,  who  final¬ 
ly  fell  a  \ictim  to  his  belief  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  was  made  to  be  the  tools  of  indi¬ 
vidual  men.  When  we  wrote,  Texas  was 
only  preparing  for  independence  ;  the  result 
was  anticipated,  and  has  since  become  a 
fact. 

The  Mexican  barbarians  could  not  or 
would  not  take  warning  by  the  fall  of  Texas, 
but  tempted  fate  by  quarreling  with  a 
powerful  nation,  whose  out-posts  are  ever 
sure  to  be  peopled  with  the  least  scrupulous 
of  their  citizens,  men  too  happy  to  find  a 
legitimate  cause  for  quarrel.  Too  cowardly 
to  defend  their  country,  too  covetous  to 
unite  amongst  themselves,  and  too  bombas¬ 
tic  to  acknowledge  themselves  overmatched, 
the  Mexicans  skirmished  and  ran  away,  bit 
by  bit,  before  the  American  hunters,  de.sig- 
nated  as  an  army  ;  till  one  fine  morning,  the 
conquerors  found  themselves  in  the  capital, 
and  obliged  to  ransack  their  brains  to  im¬ 
provise  a  government,  partly  military,  to 
reduce  the  country  to  order — take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  revenues— encourage  the  mines, 
and  exterminate  the  few  guerillas.  They 
meant  only  to  conquer  a  respectful  deport¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  and  they 
found  to  their  surprise  that  they  had  con¬ 
quered  a  country  entire.  At  any  time  the 
invaders  W'ould  have  been  glad  to  have 
made  peace,  but  absolutely  there  never  was 
union  enough  among  the  Mexicans  to  con- 
stitute  a  government  with  whom  to  treat. 
Could  a  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Mexicans  being  a  mere  rabble 
and  not  a  nation,  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Rux- 
ton  would  at  once  decide  it. 

When  we  perused  the  first  volume,  which 
has  no  name  to  it,  we  were  tempted  to  ex¬ 
claim  Aut  Ford  avt  diabolus,  so  like  is  the 
style  to  that  writer’s  ‘  Hand  Book  of  Spain,’ 
Cosas  de  Espana — Spanish  matters — being 
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merely  changed  into  Cosas  de  Mejico— mat-  the  surface-seeing  fair  sex,  to  whom  he  ever  pays 
ters  of  Mexico.  Ere  we  finish  our  quo-  the  most  curtly  attention. 


tations,  we  doubt  not  to  convince  our 
readers  that  all  we  have  written  previously 
is  true  as  gospel  in  national  criticism. 

Mr.  Ruxton,  provided  apparently  with  a 
British  government  passport,  judging  by  his 
mysterious  influence  on  officials,  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz  at  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war  with  Mexico,  visited  the 
capital,  and  travelled  northward  through 
Queretaro  (where  the  Mexicans  have  vain¬ 
ly  attempted  to  get  up  a  Congress),  Zacate¬ 
cas,  Durango,  Chihuahua  (pronounced  Chee 
Wah  Wah),^nta  Fe,Red  River,  Arkansas, 
so  on  home  to  England  by  way  of  New 
York.  A  more  “  respectable  man,”  in  the 
Spanish  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.,  “a  taller 
fellow  of  his  hands,”  never  crossed  a  horse. 
Captain  Marryatt’s  shrewdness  and  writing 
j)Ower,  with  tact  of  observation  united  to  all 
the  qualities  and  endurance  of  a  western 
hunter,  could  .scarcely  be  combined  with 
refined  gentleness,  but  he  would  be  an  ad-  ] 
mirable  travelling  companion  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  We  could  sleep  surely  in  the  red 
man’s  wilderness,  with  his  true  rifle,  clear 
brain,  and  iron  constitution  to  help  us. 
Nothing  escapes  him,  and  nothing  seems  to 
daunt  him,  and  he  is  proof  against  humbug 
of  all  kinds.  Yet  should  we  have  been 
better  pleased  with  him  had  he  avoided 
kicking  the  unfortunate  lepere. 

The  following  description  of  Santa  Anna 
we  would  swear  to  in  any  court  in  Christen¬ 
dom.  He  has  just  returned  to  Mexico  after 


“  If  half  the  anecdotes  are  true  which  1  have 
heard  narrated  by  his  most  intimate  friends,  any 
office  or  appointment  in  his  gift  can  always  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  application  of  a  female  interceder ;  and 
on  such  an  occasion  he  first  saw  his  present  wife, 
then  a  girl  of  fifteen,  whom  her  mother  brought  to 
the  amorous  President,  to  win  the  bestowal  upon 
her  of  a  pension  for  former  services,  and  8anta 
Anna  became  so  enamoured  of  the  artless  beauty, 
that  he  soon  after  signified  his  gracious  intention 
of  honouring  her  with  his  august  hand,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  secure  the  young  lady  in  a  less  legiti¬ 
mate  manner,  which  the  politic  mamma,  however, 
took  care  to  frustrate. 

**Aug.  17. — We  had  an  emeiUe  amongst  the  Ve- 
ra-Cruzanos.  As  I  was  passing  through  the  great 
plaza,  a  large  crowd  was  assembled  before  the 
Casa  de  Ayuntamiento,  or  town-hall.  Accosting 
a  negro,  who,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  was  calmly 
smoking  his  paper  cigar,  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
affair,  I  inquired  the  cause  of  the  riotous  proceed¬ 
ing.  ‘  No  es  mucho,  caballero :  un  pronuncia- 
mento,  no  mas,*  he  answered — nothing,  sir,  noth- 
I  ing,  only  a  revolution.  On  further  inquiry,  how¬ 
ever,  I  learned  that  the  cause  of  the  mob  assem¬ 
bling  before  the  ayuntamiento  was,  that  the  people 
of  Vera  Cruz  wdlled  that  one  of  that  body  should, 
as  their  representative,  proceed  to  the  palace  to  lay 
before  Santa  Anna  a  statement  of  certain  grievances 
which  they  required  should  be  removed.  Not  one 
of  that  body  relished  the  idea  of  bearding  the  lion 
in  his  den,  although  supposed  at  this  moment  to  be 
on  his  good  behaviour,  but  one  Sousa,  a  native  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  by  trade  a  tinman,  stepped  forth 
from  the  crowd  and  declared  himself  ready  to  speak 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

“  They  had  previously  clamoured  for  Santa 
Anna  to  show  himself  in  the  balcony  of  the  palace, 
but  he  had  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  being 


one  of  his  banishments.  The  description  of  unable  to  stand  on  account  of  his  bad  leg,  and 


the  democratic  tinman— one  of  the  best 
samples  of  Spanish  America— is  also  excel¬ 
lent. 

“  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  is  a  hale- 
looking  man  between  fifty  and  si.xty,  with  an  Old 
Bailey  countenance  and  a  very  well  built  wooden 
leg.  The  Senora,  a  pretty  girl  of  seventeen,  pout¬ 
ed  at  the  cool  reception,  for  not  one  “viva”  was 
heard  ;  and  her  mother,  a  fat,  vulgar,  old  dame, 
was  rather  unceremoniously  congeed  from  the  pro¬ 
cession,  which  she  took  in  high  dudgeon.  The 
General  was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and  looked 


said  that  he  was  ready  at  any  time  to  receive  and 
confer  with  one  of  their  body.  Sousa,  the  volun¬ 
teer,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  without 
ceremony  entered  the  General’s  room,  w’here  Santa 
Anna  was  sitting,  surrounded  by  a  large  staff  of 
general  officers,  priests,  &c.  Advancing  boldly  to 
his  chair,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Mi  General, for  more  than 
twenty  years  you  have  endeavored  to  ruin  our 
country.  Twice  have  you  been  exiled  for  your 
misdeeds;  beware  that  this  time  you  think  of  us, 
and  not  of  yourself  only  !’ 

“  At  this  bold  language  Santa  Anna’s  friends 
expressed  their  displeasure  by  hissing  and  stamping 


anything  but  pleased  at  the  absence  of  everything  on  the  floor ;  but  Sousa,  turning  to  them  with  a 
like  applause,  which  he  doubtless  expected  would  look  of  contempt,  continued  :  ‘  These,  General,  are 
have  greeted  him.  His  countenance  completely  your  enemies  and  ours ;  y  mas,  son  traidores — 
betrays  his  character  :  indeed,  I  never  saw  a  ph}  si-  and  more  than  this,  they  are  traitors.  They  seek 
ognomy  in  which  the  evil  passions,  which  lie  no-  alone  to  attain  their  ends,  and  care'  not  whether 
toriously  possesses,  were  more  strongly  marked,  they  sacrifice  you  and  their  country.  They  will 
Oily  duplicity,  treachery,  avarice,  and  sensuality,  be  the  first  to  turn  against  you.  Para  nosotros, 
are  depicted  on  every  feature,  and  his  well-known  Vera-Cruzanos  qui  somos — for  us,  who  are  of 
character  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  impress  his  Vera  Cruz — what  we  require  is  this;  remove  the 
vices  have  stamped  upon  his  face.  In  person  he  soldiers;  we  do  not  want  to  be  ruled  by  armed 
is  portly,  and  not  devoid  of  a  certain  well-bred  savages.  Give  us  arms,  and  we  will  defend  our 
bearing  which  wins  for  him  golden  opinions  from  town  and  our  houses,  but  we  want  no  soldiers.* 
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Santa  Anna,  taken  aback,  remained  silent. 

**  ‘  Answer  me,  General,’  cried  out  the  sturdy 
tinman  ;  ‘  I  represent  the  people  of  Vera  Cruz,  who 
brought  you  back,  and  will  be  answered.’ 

“  ‘  To  morrow,’  meekly  replied  the  dreaded 
tyrant,  ‘  I  will  give  orders  that  the  troops  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  you  shall  be  supplied  with  one  thou- 
•sand  stand  of  arms.’  ‘  Esta  bueno,  mi  General’ — 
it  is  well.  General — answered  Sousa,  and  returned 
to  the  mob,  who,  on  learning  the  result  of  the 
conference,  filled  the  air  with  vivas. 

“  ‘  Valgame  en  Dios !’  exclaimed  my  friend, 
the  negro  ;  ‘  que  hombre  tan  osado  es  este  !’ — what 
pluck  this  man  must  have  to  open  his  lips  to  the 
Presidente !” 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  heroic 
patriots  who  were  to  destroy  the  Yankee 
invaders. 


Just  before  sunset  we  overtook  the  rear  guard 
of  the  valiant  Eleventh,  which  that  day  had 
marched  from  Vera  Cruz  en  route  to  the  seat  of 
war,  for  the  purpose,  as  one  of  the  officers  inform¬ 
ed  me,  ‘  dar  un  goipe  a  los  Norte  Americanos’ — 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  North  Americans. 

“  The  marching  costume  of  those  heroes,  1 
thought  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  season — a  shako  on  the  head,  whilst  coat, shirt, 
and  pantaloons  hung  suspended  in  a  bundle  from 
the  end  of  the  firelock  carried  over  the  shoulder, 
and  their  cuerpos  required  no  other  covering  than 
the  coatings  of  mud  with  which  they  were  caked 
from  head  to  foot,  singing,  however,  merrily  as 
they  marched.” 


Mexican  innkeeping  is  u 
to  Mexico,  but  to  Spanish 

ly- 


America 


“  Mine  host  and  his  family  had  separate  ac¬ 
commodations  for  themselves,  of  course ;  and  into 
this  part  of  the  mansion  Castillo  managed  to  in¬ 
troduce  himself  and  me,  and  to  procure  some  sup- 
per.  The  chambermaid — who,  unlocking  the 
door  of  the  room  apportioned  to  us,  told  us  to  be¬ 
ware  of  the  malagente  (the  bad  people)  who  were 
about — was  a  dried-up  old  man,  with  a  long  griz¬ 
zled  beard  and  matted  hair,  which  fell,  guiltless  of 
comb  or  brush,  on  his  shoulders.  He  was  perfect¬ 
ly  horrified  at  our  uncomplimentary  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  the  cleanliness  of  the  apartment,  about  the 
floor  of  which  troops  of  fleas  w’ere  caracolling, 
while  flat  odoriferous  bugs  were  sticking  in  patch¬ 
es  to  the  walls.  My  request  for  some  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  washing,  almost  knocked  him 
down  w’lth  the  heinousness  of  the  demand ;  but 
when  he  had  brought  a  little  earthenware  saucer, ' 
holding  about  a  tablespoonful,  and  I  asked  for  a  j 
towel,  he  stared  at  me,  open-mouthed,  without  an- ' 
swering,  and  then  burst  out  into  an  immoderate  fit ' 
of  laughter.  ‘Ay,  que  hombre,  Ave  Maria  Puris-  \ 
sima,  que  loco  es  este !’ — Oh,  what  a  man,  what  a  ! 
madman  i.s  this !  ‘  Servilletta,  panuela,  toalla,  que  ! 

demonio  quiere  .’’ — towel,  napkin,  handkerchief —  I 
what  the  devil  does  he  want  ? — repeating  the  dif-  j 


ferent  terms  I  used  to  explain  that  I  wanted  a 
towel. 

“  ‘  Ha,  ha,  ha !  es  medio-tonto,  es  medio  tonio.’ 
— a  half-witted  fellow,  I  see.  ‘  Que  demonio ! 
quiere  agua,  quiere  toalla  !’ — what  the  devil!  he 
wants  water,  towels,  everything.  ‘Adios  !’” 

Can  any  collection  of  men  be  called  a  na¬ 
tion  or  a  people,  w’ho  permit  the  following 
things  on  the  highroad  leading  from  their 
principal  seaport  to  their  capital  1 

“On  inquiry  as  to  the  modes  of  travelling  from 
Jalapa  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  I  found  that  the  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  diligencia  to  the  capital  was  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  any  other  at  this  season,  on  account  of 
the  rains ;  although  by  the  former  there  was  al¬ 
most  a  certainty  of  being  robbed  or  attacked.  So 
much  a  matter  of  course  is  this  disagreeable  pro¬ 
ceeding,  that  the  Mexicans  invariably  calculate  a 
certain  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  road,  including 
the  usual  fee  for  los  caballeros  del  camino.  All 
baggage  is  sent  by  the  arrieros  or  muleteers,  by 
which  means  it  is  ensured  from  all  danger,  although 
a  long  time  on  the  road.  The  usual  charge  is 
twelve  dollars  a  carga,  or  mule-load  of  200  lbs., 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital,  being  from  ten  to 
twenty  days  on  the  road.  The  Mexicans  never 
dream  of  resisting  the  robbers,  and  a  coach-load  of 
nine  is  often  stopped  and  plundered  by  one  man. 
The  ladrones,  however,  often  catch  a  Tartar  if  a 
party  of  foreigners  should  happen  to  be  in  the 
coach ;  and  but  the  other  day,  two  Englishmen, 
one  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  the  other  a  resident  in 
Zacatecas,  being  in  a  coach  which  was  stopped  by 
nine  robbers,  near  Puebla,  on  being  ordered  to 
alight,  and  hoca  haxo — throw  themselves  on  their 
noses, — replied  to  the  request  by  shooting  a  couple 
of  them,  and,  quietly  resuming  their  seats,  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  journey. 

“  During  my  stay  two  English  naval  officers 
arrived  in  the  diligencia  from  Mexico.  As  they 
stepped  out,  bristling  with  arms,  the  Mexican  by¬ 
standers  ejaculated,  ‘  Valgame  Dios  !  What  men 
these  English  are  !’  ‘  Esos  son  hombres !’ — These 
arc  men  !  The  last  week  the  coach  was  robbed 
three  times,  and  a  poor  Gachupin,  mistaken  for  an 
Englishman,  was  nearly  killed,  the  robbers  hav¬ 
ing  vowed  vengeance  against  the  pale  faces  for 
the  slaughter  of  their  two  comrades  at  Puebla ; 
and  a  few  months  before,  tw'o  robbers  crawled 
upon  the  coach  during  the  night,  and,  putting  a 
pistol  through  the  leathern  panels,  shot  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  passenger  in  the  head,  who,  they  had  been 
informed,  carried  arms,  and  was  determined  to  re¬ 
sist.  There  is  not  a  travelling  Mexican  who  can¬ 
not  narrate  to  you  his  experiences  on  ‘the  road;’ 
and  scarcely  a  foreigner  in  the  country,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  English  and  Americans,  who  has  not 
come  to  blow’s  with  the  ladrones  at  some  period  or 
other  of  his  life. 

“  Such  being  the  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  be¬ 
fore  starting  on  this  dangerous  exjiedition,  and 
particularly  as  I  carried  all  my  baggage  with  me 
(being  too  old  a  soldier  ever  to  part  with  that),  as¬ 
sisted  by  mine  host  Don  Juan,  I  had  a  minute  in¬ 
spection  of  arms  and  ammunition,  all  of  which 
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were  put  in  perfect  order.  One  fine  morning, 
therefore,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  diligencia,  with  a 
f  ormidable  battery  of  a  double-barrel  rifle,  a  ditto 
carbine,  two  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  blunderbuss. 
Blank  were  the  faces  of  my  four  fellow-passen- 
gers  when  I  entered  thus  equipped.  They  pro¬ 
tested,  they  besought — every  one’s  life  would  be 
sacrificed  were  one  of  the  party  to  resist.  ‘  Se- 
nores,’  I  said,  ‘  here  are  arms  for  you  all:  belter 
for  you  to  fight  than  to  be  killed  like  a  rat.’  No, 
they  washed  their  hands  of  it — would  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  gun  or  pistol.  ‘  Vaya :  no  es  el 
co.stumbre’ — it  is  not  the  custom,  they  said. 

However,  we  reached  Puebla  safe  and  sound, 
and  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  Fonda  de  las  Dili- 
gencias,  where  the  coach  and  its  contents  were 
minutely  inspected  by  a  robl)er-spy,  who,  after  he 
had  counted  the  passengers  and  their  arms,  imme¬ 
diately  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  away. 
This  is  done  every  day,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  who  wink  at  the  cool  proceeding. 

“  In  a  country  where  justice  is  not  to  be  had — 
where  injustice  is  to  be  bought — w’here  the  law 
exists  but  in  name,  and  is  despicable  and  power¬ 
less,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  outrages 
are  quietly  submitted  to  by  a  demoralized  people, 
who  prefer  any  other  means  of  procuring  a  living 
than  by  honest  work ;  and  who  are  ready  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  most  violent  means  to  gratify  their  in¬ 
satiable  passion  for  gambling,  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this  national  evil.  It  is  a  positive  fact 
that  men  of  all  ranks  and  stations  scruple  not  to 
resort  to  the  road  to  relieve  their  temporary  embar- 
ras.smenls,  the  result  of  gambling;  and  numerous 
instances  might  be  brought  forward  where  such 
parties  have  been  detected, and  in  some  cases  exe¬ 
cuted,  for  thus  offending  against  the  laws.  One  I 
may  mention — that  of  Colonel  Yanes,  aide-de-camp 
to  Santa  Anna,  who  was  garrotted  for  the  robbery 
and  murder  of  the  Swiss  Consul  in  Mexico,  a  few 
years  since.” 

The  following  might  be  a  pure  bit  of  La- 
zarillo  de  Tormes  or  Quevedo. 

“  Those  philosophical  strangers  who  wish  to 
see  ‘  life  in  Mexico*  mus',  be  careful  what  they 
are  about,  and  keep  their  eyes  skinned,  as  they 
say  in  Missouri.  Here  there  are  no  detective  po¬ 
lice  from  which  to  select  a  guide  for  the  back 
slums — no  Sergeant  Shackel  to  initiate  one  into 
the  mysteries  of  St.  Giles’s  and  the  Seven  Dials. 
One  mu.st  depend  upon  his  owm  nerve  and  bowie- 
knife,  his  presence  of  mind  and  Colt’s  revolver; 
but  armed  even  with  all  these  precautions,  it  is 
a  dangerous  experiment,  and  much  better  to  be 
left  alone.  Provided,  however,  that  one  speaks 
the  language  tolerably  well,  is  judicious  in  the 
distribution  of  his  dollars,  and  steers  clear  of  com¬ 
mitting  any  act  of  gallantry,  by  which  he  may 
provoke  the  jealousy  and  cuchillo  of  the  suscep¬ 
tible  Mejicano,  the  expedition  may  be  undertaken 
without  much  danger,  and  a  satisfactory  moral 
drawn  therefrom. 

“  One  night,  equipped  from  head  to  foot  ‘  al 
paisano,’  and  accompanied  by  one  Jose  Maria 
Canales,  a  worthy  rascal,  who  in  every  capacity. 


from  a  colonel  of  dragoons  to  a  horse-boy,  had 
perambulated  the  republic  from  Yucatan  to  the 
valley  of  Taos,  and  had  inhabited  apartments  in 
the  palace  of  the  viceroys  as  well  as  in  the  Acor- 
dada,  and  nearly  every  intermediate  grade  of  habi¬ 
tation,  I  sallied  out  for  the  very  purpose  of  perpe¬ 
trating  such  an  expedition  as  I  have  attempted  to 
dissuade  others  from  undertaking. 

“Our  first  visit  was  to  the  classic  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Acordada,  a  prison  which  contains  as 
unique  a  collection  of  malefactors  as  the  most 
civilized  cities  of  Europe  could  produce.  On  the 
same  principle  as  that  professed  by  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  who,  during  a  naval  battle,  put  his  head 
into  a  hole  through  which  a  cannon  shot  had  just 
passed,  as  the  most  secure  place  in  the  ship,  so  do 
the  rogues  and  rascals,  the  pickpockets,  murder¬ 
ers,  burglars,  highwaymen,  coiners,  et  hnc  genus 
omne,  choose  to  reside  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
gallows. 

“  My  companion,  who  was  perfectly  at  home 
in  this  locality,  recommended  that  we  should  first 
visit  a  celebrated  pulqueria,  where  he  would  intro¬ 
duce  me  to  a  caballero — a  gentleman — who  knew 
everything  that  was  going  on,  and  w’ould  inform 
us  what  amusements  were  on  foot  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  night.  Arrived  at  the  pulque-shop,  we 
found  it  a  small  filthy  den,  crowded  with  men  and 
women  of  the  low’est  class,  swelling  the  popular 
liquor,  and  talking  unintelligible  slang.  My  cice¬ 
rone  led  me  through  the  crowd,  directly  up  to  a 
man  w'ho,  wdth  his  head  through  a  species  of  sack 
without  sleeves,  and  sans  chemise^  wms  serving  out 
the  pulque  to  his  numerous  customers.  I  w’as 
introduced  as  ‘  un  forastero,  un  caballero  Yngles’ 
— a  stranger — an  English  gentleman,  his  particular 
friend.  Mine  host  politely  offered  his  hand,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  his  house  and  all  in  it  was  mine 
from  that  hour,  poured  us  out  two  large  green 
tumblers  of  pulque,  and  requested  us  to  be  seated. 

“  It  was  soon  known^lhat  a  foreigner  was  in 
the  room.  In  spite  of  my  dress  and  common 
sarape,  I  w’as  soon  singled  out.  Cries  of  *  Estran- 
gero,  Tejano,  Yanque,  burro,’  saluted  me ;  I  was 
a  Texan,  a  Yankee,  and  consequently  burro — a 
jackass.  The  crowd  surrounded  me,  women  push¬ 
ed  through  the  throng,  ver  el  burro — to  look  at 
the  jackass;  and  threats  of  summary  chastisement 
and  ejection  were  muttered.  Seeing  that  afTairs 
began  to  look  cloudy,  I  rose,  and,  placing  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  assured  the  Caballeros  y  las  senoritas 
that  they  labored  under  a  slight  error:  that, 
although  my  face  w’as  white,  I  was  no  Texan, 
neither  was  I  Yankee  nor  a  jackass,  but  ‘  Yngles, 
muy  amigo  a  la  republica’ — an  Englishman,  hav¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  republic  much  at  heart ;  and 
that  my  affection  for  them,  and  hatred  of  Iheii 
enemies,  was  something  too  excessive  to  express  ; 
that  to  prove  this,  my  only  hope  w’as,  that  they 
w’ould  do  me  the  kindness  to  discuss  at  their  leisure 
h.ilf  an  arroba  of  pulque,  which  I  begged  then 
and  there  to  pay  for,  and  present  to  them  in  token 
of  my  sincere  friendship. 

“  The  tables  were  instantly  turned :  I  was 
saluted  with  cries  of  ‘  V’^iva  el  Yngles  !  Que  mue- 
ren  los  Yanqiies  !  Vivan  nosotros  y  pulque  !’ — 
Hurrah  for  the  Englishman  !  Death  to  the  Yan- 
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kees !  Long  live  ourselves  and  pulque !  The 
dirty  wretches  thronged  round  to  shake  my 
hand,  and  semi-drunken  poblanas  lavished  their 
embraces  on  ‘  el  gucro.*  1  must  here  explain  that, 
in  Mexico,  people  with  fair  hair  and  complexions 
are  called  gucro,  guera ;  and,  from  the  caprice  of 
human  nature,  the  guero  is  always  a  favourite  of 
the  fair  sex  :  the  same  as,  in  our  country,  the 
olive-coloured  foreigners  with  black  hair  and 
beards  are  thought  ‘such  loves’  by  our  fair 
countrywomen.  The  gucro,  however,  shares  this 
favoritism  with  the  genuine  unadulterated  negro, 
who  is  also  greatly  admired  by  the  Mejicans. 

“  After  leaving  the  pulqueria,  we  visited,  with¬ 
out  suspicion,  the  dens  where  these  people  congre¬ 
gate  for  the  night — filthy  cellars,  where  men, 
women,  and  children  were  sleeping,  rolled  in 
sarapes,  or  in  groups,  playing  at  cards,  furiously 
smoking,  quarreling,  and  fighting.  In  one  we 
were  attracted  to  the  corner  of  a  room,  whence 
issued  the  tow  sobs  of  a  woman,  and,  drawing 
near  the  spot  as  well  as  the  almost  total  darkness 
would  admit,  i  saw  a  man,  pale  and  ghastly, 
stretched  on  a  sarape,  with  the  blood  streaming 
from  a  wound  in  the  right  breast,  which  a  half- 
naked  woman  was  trying  in  vain  to  quench. 

“  He  had  just  been  stabbed  by  a  lepero  with 
whom  he  had  been  playing  at  cards  and  quarreled, 
and  who  was  coolly  sitting  within  a  yard  of  the, 
wounded  man,  continuing  his  game  with  another, 
the  knife  lying  before  him  covered  with  blood. 

“  The  wound  was  evidently  mortal;  but  no  one 
present  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  dying 
man,  excepting  the  woman,  who,  true  to  her  na¬ 
ture,  vcas  endeavoring  to  relieve  him. 

“  After  seeing  every  thing  horrible  in  this  region 
of  crime,  we  took  an  opposite  direction,  and, 
crossing  the  city,  entered  the  suburb  called  the 
Barrio  de  Santa  Anna. 

“  This  quarter  is  inhabited  by  a  more  respect¬ 
able  class  of  villains.  The  ladrones  d  cabalto — 
knights  of  the  road — make  this  their  rendezvous, 
and  bring  here  the  mules  and  horses  they  have 
stolen.  It  is  also  much  frequented  by  the  arrieros, 
a  class  of  men  who  may  be  trusted  with  untold 
gold  in  the  way  of  trade,  but  who  are,  when  not 
‘  en  atajo’  (unemployed),  as  unscrupulous  as  their 
neighbors.  They  are  a  merry  set,  and  the  best 
of  companions  on  the  road  ;  make  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but,  from  their  devotion  to  pulque  and  the 
fair  sex,  are  always  poor,  ‘  Gastar  dinero  como 
arriero’ — to  spend  money  like  an  arriero — is  a 
common  saying. 

“  In  a  meson  much  frequented  by  these  men, 
we  found  a  fandango  of  the  first  order  in  progress. 
An  atajo  havmg  arrived  from  Durango,  the  arrieros 
belonging  to  it  were  celebrating  their  safe  arrival, 
by  entertaining  their  friends  with  a  bayle  ;  and 
into  this  my  friend,  who  was  ‘  one  of  them,’  intro¬ 
duced  me  as  an  amigo  particular — a  particular 
friend. 

“  The  entertainment  was  al-fresco,  no  room  in 
the  meson  being  large  enough  to  hold  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  consequently  the  dancing  took  place  in  the 
corral,  and  under  the  {lortales,  where  sat  the  mu¬ 
sicians,  three  guitars  and  a  tamborine,  and  where 
also  was  good  store  of  pulque  and  mezcal. 


“  The  women,  in  their  dress  and  appearance, 
reminded  me  of  the  manolas  of  Madrid.  Some 
wore  very  picturesque  dresses,  and  all  had  massive 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  The  majority, 
however,  had  on  the  usual  poblana  enagua,  a  red 
or  yellow  kind  of  petticoat,  fringed  or  embroi¬ 
dered,  over  the  simple  chemisette,  which,  loose 
and  unconfined,  except  at  their  waists,  displayed 
most  prodigally  their  charms.  Stockings  are  never 
worn  by  this  class,  but  they  are  invariably  very 
particular  in  their  chnusstire,  a  well-fitting  shoe 
showing  off  their  small  well-formed  feet  and 
ankles. 

“  The  men  were  all  dressed  in  elaborate  Mexi¬ 
can  finery,  and  in  the  costumes  of  the  different 
provinces  of  which  they  were  natives. 

“  The  dances  resembled,  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
fandango  and  arabe  of  Spain,  but  were  more 
clumsy,  and  the  pantomimic  action  less  energetic 
and  striking.  Some  of  the  dances  were  descriptive 
of  the  different  trades  and  profe.ssions.  El  Zapa- 
teroy  the  shoemaker ;  el  Sastroncito,  the  little 
tailor;  el  Espaderoy  the  swordsman,  &c.,  vrere 
amongst  those  in  the  greatest  demand ;  the  guitar- 
players  keeping  time,  and  accompanying  them¬ 
selves  with  their  voices  in  descriptive  songs. 

“  The  fandango  had  progressed  very  peacefully, 
and  good  humour  had  prevailed  until  the  last 
hour,  when,  just  as  the  dancers  were  winding  up 
the  evening,  by  renewed  exertions  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  dance,  the  musicians,  inspired  by  pulque, 
were  twanging  with  vigour  their  relaxed  catgut, 
and  a  general  chorus  was  being  roared  out  by  the 
romping  votaries  of  Terpsichore,  above  the  din 
and  clamor  a  piercing  shriek  was  heard  from  the 
corner  of  the  corral,  where  was  congregated  a 
knot  of  men  and  women,  who  chose  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  rosy  god  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening,  rather  than  the  exertions  of  the 
dance.  The  ball  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  everyone  hastening  to  the  quarter  whence 
the  shriek  proceeded. 

“  Two  men  with  drawn  knives  in  their  hands 
were  struggling  in  the  arms  of  several  women, 
who  strove  to  prevent  their  encounter — one  of  the 
women  having  received  an  ugly  wound  in  the 
attempt,  which  had  caused  the  shriek  of  pain 
which  had  alarmed  the  dancers. 

“  ‘  Que  es  eso  ?’ — What  is  this  ? — asked  a  tall 
powerful  Durangueno,  elbowing  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  ‘Que  quieren  esos  gallos.” — What 
do  those  game  cocks  want?  ‘  A  pelear?’ — To 
fight,  eh  ?  ‘  Vamos,  a  ver  los  toros  ?’ — Come,  let 
us  see  the  fun ! — he  shouted.  In  an  instant  a 
ring  was  formed  ;  men  and  women  standing  at  a 
respectable  distance,  out  of  reach  of  the  knives. 
Two  men  held  the  combatants,  who,  with  sarapes 
rolled  round  their  arms,  passion  darting  out  of 
their  fiery  eyes,  looked  like  two  bulldogs  ready  for 
the  fray. 

“  At  a  signal  they  were  loosed  at  each  other, 
and,  with  a  shout,  rushed  on  with  uplifted  knives. 
It  was  short  work  with  them,  for  at  the  first  blow 
the  tendons  of  the  right  arm  of  one  of  them  were 
severed,  and  his  weapon  fell  to  the  ground ;  and 
as  his  antagonist  was  about  to  plunge  his  knife 
into  the  body  of  his  disarmed  foe,  the  bystanders 
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rushed  in  and  prevented  it,  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  patrulla  (the  patrol)  entered  the  corral 
with  bayonets  drawn,  and  sauve  qui  pent  was  the 
word ;  a  visit  to  the  Acordada  bein^  the  certain 
penalty  of  being  concerned  in  a  brawl  where 
knives  have  been  used,  if  taken  by  the  guard. 
For  myself,  with  a  couple  of  soldiers  at  my  heels, 

I  flew  out  of  the  gate,  and  never  stopped  until  1 
found  myself  safe  under  the  sheets,  just  as  day¬ 
break  was  tinging  the  lop  of  the  cathedral.” 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Ruxton  as  to  the 
Mexican  character  is  thoroughly  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  all  their  historical  acts.  But  we  do 
not  see  the  sequitur  the  author  insists  on  of 
the  remedy  being  found  in  a  monarchy.  We 
rather  incline  to  the  amalgamation  with  the 
American  Union. 

“  The  Mexicans,  as  a  people,  rank  decidedly 
low  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  They  are  deficient 
in  moral  as  well  as  physical  organization ;  by  the 
latter  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  they  are  wanting 
in  corporeal  qualities,  although  certainly  inferior  to 
most  races  in  bodily  strength ;  but  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  that  respect,  which  is  invariably  found 
attendant  upon  a  low  state  of  moral  or  intellectual 
organization.  They  are  treacherous,  cunning, 
indolent,  and  without  energy,  and  cowardly  by 
nature.  Inherent,  instinctive  cowardice  is  rarely 
met  with  in  any  race  of  men,  yet  I  affirm  that  in 
this  instance  it  certainly  exists,  and  is  most  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  they  possess  at  the  same  time  that 
amount  of  brutish  indifference  to  death  which  can 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  soldiers,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve.  if  properly  led,  that  the  Mexicans  would 
on  this  account  behave  tolerably  w’ell  in  the  field, 
but  no  more  than  tolerably. 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  little  astonishment  to  me  that 
the  country  is  in  the  state  it  is.  It  can  never  pro¬ 
gress  or  become  civilized  until  its  present  popula¬ 
tion  IS  supplanted  by  a  more  energetic  one.  The 
present  would-be  republican  form  of  government 
is  not  adapted  to  such  a  population  as  exists  in 
Mexico,  as  is  plainly  evident  in  the  effects  of  the 
constantly  recurring  revolutions.  Until  a  people 
can  appreciate  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  the  advantages  of  free  institutions 
are  thrown  away  upon  them.  A  long  minority 
has  to  be  passed  through  before  this  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  this  instance,  before  the  requisite  fit¬ 
ness  can  be  attained,  the  country  will  probably 
have  passed  from  the  hands  of  its  present  owners 
to  a  more  able  and  energetic  race.  On  the  subject 
of  government  I  will  not  touch :  I  maintain 
that  the  Mexicans  are  incapable  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  will  always  be  so  until  regenerated. 
The  separation  from  Spain  has  been  the  ruin  of 
the  country,  which,  by-the-bye,  is  quite  ready  to 
revert  to  its  former  owners ;  and  the  prevailing 
feeling  over  the  w’hole  country  inclines  to  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  a  monarchical  system.  The  mi¬ 
serable  anarchy  which  has  existed  since  its  separa¬ 
tion,  has  sufficiently  and  bitterly  proved  to  the 
people  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  one ;  and  the 
wonder  is,  that,  with  the  large  aristocratic  parly 
which  so  greatly  preponderates  in  Mexico  (the 
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army  and  the  church),  this  much-to-be-desired 
event  has  not  been  brought  about, 

**  The  cause  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- seven 
revolutions  which,  since  the  declaration  of  its  in¬ 
dependence,  have  that  number  of  times  turned  the 
country  upside  down,  has  been  individual  ambi¬ 
tion  and  lust  of  power.  The  intellectual  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  by  this  minority  all 
the  revolutions  are  effected.  The  army  once  gain¬ 
ed  over  (which,  by  the  aid  of  bribes  and  the  priest¬ 
hood,  is  an  easy  matter),  the  wished-for  consum¬ 
mation  is  at  once  brought  about.  It  thus  happens 
that,  instead  of  a  free  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  country  is  ruled  by  a  most  perfect  milita¬ 
ry  despotism. 

“  The  population  is  divided  into  but  two  classes 
— the  high  and  the  low :  there  is  no  intermediate 
rank  to  connect  the  two  extremes,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  hiatus  between  them  is  deep  and  strongly 
marked.  The  relation  subsisting  between  the 
peasantry  and  the  wealthy  haciendados,  or  land- 
owners,  is  a  species  of  serfdom,  little  better  than 
slavery  itself.  Money,  in  advance  of  wages,  is 
generally  lent  to  the  peon  or  labourer,  who  is  by 
law  bound  to  serve  the  lender,  if  required,  until 
such  time  as  the  debt  is  repaid  ;  and  as  care  is 
taken  that  this  shall  never  happen,  the  debtor  re¬ 
mains  a  bondsman  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

“  Law  or  justice  hardly  exists  in  name  even, 
and  the  ignorant  peasantry,  under  the  priestly 
thraldom  which  holds  them  in  physical  as  well  as 
moral  bondage,  have  neither  the  energy  nor  cour¬ 
age  to  stand  up  for  the  amelioration  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  or  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty,  which  it  is 
the  theoretical  boast  of  republican  governments 
their  system  so  largely  deals  in,  but  which,  in 
reality,  is  a  practical  falsehood  and  delusion.” 

The  propensity  of  horses  and  mules,  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter,  to  mfetake  each  other’s 
tails  for  hay,  when  hungry’,  has  more  than 
oiice  caused  us  mortification  in  the  endan- 
germent  of  our  fourfooted  beauties  ;  and  we 
sympathize  heartily  with  the  traveller. 

“  One  event  occurred  in  Mapimi  which  annoy¬ 
ed  me  excessively.  The  night  of  my  arrival,  my 
animals,  I  fear,  were  rather  scantily  supplied  with 
corn  ;  and,  to  revenge  the  slight,  the  mules  ate  the 
tail  of  my  beautiful  Panchito  to  the  very  dock — a 
tail  which  I  had  tied,  and  combed, and  tended  with 
the  greatest  care  and  affection.  In  the  morning  I 
hardly  recognised  the  animal ;  his  once  ornamental 
appendage  looked  as  if  it  had  been  gnawed  by 
rats,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  disfigured.  I 
got  a  pair  of  shears,  and  clipped  and  cut,  but  only 
made  matters  v7orse,  and  was  fain  to  desist  after 
an  hour’s  attempt.  The  tails  of  the  mules  were  at 
the  end  of  my  journey  picked  like  a  bone,  for, 
whenever  their  supper  was  poor,  they  immediate¬ 
ly  fcdl  to  work  on  each  other’s  tails.” 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  sympathize  with  Mexicans  against 
their  invaders,  the  following  passage,  re- 
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questing  them  to  expound  to  us  which  are 
the  civilized  men  and  which  the  savages. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war  against 
the  daring  savages,  a  species  of  company  was 
formed  by  the  Chihuahuenos,  with  a  capital  raised 
by  subscription.  This  company,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government,  offered  a  bounty  of 
50  dollars  a  scalp,  as  an  inducement  to  people  to 
undertake  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
Apaches.  One  Don  Santiago  Kirker,  an  Irishman, 
long  resident  in  Mexico,  and  for  many  years  a 
trapper  and  Indian  trader  in  the  far  west,  whose 
exploits  in  Indian  killing  would  till  a  volume, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  including  several  Shawnee  and 
Delaware  Indians,  and  sent  *  en  campana  *  against 
the  Apaches.  The  fruits  of  the  campaign  were 
the  trophies  I  saw  dangling  in  front  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral. 

**  In  the  month  of  August,  the  Apaches  being 
then  ‘  en  paz  ’  with  the  state,  entered,  unarmed, 
the  village  of  Galeana,  for  the  purpose  of  trading. 
This  band,  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy,  including  women  and  children,  was  under 
the  command  of  a  celebrated  chief,  and  had  no 
doubt  committed  many  atrocities  on  the  Mexicans  ; 
but  at  this  time  they  had  signified  their  desire  for 
peace  to  the  government  of  Chihuahua,  and  were 
now  trading  in  good  faith,  and  under  protection  of 
the  faith  of  treaty.  News  of  their  arrival  having 
been  sent  to  Kirker,  he  immediately  forwarded 
several  kegs  of  spirits,  with  which  they  were  to  be 
regaled,  and  detained  in  the  village  until  he  could 
arrive  with  his  band.  On  a  certain  day,  about  ten 
in  the  morning,  the  Indians  being  at  the  time  drink¬ 
ing,  dancing,  and  amusing  themselves,  and  unarm- 
ed,  Kirker  sent  forward  a  messenger  to  say  that  at 
such  an  hour  he  would  be  there. 

“  The  Mexicans,  when  they  saw  him  approach 
with  his  party,  suddenly  seized  their  arms  and  set 
upon  the  unfortunate  Indians,  who,  without  even 
their  knives,  attempted  no  resistance,  but,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  ground  when  they  saw  Kirker’s 
men  surrounding  them,  submitted  to  their  fate. 
The  infuriated  Mexicans  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex  ;  with  fiendish  shouts  they  massacred  their 
unresisting  victims,  glutting  their  long  pent-up  re¬ 
venge  of  many  years  of  persecution.  One  woman, 
big  with  child,  rushed  into  the  church,  clasping 
the  altar  and  crying  for  mercy  for  herself  and  un¬ 
born  babe.  She  was  followed,  and  fell  pierced 
with  a  dozen  lances;  and  then  (it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  such  an  atrocity,  but  I  had 
it  from  an  eye-witness  on  the  spot  not  two  months 
after  the  tragedy)  the  child  was  torn  alive  from 
the  yet  palpitating  body  of  his  mother,  first  plung¬ 
ed  into  the  holy  water  to  be  baptized,  and  im¬ 
mediately  its  brains  were  dashed  out  against  a 
wall. 

“  A  hundred  and  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  slaughtered,  and  with  the  scalps 
carried  on  poles,  Kirker’s  party  entered  Chihua¬ 
hua — in  procession,  headed  by  the  governor  and 
priests,  with  bands  of  music  escorting  them  in 
triumph  to  the  town.” 


Then  follows  another  picture  of  Mexican 
troops. 

This  escort — save  the  mark  ! — consisted  of 
two  or  three  dragoons  of  the  regiment  of  Vera 
Cruz,  which  had  been  several  years  in  Santa  Fe 
but  had  run  away  with  the  Governor  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Americans,  and  were  now  stationed 
at  Chihuahua.  Their  horses — wretched,  half- 
starved  animals — were  borrowed  for  the  occasion ; 
and  the  men,  refusing  to  march  without  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  road,  were  advanced  their  *  sueldo  * 
by  a  patriotic  merchant  of  the  town  w’ho  gave 
each  a  handful  of  copper  coins,  which  they  care¬ 
fully  tied  up  in  the  corners  of  their  sarapes.  Their 
dress  was  original  and  uniform  (in  rags).  One 
had  on  a  dirty  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  another 
a  hankerchief  tied  round  his  head.  One  had  a 
portion  of  a  jacket,  another  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
with  overalls,  open  to  the  winds,  reaching  a  little 
below  the  knees.  All  were  bootless  and  unspur¬ 
red.  One  had  a  rusty  sword  and  lance,  another  a 
gun  without  a  hammer,  the  third  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows.  Although  the  nights  were  piercingly  cold, 
they  had  but  one  wretched,  tattered  sarape  of  the 
commonest  kind  between  them,  and  no  rations  of 
any  description. 

“  These  were  regulars  of  the  regiment  of  Vera 
Cruz.  I  may  as  well  here  mention  that,  two  or 
three  months  after,  Colonel  Doniphan,  with  900 
volunteers,  marched  through  the  state  of  Chihua¬ 
hua,  defeating  on  the  one  occasion  3,000  Mexicans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  taking  the  city  itself, 
without  losing  one  man  in  the  campaign. 

“  At  Sacramento  the  Mexicans  entrenched  them¬ 
selves  behind  formidable  breastworks,  having  ten 
or  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  in  battery,  and  num¬ 
bering  at  least  3,000.  Will  it  be  believed  that  these 
miserable  creatures  were  driven  from  their  po¬ 
sition,  and  slaughtered  like  sheep  by  900  raw 
backwoodsmen,  who  did  not  lose  one  single  man 
in  ihe  encounter  ?” 

A  specimen  of  the  peddling  Yankee  in 
New  Mexico: 

“  We  encamped  on  a  bleak  bluff,  without  tim¬ 
ber  or  grass,  which  overlooked  the  stream.  I.ate 
in  the  evening  we  heard  the  creaking  of  a  wagon’.s 
wheels,  and  the  wo-ha  of  the  driver,  as  he  urged 
his  oxen  up  the  sandy  bluff.  A  wagon  drawn  by 
six  yoke  of  oxen  soon  made  its  appearance,  under 
the  charge  of  a  tall  raw-boned  Yankee.  As  soon 
as  he  had  unyoked  his  cattle,  he  approached  our 
I  fire,  and,  seating  himself  almost  in  the  blaze, 

I  stretching  his  long  legs  at  the  same  time  into  the 
ashes,  he  broke  out  with,  ‘  Cuss  such  a  darned 
country,  I  say  !  Wall,  strangers,  an  ugly  camp 
this,  1  swar ;  and  what  my  cattle  ull  do  I  don’t 
know,  for  they  have  not  eat  since  we  put  out  of 
Santa  Fe,  and  are  darned  near  giv  out,  that’s  a 
fact ;  and  thar’s  nothin’  here  for  ’em  to  eat,  surely. 
Wall,  they  must  just  hold  on  till  to-morrow,  for  I 
have  only  got  a  pint  of  corn  apiece  for  ’em  to-night 
anyhow,  so  there’s  no  two  ways  about  that. 
Strangers,  I  guess  now  you’ll  have  a  skillet  among 
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ye;  if  yer  a  mind  to  trade,  I’ll  just  have  it  right 
off;  anyhow,  I’ll  just  borrow  it  to-night  to  bake 
my  biead,  and,  if  yer  wish  to  trade,  name  yer 
)rice.  Cuss  sich  a  darned  country,  say  I  !  list 
ook  at  them  oxen,  wull  ye  ! — they’ve  nigh  upon 
two  hundred  miles  to  go?  for  I’m  bound  to  catch 
up  the  sogers  afore  they  reach  the  Pass,  and  there’s 
not  a  go  in  ’em.’ 

“  ‘  Well,*  I  ventured  to  put  in,  feeling  for  the 
poor  beasts,  which  were  still  yoked  and  standing 
in  the  river  completely  done  up,  ‘  would  it  not  be 
as  well  for  you  to  feed  them  at  once  and  let  them 
rest  ?  ’ 

**  ‘  Wall,  I  guess  if  you’ll  some  of  you  lend  me 
a  hand.  I’ll  fix  ’em  right  off;  tho’,  darn  em ! 
they’ve  giv  me  a  pretty  darned  lot  of  trouble,  they 
have,  darn  em  !  but  the  critturs  will  have  to  eat  I 
b’lieve.’ 

“  I  willingly  lent  him  the  aid  he  required,  and 
also  added  to  their  rations  some  corn  which  my 
animals,  already  full,  were  turning  up  their  noses 
at,  and  w^hich  the  oxen  greedily  devoured.  This 
done,  he  returned  to  the  fire  and  baked  his  cake, 
fried  his  bacon,  and  made  his  coffee,  his  tongue 
all  the  while  keeping  up  an  incessant  clack.  This 
man  was  by  himself  having  a  journey  of  two 
hundred  miles  before  him  and  twelve  oxen  and 
his  wagon  to  look  after ;  but  dollars,  dollars,  dol¬ 
lars,  was  all  he  thought  of.  Everything  he  saw 
lying  about  he  instantly  seized,  wondered  what  it 
cost,  what  it  was  worth,  offered  to  trade  for  it  or 
anything  else  by  which  he  might  turn  a  penny, 
never  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  rattling  on,  eat¬ 
ing,  drinking,  and  talking  without  intermission  ; 
and  at  last,  gathering  himself  up,  said.  Wail,  1 
guess  I’ll  turn  into  my  wagon  now,  and  some  of  you 
will,  may  be,  give  a  look  round  at  the  cattle  every 
now  and  then,  and  I’ll  thank  you:  and  saying 
this,  w'ith  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump,  was  inside  his 
wagon  and  snoring  in  a  couple  of  minutes.” 

Another  specimen  of  the  qualities  of  the 
New  Mexicans  : 

“  No  state  of  society  can  be  more  wretched  or 
d^rading  than  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico:  but  in  this  re¬ 
mote  settlement,  anything  1  had  formerly  imagined 
to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  misery,  fell  far  short  of 
the  reality  : — such  is  the  degradation  of  the  people 
of  the  Rio  Colorado.  Growing  a  bare  sufliciency 
for  their  own  support,  they  hold  the  little  land  they 
cultivate,  and  their  wretched  hovels,  on  sufferance 
from  the  barbarous  Yutas,  who  actually  tolerate 
their  presence  in  their  country  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  having  at  their  command  a  stock  of  grain  and  a 
herd  of  mules  and  horses,  which  they  make  no 
scruple  of  helping  themselves  to,  whenever  they 
require  a  remount  or  a  supply  of  farinaceous  food. 
Moreover,  when  a  war  expedition  against  a  hostile 
tribe  has  failed,  and  no  scalps  have  been  secured 
to  ensure  the  returning  warriors  a  welcome  to  their 
village,  the  Rio  Colorado  is  a  kind  of  game  pre¬ 
serve,  where  the  Yutas  have  a  certainty  of  filling 
their  bag  if  their  other  covers  draw  blank.  Here  they 
can  always  depend  upon  procuring  a  few  brace  of 
Mexican  scalps,  when  such  trophies  are  required 
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for  a  war-dance  or  other  festivity,  without  danger 
to  themselves,  and  merely  for  the  trouble  of  fetch¬ 
ing  them. 

“  Thus,  half  the  year,  the  settlers  fear  to  leave 
their  houses,  and  their  corn  and  grain  often  remain 
uncut,  the  Indians  being  near;  thus  the  valiant 
Mexicans  refuse  to  leave  the  shelter  of  their  bur¬ 
rows  even  to  secure  their  only  food.  At  these 
limes  their  sufferings  are  extreme,  being  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  starvation  :  and  the  old  Canadian  hun¬ 
ter  told  me  that  he  and  his  son  entirely  supported 
the  people  on  several  occasions  by  the  produce  of 
their  rifles,  while  the  maize  was  lying  rotting  in  the 
fields.  There  are  sufficient  men  in  the  settlement 
to  exterminate  the  Yutas,  were  they  not  entirely 
devoid  of  courage ;  but,  as  it  is,  they  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  bullied  and  ill-treated  with  the  most 
perfect  impunity. 

“  Against  these  same  Indians  a  party  of  a  dozen 
Shawnee  and  Delaware  trappers  waged  a  long  and 
most  destructive  war,  until  at  last  the  Yutas  w'ere 
fain  to  beg  for  peace,  after  losing  many  of  their 
most  famous  warriors  and  chiefs.  The  cowardly 
Mexicans,  however,  have  seldom  summoned  cou¬ 
rage  to  strike  a  blow  in  their  own  defence,  and  are 
so  thoroughly  despised  by  their  savage  enemies, 
that  they  never  scruple  to  attack  them,  however 
large  the  party,  or  in  spite  of  the  greatest  disparity 
in  numbers  between  them.” 

Our  readers  will  scarcely  rise  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  Mr.  Ruxton’s  book  w  ithout  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  most  fortunate  “Conquest 
of  Mexico”  will  be  that  of  the  United  States’ 
army  ;  that  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can 
happen  to  her  would  be  the  w  ithdrawal  of 
the  power  which  holds  in  check  the  inces¬ 
sant  quarrels  of  hostile  tribes.  Whether  it 
can  be  made  to  pay  the  United  States  for 
their  trouble  and  outlay,  is  another  affair ;  but 
certainly  the  Mexicans  and  the  world  at 
large  will  benefit  by  a  process  which  will 
destroy  anarchy,  and  establish  settled  go¬ 
vernment.  We  think  it  likely  that  the  shrewd 
Yankees,  though  they  have  oullayed  much 
capital  in  the  war,  will  contrive  to  make  the 
country  pay  future  expenses  of  occupation. 
Sure  we  are  that  all  British  merchants  and 
miners  will  rejoice  at  the  change  of  rulers. 
One  only  possible  evil  do  we  di.scern — the 
revival  of  slavery  ;  but  even  that  we  should 
not  regret,  if  it  w'ere  the  means  of  removing 
the  slave  population  from  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Ruxton  is  a  citizen  of  the  w'orld  ;  and 
the^Geographical  Society  possesses  in  him  a 
capital  traveller.  We  are  puzzled  at  times 
to  make  out  whether  he  is  English  or  Ame¬ 
rican  or  Spanish  ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
“been  born  all  over  the  world.”  Nothing 
comes  amiss  to  him,  and  he  has  a  most  hap¬ 
py  aptitude  for  assimilating  to  the  people  he 
visits.  It  is  not  often  that  one  meets  w  ith  a 
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another  *  Cosa  de  Mejico/  and  something 
new  under  the  sun— a  people  of  Spanish 
blood  acknowledging  theniselvi^s  conquered. 
How  the  dollars,  the  pesos  fuerteSj  are  to  be 
divided,  how  many  will  go  to  the  actual  ne¬ 
gotiators,  how  many  to  Santa  Anna,  and  how 
many  to  the  public  chest,  is  a  ‘  Cosade^Me- 
jico’  of  little  importance.  I'Jor  is  the  whole 
matter  yet  certain.  The  treaty,  although 
ratified  by  the  United  States,  leaves  yet  three 
months  after  the  ratification  for  the  American 
army  to  remain  in  Mexico,  and  still  longer  if 
the  season  be  sickly.  It  w'ill  be  odd  to  us  if 
in  the  meantime  the  Mexicans  do  not  furnish 
sufficient  reason  for  breaking  off  the  treaty 
and  leaving  Jonathan  in  possession  of  the 
whole  instead  of  this  slice,  and  wdth  a  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  dollar  payment,  save  a  small 
instalment  to  Santa  Anna  of  the  cork  leg, 
cumsuis.  Heaven  help  the  Mexicans  if  the 
Americans  do  retire  !  They  will  fall  to  upon 
each  other’s  throats  with  fresh  zest,  all  the 
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Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  from  his  Accession  to  the  Death  of  Queen 
Caroline.  By  John  Lord  Hervey.  Edited  from  the  Original  Manuscript  at  Ick- 
worth,  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  \V.  Croker.  2  vols.  8vo.  London, 1848. 

It  has  been  known  ever  since  Walpole  pub- 1  (the  famous  Mary  Lepell)  survived  her  lord 
lished  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  for  many  years,  and  several  of  her  friends. 
Authors  in  1757,  that  John  Lord  Hervey,  among  others  probably  Lord  Hailes  and 
the  Sporiis  of  Pope,  had  left  Memoirs  of  the  Horace  Walpole,  had  been  allowed  by  her 
Court  of  George  II.  ;  and  it  was  stated  by  to  peruse  parts  of  the  Memoirs  ;  but  Lord 
Bowles,  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  1806,  that  Hailes,  who  in  1778  justly  described  them 
Lord  Hervey’s  dying  injunction  must  pre-  as  ‘  written  with  great  freedom,’  hinted  that 
vent  their  appearance  during  the  lifetime  of  whenever  they  appeared  the  origin  of  the 
George  HI.  That  injunction,  however,  was  antipathy  between  George  II.  and  his  eldest 
not  Lord  Hervey’s,  but  contained  in  the  son  would  be  ‘  revealed  to  posterity,’ — and 
will  of  his  son  Augustus,  third  Earl  of  Bris-  that  promise  is  not  redeemed  in  the  text 
tol,  whose  nephew,  the  first  Marquis,  now  now  given  to  the  world. 
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expedient,  but  that  some  of  its  contents 
ought  never  to  b^  revealed  at  all.  His 
Lordship  accordingly  cut  out  and  burnt  va¬ 
rious  passages ;  and  as  he  was  careful  to  mark 
the  place  and  extent  of  each  laceration,  the 
editor  concludes  from  the  context  that  they 
all  bore  reference  to  the  feuds  in  the  royal 
family.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  thus 
lost  a  clue  to  what  certainly  is  a  very  per¬ 
plexing  mystery ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
alienation  between  Prince  Frederick  and 
not  only  his  father,  but  his  mother,  was 
strong  and  decided  while  he  was  yet  in  his 
early  youth — years  before  he  ever  saw  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  historical  enquirers  will  now  be 
more  than  ever  puzzled,  since  Hervey’s  Me¬ 
moirs  show  that  the  parental  animosity  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  contemplate,  if  possible, 
his  actual  disinheritance  : — an  extravagance 
alleged  by  Frederick  himself,  or  at  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  in  the  scandalous  mock  fairy-tale 
of  Prince  Titi,  but  not  heretofore  confirmed 
by  any  better  authority. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  noble  owner  of 
the  MS.  had  consulted  some  experienced 
literary  adviser  before  he  made  irremediable 
mutilations,  some  of  them  possibly  of  no 
ordinary  importance.  Mr.  Croker  tells  us 
he  has  altered  nothing  of  the  text  confided 
to  him,  except  words  or  phrases  not  compa¬ 
tible  with  modern  notions  of  decorum — a 
liberty  which  every  recent  editor  of  old  let¬ 
ters  or  journals  has  (or  ought  to  have)  ex¬ 
emplified.  No  man  can  be  justified  in  pub¬ 
lishing  for  the  first  time  gross  indecencies  ; 
and  expressions  that  have  this  character  to 
every  modern  eye  abounded  in  the  familiar 
intercourse,  oral  or  epistolary,  of  the  purest 
men  and  even  women  a  hundred  years  ago 
— as  well  as  in  the  most  classical  literature 
of  their  age.  But  Mr.  Croker  felt  that  this 
is  a  very  nice  and  difl&cult  part  of  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  task.  To  omit  such  things  wholly  and 
leave  no  indication  of  them — is  really  to 
destroy  historical  evidence,  both  as  to  indi¬ 
vidual  character  and  national  manners.  His 
nde  has  been  ‘  to  suppress,  but  not  to  con¬ 
ceal.’  We  are  to  take  it  for  granted,  Men, 
that  whenever  we  see  Editorial  asterisks  or 
brackets  there  was  heinous  offensiveness — 
for  the  text,  as  we  have  it,  is  still  ‘  written 
with  great  freedom’  in  every  sense  of  that 
word.  We  doubt  not  Mr.  Croker’s  discre¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  is  no  small  risk,  especially 
in  these  days  of  blue-stocking  activity,  that 
the  scruples  of  delicacy  may  be  indulged  to 
the  serious  damage  of  historical  testimony 
— and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  among  all 
our  book-clubs  there  might  well  be  one  to 


perpetuate  unmutilated  copies  of  private 
memoirs  and  correspondence.  The  plan  of 
limited  impressions,  kept  exclusively  for  a 
small  circle,  might  in  this  case  be  service¬ 
able  to  purposes  of  real  value. 

These  Memoirs  extend  over  the  first  ten 
years  of  George  the  Second’s  reign  (1727 — 
1737),  during  seven  of  which  the  author 
was  domesticated  in  the  palace.  Of  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  before  they  commence, and  after 
their  conclusion,  we  have  even  now  rather 
slender  information  ;  but  Mr.  Croker  has 
probably  given  us  all  that  the  world  will  ever 
have.  He  has  certainly  added  a  good  deal 
to  what  we  formerly  possessed,  and,  we 
think,  enough  to  prepare  us  very  tolerably 
for  the  appreciation  of  Hervey’s  posthumous 
narrative,  as  well  as  to  render  intelligible 
not  a  few  hitherto  dark  allusions  in  the 
prose  and  the  verse  of  his  friend  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  and  their  common  enemy.  Pope. 

John  Hervey,  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Bristol,  was  born  in  1696.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and 
wealthy  family,  was  one  of  the  leading  Whig 
commoners  at  the  revolution,  created  a  peer 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1703  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Marlborough,  and  rewarded  for  his 
Hanoverian  zeal  by  the  earldom  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  George  1. :  a  man  of  powerful  ta¬ 
lents,  elegant  accomplishments,  and  unspot¬ 
ted  worth  in  every  relation  of  life,  but  not 
without  a  harmless  share  in  that  hereditary 
eccentricity  of  character  which  suggested 
Lady  Mary  Wortley ’s^division  of  the  human 
race  into  men,  women,  and  Herveys.  After 
his  elevation  in  1714  he  appears  to  have 
lived  constantly  at  his  noble  seat  of  Ick- 
worth,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  divided  his  ac¬ 
tive  hours  between  his  books,  his  farm,  and 
country  sports,  and  solaced  his  leisure  with 
eternal  grumblings.  The  peerage — the  earl¬ 
dom — suflRced  not ;  he  would  fain  have  had 
political  ofl&ce,  and  since  this  was  not  ten¬ 
dered  to  him,  he  would  take  no  further 
share  in  the  business  of  Parliament.  His 
wife  was  a  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Caro¬ 
line  both  as  Princess  of  Wales  and  as  Queen 
of  England,  and  four  of  his  sons,  as  they 
grew  up,  were  provided  for  by  royal  favor, 
two  of  them  with  places  in  the  household;  but 
still  he  grumbled  ;  and  though  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  his  progeny  inherited  few  or 
none  of  his  virtues,  he  imitated  and  exag¬ 
gerated  all  the  good  man’s  foibles. 

Lord  Bristol’s  eldest  son,  Carr  Lord  Her¬ 
vey,  was  early  attached  to  the  household  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  II.),  and  is 
said  by  Walpole  to  have  been  endowed  with 
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abilities  even  superior  to  those  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  John.  He  died  young  and  unmarried  ; 
but  his  short  life  had  been  very  profligate. 
According  to  Lady  Louisa  Stewart  (in  the 
Anecdotes  prefixed  to  the  late  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe’s  edition  of  Lady  Mary  VVortley’s 
works),  it  was  generally  believed  that  Carr 
was  the  real  father  of  Horace  Walpole,  and 
besides  various  circumstances  stated  by  Lady 
Louisa  in  corroboration  of  that  story,  it  de¬ 
rives  new  support  from  the  sketches  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole’s  interior  life  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  now  before  us,  but  still  more,  per¬ 
haps  from  the  literary  execution  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  themselves,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of 
talent,  taste,  and  temper  which  they  evince. 
If  the  virtuoso  of  Strawberry  Hill  was  not 
entitled  to  a  place  in  Lady  Mary’s  third 
class,  he  at  least  bore  a  most  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  that  class  with  whom 
she  was  best  acquainted  ;  and  certainly  no 
man  or  woman — or  Hervey — ever  bore  less 
likeness  than  he  did,  physic.ally,  morally, 
or  intellectually,  to  the  pater  quern  nuptice 
demonstrabant. 

John  Hervey,  on  leaving  Cambridge  in 
1715,  travelled  for  some  little  time  on  the 
Continent,  and  then,  not  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  his  application  for  a  commission 
in  the  Guards,  attached  himself  to  the 
“  young  court”  at  Richmond,  where  the 
Prince  and  Princess  had  his  mother  and 
brother  already  in  their  household.  Caro¬ 
line  was  then  a  little  turned  of  thirty,  come¬ 
ly,  high  in  health  and  spirits,  and,  besides 
the  Chesterfields,  Scarboroughs,  Bathursts, 
the  Howards,  Bellendens,  and  Lepells  of 
her  proper  circle,  had  also  in  her  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  confidence  Pope  and  the  minor 
literati  of  his  little  brotherhood.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley,  too,  occupied  a  villa  at 
Twickenham.  To  all  this  brilliant  society 
John  Hervey  found  ready  access,  and  he 
soon  became  one  of  its  acknowledged  lights; 
his  person  was  eminently  handsome,  though 
in  too  effeminate  a  style — his  wit  piquant— 
his  literature,  considering  his  station  and 
opportunities,  very  remarkable — his  rhymes 
above  par — his  ambition  eager — his  pre¬ 
sumption  and  volubility  boundless — his  ad¬ 
dress  and  manners,  however,  most  polished 
and  captivating.  He  by  and  by  stood  very 
high  in  the  favor  of  the  Princess  and,  per¬ 
haps,  for  a  season,  in  the  fancy  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Pope  received 
and  cultivated  him  with  the  most  flattering 
attention,  bnt  in  what  bitter  hostility  that 
connexion  ended  is  known  to  every  body — 
although  it  is  not  to  this  hour  clear  in  how 


far  the  change  in  Pope’s  feelings  towards 
Hervey  was  caused  or  quickened  by  a 
change  in  the  relations  between  Lady  Mary 
and 

“  Tuneful  Alexis,  by  ihe  Thames’  fair  side, 

The  ladies’  'plaything  and  the  Muses’  pride.” 

In  1720  John  Hervey  married  the  flower 
of  the  maids  of  honor.  Miss  Lepell,  and, 
Carr  dying  in  1723,  they  became  Lord  and 
Lady  Hervey.  In  1725  he  was  returned 
for  Bury,  and,  following  the  lead  of  “  the 
young  court,”  joined  Pulteney  in  the  Op¬ 
position  to  Walpole.  No  early  speeches 
are  recorded,  but  it  appears  from  a  letter 
included  in  these  Memoirs,  that  Sir  Robert 
soon  conceived  a  respect  for  his  ability  and 
a  desire  to  convert  him.  In  1727  George 
I.  died,  and,  the  new  king  speedily  adopt¬ 
ing  the  minister  whom  he  had  as  Prince  ab¬ 
horred,  Lord  Hervey  naturally  took  a  simi¬ 
lar  course.  He  received  a  pension  of  101000 
a-year,  deserted  Pulteney,  and  supported 
Sir  Robert  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
still  more  efiBciently  by  a  series  of  pam¬ 
phlets  against  Pulteney,  Bolingbroke,  and 
the  other  wits  of  the  “  Craftsman but 
his  father  not  having  been  converted,  the 
change  in  the  son’s  politics  cost  him  fresh 
grumblings,  and  by-and-bye  the  son  him¬ 
self  grumbled  audibly.  No  diflFerence  in 
politics,  nor  in  still  more  weighty  matters, 
ever  disturbed  the  aflFectionate  confidence 
between  them.  Lord  Hervey  talked  of 
giving  up  his  pension  unless  Walpole  would 
give  him  place.  “  Quite  right,”  said  the 
Earl  of  Bristol ;  and  added  generously, 
“  whenever  you  choose  to  drop  it  I  will 
give  you  an  equivalent  myself.”  However, 
the  grumbling  never  took  the  shape  of  re¬ 
signation,  and  at  last,  shortly  after  a  fool¬ 
ish  duel  with  Pulteney,  Hervey  received 
the  key  of  Vice-Chamberlain,  at  which 
point  (1730)  the  peculiar  interest  of  these 
Memoirs  begins. 

That  office  in  those  days  implied  con¬ 
stant  residence  in  the  Palace,  and,  of 
course,  as  his  wife  had  ceased  on  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  have  any  post  in  the  household, 
something  very  like  a  virtual  separation  d 
mensA  et  thoro.  Such  conditions  would 
have  seemed  hard  enough  in  1720  : 

“  For  Venus  bad  never  seen  bedded 
So  handsome  a  beau  and  a  belle. 

As  when  Hervey  the  handsome  was  wedded 
To  the  beautiful  Molly  Lepell,” — 

and  they  were  then  as  fond  as  graceful ; 
but  by  1730  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
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particular  difficulty.  Hervcy  indeed  had 
spent  the  year  1729  in  Italy  en  garcon — an 
excursion  which  left  such  traces  in  his 
tastes  that  several  years  later  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  calls  him,  for  shortness,  “  Italy.'*'* 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart  (Anecdotes,  p.  66) 
says,  “  that  dessous  des  cartes.,  which  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevigne  advises  us  to  peep  at, 
would  have  betrayed  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Hervey  lived  together  on  very  amicable  | 
terms — as  well-bred  as  if  not  married  at  all,  I 
according  to  the  demands  of  Mrs.  Milla- 
mant  in  the  play  ;  but  without  any  strong  | 
sympathies,  and  more  like  a  French  couple  j 
than  an  English  one.”  On  this  Mr.  Cro- 
ker  says : — 

“  As  Lady  Hervey  was  going  out  of  the  world 
as  Lady  Louisa  came  into  it,  she  could  not  have 
spoken  from  any  personal  knowledge ;  and  one  or 
two  slight  touches  of  her  grandmother’s  satirical 
gossiping  pen  are  too  slight  to  affect  a  character  so 
generally  respected  as  Lady  Hervey’s.” — Vol.  I., 
p.  xvii. 

But  in  this  instance,  as  in  several  others, 
our  editor  is  perhaps  too  ingenious.  It  is 
true  that  Lady  Mary  died  in  1762,  when 
Lady  Louisa  was  in  the  nursery ;  but  Lady 
Mary’s  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute, 
survived  till  1794 — and  who  can  doubt  that 
it  was  to  her  mother  and  her  mother’s  co¬ 
eval  friends  that  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  owed 
her  peeps  at  the  dessous  des  cartes  of  the 
Court  of  George  II.  Mr.  Croker  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say : — 

“  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  too  clear  from 
some  passages  in  the  following  Memoirs,  that  the 
gentleman’s  conjugal  principles  and  practice  were 
very  loose,  and  that  his  lady,  if  she  had  not 
had  an  innate  sense  of  propriety,  might  have 
pleaded  the  example  and  the  provocation  of  her 
husband’s  infidelity.  And  here  it  may  be  as  well 
to  state  that  this  laxity  of  morals  was  accompa¬ 
nied,  if  not  originally  produced,  by  his  worse  than 
scepticism.  How  a  son  so  dutiful  and  affectionate, 
and  resembling  a  singularly  pious  father  in  so 
many  other  points,  was  led  into  such  opposite 
courses  both  in  morals  and  religion,  we  have  no 
distinct  trace  ;  but  about  the  time  that  he  exchang¬ 
ed  the  paternal  converse  of  Ick  worth  for  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  London  and  the  free-thinking  Court  of  the 
Prince,  Tindal,  Toland,  and  Woolston  were  in 
high  vogue,  and  it  is  too  certain  that  Lord  Hervey 
adopted  all  their  anti-Christian  opinions,  and,  by 
a  natural  consequence,  a  peculiar  antipathy  to  the 
Church  and  Churchmen.” — p.  xviii. 

All  this  is  very  true  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
say  we  think  it  is  quite  as  plain,  from  Lady 
Hervey’s  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris, 
that,  if  she  never  had  any  occasion  to  plead 
“  the  example  and  provocation  of  her  hus¬ 


band’s  infidelity,”  her  “  innate  sense  of 
propriety”  could  have  derived  little  sup¬ 
port  from  religious  principle.  (See  Let¬ 
ters,  pp.  98  and  251.) 

Lady  Louisa  says  : — 

“  By  the  attractions  she  retained  in  age  she 
must  have  been  singularly  captivating  when 
young,  gay,  and  handsome,  and  never  was  there 
so  perfect  a  model  of  the  finely  polished,  highly 
bred,  genuine  woman  of  fashion.  Her  manners 
had  a  foreign  tinge  which  some  called  affected,  but 
they  w’ere  gentle,  easy,  dignified,  and  altogether 
exquisitely  pleasing. — Anecdotes,  p.  66. 

The  Lepclls  were  proprietors  of  the  Island 
of  Sark,  where  the  people  arc  more  than 
half  French,  and  her  partiality  for  French 
society  and  manners  was  such  that  she 
seems  never  in  her  later  days  to  have  been 
so  happy  as  in  Paris  ;  nay,  her  correspon¬ 
dents,  whenever  any  battle  has  occurred 
between  the  nations,  drop  hints  that  she 
cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize  heartily 
with  the  English  side.  VVe  may  add  from 
Lady  Louisa  a  singular  circumstance,  which 
Mr.  Croker  has  overlooked  or  rejected. 
This  maid  of  honor  to  Caroline,  Princess 
of  Wales — this  wife  of  George  II.’s  Vicc- 
Chamherlain,  and  mother  of  three  servants 
j  of  that  government — was  nevertheless 
through  life  in  her  private  sentiments  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  We 
may  also  observe,  though  we  are  far  from 
insinuating  that  Lady  Hervey  received 
Voltaire’s  personal  flattery  as  we  arc  afraid 
she  did  his  sceptical  philosophy,  that  this 
French-English  lady  had  the  rare  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  subject  of  English  verses 
by  the  author  of  Zaire  : — 

“  Hervey,  would  you  know  the  passion 
You  have  kindled  in  my  breast. 

Trifling  is  the  inclination 
That  by  words  can  be  express’d 

“  In  my  silence  see  the  lover — 

True  love  is  by  silence  known ; 

In  my  eyes  you’ll  best  discover 
All  the  powers  of  your  own.” 

Lady  Hervey  was  a  woman  of  both  solid 
and  brilliant  talents  (we  think  the  editor 
of  her  letters  speaks  less  highly  of  them  than 
they  deserve),  and  no  one  doubts  that  she 
had  many  most  amiable  qualities.  She  was 
an  excellent  mother  to  a  large  and  trouble¬ 
some  family,  and  the  correspondence  of  her 
widowhood  expresses  both  respect  and  ten¬ 
derness  for  her  husband’s  memory.  To  all 
these  circumstances  Mr.  Croker  will  natu- 
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rally  point  in  support  of  himself  against  J 
Lady  Louisans  dessous  des  cartes.  We  have 
no  wish  to  prolong  the  controversy — but  she 
and  her  loi^  certainly  lived  together  on  a 
footing  of  confidence  “  more  Wench  than 
English.”  To  her  he  left  the  care  of  these 
Memoirs.  In  them  he  expatiates  on  some 
infidelities  of  his  own,  earlier  and  later,  in¬ 
terrupted  and  renewed,  with  a  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity  of  self-satisfaction  ;  and  he  quite  as 
coolly  recites  that  both  Pulteney  and  Wal¬ 
pole  had  made  love  to  his  wife,  explaining 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  serene  indifference 
that,  though  she  admired  their  talents,  she 
did  not  like  either  of  their  persons,  and  that 
they  were  both  unsuccessful ;  and  clearly 
implying,  which  indeed  the  course  of  his  his¬ 
tory  rendered  superfluous,  that  such  liber¬ 
ties  never  at  all  disturbed  his  cordiality  of: 
intercourse  with  either  the  first  or  the  se¬ 
cond  of  his  political  captains. 

Pope,  who  had  often  addressed  the  maid 
of  honor  in  a  style  only  less  impudent  than 
that  of  Voltaire’s  stanias  to  the  married 
woman,  either  retained  a  kindness  for  h^r, 
or  fancied  that  her  praise  would  annoy  her 
husband — for  in  most  of  his  attacks  on  Her- 
vey  he  was  careful  to  introduce  her  as  a  con- 1 
trast.  We  need  not  add,  that  the  whole 
strain  of  his  invective  was  expressly  design¬ 
ed  to  represent  Lord  Hervey  as  one  who 
must  be  to  every  woman  an  object  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  disgust. 

VVhatever  tW  original  offence  had  been, 
it  was  Pope  who  threw  the  first  stone  in  the 
eye  of  the  world.  The  acquaintance  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  dropped  about  1725.  In  the 
Miscellanies  of  1727,  and  again  in  the  first 
Dunciad  of  1728,  Hervey  was  sneered  at  as  a 
poetaster.  In  1732  came  out  the  satire  with 
the  contemptuous  lines  on  Lord  Fanny ^  and 
the  unquotable  couplet  on  Sappho.  Upon 
this,  Hervey  and  Lady  Mary  laid  their  heads 
together  in  the  “Lines  to  the  Imitator  of 
Horace”  (Lady  M.  Wortley’s  Works,  vol. 
iii.),  and  Hervey  penned  the  prose  philip¬ 
pic  against  Pope,  entitled  “  Letter  from  a 
Nobleman  at  Hampton  Court  to  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  ;”  both  these  appeared  in  1733. 
To  the  Letter  Pope  replied  in  prose — and 
that  production,  which  Johnson  treats  very 
slightingly,  was  estimated  far  differently  by 
Warburton  and  by  Wartou,  in  whose  opi¬ 
nion  Mr.  Croker  concurs  as  to  the  brilliant 
execution  of  the  piece,  though  he  adds  that 
its  substance  was  borrowed  from  a  pre¬ 
ceding  libel  by  Pulteney,  and  repeats  Dal- 
laway’s  just  animadversion  on  the  baseness 
of  Pope’s  denying  that  by  Lord  Fanny  and 
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Sappho  he  had  meant  Hervey  and  Lady 
Mary.  Whether  Warburton  was  right  in 
saying  that  this,  certainly  the  best  specimen 
of  Pope’s  prose,  was  printed  as  well  as  writ¬ 
ten  in  1733 — or  Mr.  Croker  in  deciding  that 
it  was  never  printed  till  after  Pope’s  death 
— is  a  question  that  will  not  greatly  interest 
our  readers  ;  though  probably  most  of  them 
will  incline  to  think  that  Pope’s  own  friend, 
executor,  and  first  editor  could  hardly  have 
been  deceived  as  to  such  a  matter,  and  that 
when  Johnson  says  “the  letter  was  never 
sent,”  the  Doctor  means  merely  that  it  ne- 
I  ver  reached  Hervey  except  in  the  shape  of 
a  pamphlet — that  it  was  a  letter,  not  for  the 
[  post,  but  for  the  press.  However,  in  the 
j  following  year  Pope  administered  a  finish¬ 
ing  flagellation.  We  doubt  if  in  the  whole 
literature  of  modem  Europe  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  match  that  awful  infliction — on 
which  all  the  malignity  and  all  the  wit  of  a 
dozen  demons  might  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
centrated — the  character  of  Sporus  in  the 
Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  (1734). 

Every  syllable,  no  doubt,  did  its  work 
at  the  time ;  but  the  reader  of  the  Memoirs 
now  before  us,  and  of  Mr.  Croker’s  very 
piquant  preface,  will  understand  it  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  has  been  possible  for  those  who  had 
no  clue  to  its  minuter  allusions,  except  what 
they  might  find  in  the  notes  of  Pope’s  suc¬ 
cessive  commentators.  Pope  remains  the 
worst-edited  of  our  first-rate  authors.  Lord 
Hervey,  in  1734,  was  still  only  Vice-Cham- 
berlain  ;  but  he  was,  in  fact,  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  government  than  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cabinet,  except  the  Premier,  and 
an  attack  like  this  upon  him  was  calculated 
to  give  more  deadly  offence  to  the  real  mov¬ 
ing  power  of  the  State  than  any  possible 
castigation  of  any  other  British  subject 
whomsoever.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  only  go¬ 
verned  George  II.  by  governing  Queen  Ca¬ 
roline,  and  he  mainly  governed  her  through 
the  influence  of  our  Vice-Chamberlain — the 
only  gentleman  of  the  household  whose  du¬ 
ties  fixed  him  from  January  to  December 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  Queen.  A 
favourite  before  she  was  queen,  he  had  not 
occupied  this  post  long  before  he  had  no 
rival  in  her  confidence.  There  was  not  the 
least  scandal ;  but,  as  her  Majesty  plea¬ 
santly  remarked,  she  owed  that  escape  only 
to  her  years.  When  he  received  his  key  in 
1730  she  was  forty-seven — he  but  thirty- 
four  ;  and  so  youthful  was  his  appearance 
years  later,  that  she  still  used  to  call  him 
“  this  boy.”  He,  to  be  sure,  was  made  for 
a  carpet-knight :  he  abhorred  all  rough  out- 
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to  “her  child  and  charge  ”  more  desirable 
than  the  hourly  enjoyment  of  her  society. 
The  tone  of  the  Memoirs  leaves  little  doubt 
that  Hervey  was  never  quite  satisfied  with 
Walpole’s  apologies — but  it  must  have  puz¬ 
zled  him  to  answer  them.  We  have  no  re¬ 
petition  of  the  complaints  after  an  early 
chapter — and  thenceforth,  though  Walpole 
is  occasionally  criticized  pretty  smartly,  the 
King  is  kept  before  the  reader,  page  after 
page,  present  or  absent,  as  the  one  great 
object  of  spleen  and  abuse.  The  narrative 
stops  with  the  Queen’s  death  in  1737  ;  but 
Lord  Hervey  must  have  understood  the  des- 
sons  des  cartes  of  his  own  case  in  the  sequel. 
Queen  Caroline  once  gone,  Walpole  soon 
proposed  him  for  a  Cabinet  office — and  the 
King  made  no  sort  of  objection.  It  must 
have  been  evident  then,  that  Walpole  had 
kept  him  in  the  Household  for  so  many 
years,  merely  because  he  was  the  most  con¬ 
venient  instrument  he  could  have  had  for 
the  most  delicate  task  of  his  administration 
— the  best  sentinel  for  the  ruelle — the 
adroitest  of  lay-confessors  for  the  true  sove¬ 
reign. 

But  there  is  a  subject  of  still  greater  deli¬ 
cacy  connected  with  Hervey’s  continued 
toleration  of  the  Vice-Chamberlainship. 
Horace  Walpole,  both  in  his  Reminiscences 
and  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions  as  a  fact  of 
perfect  notoriety,  that  George  ll.’s  young¬ 
est  daughter,  the  Princess  Caroline,*  her 
mother’s  favorite  child,  who  was,  at  the 
date  of  the  appointment,  a  pretty  girl  of 
seventeen,  “  conceive*!!  an  unconquerable 
passion  for  Lord  Hervey” — that  his  death 
was  the  cause  and  the  signal  for  her  retire- 
ment  from  the  world — that  after  that,  to 
her," fatal  event  she  never  appeared  at  Court 
or  in  society,  devoting  her  time  to  pious 
meditation,  and  most  of  her  income  to  offices 
of  charity,  which  were  never  traced  until  her 
own  death  suspended  them.  Hervey’s  Me¬ 
moirs  have  many  passages  which  imply  not 


of-doors  work — seldom  even  mounted  a 
horse — but,  the  Queen  always  following  the 
King  when  he  hunted  at  Richmond,  in  her 
open  chaise,  the  Vice-Chamberlain  attend¬ 
ed  her  Majesty  in  that  vehicle — to  which 
opportunities  of  confidential  talk  we  owe 
much.  In  1734  he  says: — 

“  Lord  Hervey  was  this  summer  in  greater  favor 
with  the  Queen,  and  consequently  with  the  King, 
than  ever;  they  told  him  everything,  and  talked  of 
everything  before  him.  The  Queen  sent  for  him 
every  morning  as  soon  as  the  King  went  from  her, 
and  kept  him,  while  she  breakfasted,  till  the  King 
returned,  which  was  generally  an  hour  and  a  half 
at  least.  She  called  him  always  her  ‘  child,  her 
pupil,  and  her  charge used  to  tell  him  perpetu¬ 
ally  that  his  being  so  impertinent,  and  daring  to 
contradict  her  so  continually,  was  owing  to  his 
knowing  she  could  not  live  without  him ;  and 
often  said,  ‘  It  is  w’ell  I  am  so  old,  or  I  should  be 
talked  of  for  this  creature.’  Lord  Hervey  made 
prodigious  court  to  her,  and  really  loved  and  ad¬ 
mired  her.” — Vol.  I.,  p.  382, 

However  flattering  her  favor,  and  sincere¬ 
ly  and  affectionately  attached  to  her  as 
Hervey  really  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
beginning,  full  of  admiration  as  he  certainly 
was  for  her  talents,  partaking  most  of  her 
opinions,  and  very  heartily  sympathizing 
in  all  her  dislikes — it  is  easy  to  understand, 
nevertheless,  that  he  should  have  by  and 
by  considered  his  fixture  in  the  Vice-Cham¬ 
berlainship  as  a  legitimate  grievance.  His 
generous  father,  it  is  evident,  continually 
made  such  suggestions  to  him,  and  we  must 
infer,  from  conversations  reported  and  let¬ 
ters  inserted  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  him¬ 
self  laid  his  complaints  before  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  who  evaded  them  as  well  as  he 
could,  by  strong  expressions  of  his  own 
personal  anxiety  for  his  friend’s  advance¬ 
ment,  coupled  with  significant  hints  that 
the  difficulty  lay  with  the  King  ; — a  stroke 
of  art  on  which  Walpole  must  have  hugged 
himself,  for  the  bellicose  and  uxorious  mo¬ 
narch  had,  in  the  earlier  period,  a  consider¬ 
able  distaste  for  the  slim  chaise-hunter  and 
his  Italian  cosmetics — and  his  Majesty  was 
not  addicted  to  conceal  his  prejudices — and 
no  one  knew  so  well  as  Hervey  that  a  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  could  never  be  assailed  wdth 
the  least  chance  of  success  except  through 
the  Queen — and  Walpole  felt  quite  sure 
that  Hervey  would  never  attempt  to  bring 
that  engine  to  bear  upon  that  particular  pre¬ 
judice,  because  to  tell  the  Queen  that  it 
was  hard  the  King  stood  between  him  and 
promotion  would  have  been  telling  her  that 
there  were  things  in  the  world  which  seemed 


*  Under  the  Stuart,  as  all  preceding  reigns,  the 
daughters  of  Royalty  were  styled  the  Lady  Mary, 
the  Ijady  Anne,  and  so  on ;  nor  was  the  German 
innovation  of  Princess  quite  fixed  in  the  usage  of 
the  time  of  George  II.  That  King  and  Queen  Caro¬ 
line  w'ere  themselves  strenuous  for  the  German 
fashion  ;  their  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  among  other  attempts  at  popularity,  declared 
himself  for  the  old  English  Lady^  and,  if  he  had 
lived  to  be  King,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  re¬ 
established.  Horace  Walpole,  perhaps  in  part  from 
his  antiquarian  feelings — though  he  hated  all  Ger¬ 
manisms  except  Albert  Durer  and  Dresden  china — 
adheres  usually  to  the  Lady  Emily ^  the  Lady  Caro¬ 
line,  &e.  Lord  Hervey,  of  course,  lakes  his  cue 
from  Queen  Caroline — with  him  it  is  always  Prin» 
cess. 
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only  his  perfect  cognizance  of  the  Princess’s  |  “  I  not  nor  cannot  decide  (says  Lord  Ches* 

partiality,  but,  strange  to  say,  a  clear  cog-  P  *®  certain  that  there  were  many  strong 

indications  of  the  tendere:«t  connexion  between 

maance  of  it  ok  the  part  of  the  Queen.  But 

Horace  Walpole,  no  friend  to  Hervey,  and  3^^  j„  airairs-lhe  capri 

not  over  squeamish  on  the  subject  ot  un-  Iciousness  and  inconsistency  of  women,  which 
married  Princesses  (for  he  very  distinctly  '  makes  them  often  be  unjustly  suspected— and  the 
intimates  that  another  of  the  sisters  gave  !impo.-«sibility  or  knowing  exactly  what  passes  in 
ample  indulgence  to  her  passion  for  the  — one  is  reduced  to  mere  conjecture. 

Duke  of  Grafton— which  story  is  also  told  i  Those  who  have  been  conversant  in  that  sort  of 
by  Hervey  in  this  book) — Walpole  always sensible 


of  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
flection.” — Mahon's  Chesierfield^  vol.  II.,  p.  471. 


We  suspect  that,  if  Lady  Mary  Wort- 


guards  the  reputation  of  the  Lady  Caroline 
— he  carefully  distinguishes  her  case  from 

that  of  her  elder  sister  Twho,  by  the  way, ,  i  i  .j  .  i 

wasafriend  of  his  owA  in  after  days),  i  Pf 

stylingher,  carefully,  “the  mrlmns  Prin-I''**  v*’'® 

cess  Caroline  and  perhaps  there  is  “>  ^"“cess  Caroline, 

thing  in  Hervey’s  Memoirs,  as  given  to  the 


world,  that  may  not  be  reconciled  with 
Walpole’s  epithet  as  he  meant  it.  The 
question,  at  best  a  painful  one,  is  treated 
very  briefly  by  Mr.  Croker,  who  is  no  great 
admirer  of  romance.  He  observes  that  the 
Princess’s  retirement  from  the  world  was  to 
be  accounted  for  sufl&ciently  by  her  grief  at 
the  death  of  her  mother,  and  her  notorious 
di.slike  of  her  father ;  that  she  outlived 


Whether  Pope  had  the  Princess  in  his  eye 
as  well  as  the  Queen  when  he  elaborated 
his  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  if  he  had,  the  venom  was  the  more  de¬ 
moniacally  brewed. 

Herbert  was  subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy  ; 
and  the  ascetic  regimen  which  the  shrub- 
sipper  of  Twickenham  holds  up  to  such 
contempt,  had  been  adopted  and  steadily 
persevered  in  by  one  fond  of  most  pleasant 
things  in  this  world,  for  the  mitigation  of 


Hervey  by  fourteen  years;  and  that  Her-!7'“S«J“  luis  wonu,  lor  me  imupuon  o 
vey’s  widow,  in  her  Letters  to  the  Reverend  ,  malady.  Ihe  ass  s  milk 

Mr.  Morris,  alludes  in  terms  of  special !  Lady  Lou- 

kindness  to  the  Princess  Caroline,  who  is  reports  a  story,  that  when  some 

known  to  haye,  during  her  retirement,  in-  s»angcr  one  day  at  dinner  asked  Lord  Her- 
terfered  on  various  occasions  for  the  ad-  ,  a  look  of  surprise,  if  he  never  ate 

vancement  of  her  Ladyship’s  sons.  It  ‘l>o  answer  was— “  iN o,  Sir-neithcr 

not  those  that  have  had  the  best  opportu- !  nor  horse,  nor  anything  of  that  kind  : 

nities  for  observation  of  the  world,  and  »  ®‘'’"y  P™'’*'?  y  “  authentic  as  that  ot 
used  them  with  the  best  skill,  who  arc  the  BrunimeU  and  a  poa.  Lven  in 

readiest  to  come  to  a  decision  on  problems  Lady  alary  there  occur  some 

of  this  order.  Mr.  Croker,  when  he  pub-  on  Hervey  which  indicate  a  sort 

lished  the  Suffolk  Papers  in  1824,  used  ®  dandy  not  likely,  one  should  have 
charitable  or  at  least  ambiguous  language '  ^  much  tolerance 

respecting  the  nature  of  the  connexion  be- i  ^  ^  ladyship.  Old 

tween  Lady  SulFolk  and  George  II.  This,  '^^^^  Marlborough  describes  him  as 
we  own,  appeared  to  us  at  the  time  rather!  certainly  having  parts  and  wit,  but  the 
odd;  but  we  felt  rebuked  when,  in  theilV’'®^  wretched  profligate  man  that  ever 
Character  of  Lady  Suffolk  written  by  Lord!  besides  ridiculous  a  painted  face 

Chesterfield,  and  first  published  W  Lqi-j  T.ord  Hailes,  iii  hi.s  note  on  the  Duch- 
Mahon  in  1845,  we  found  the  same  subject  i  reniarks,  that  Pope  s  allusion 

treated  much  in  the  same  manner.  Although  these  cosmetics  in  the  painted  child 


of  dirt”  was  ungenerous,  because  Pope 
must  have  known  that  art  was  resorted  to 
j  only  to  soften  “  the  ghastly  appearance 
produced  by  either  the  disease  or  the  ab- 


Hervey’s  Memoirs  extinguish  all  doubts 
about  Lady  Suffolk,  the  caution  of  Chester¬ 
field  is  a  lesson  of  value ;  and  we  may  add 

that  in  his  Character  of  the  mother  of  George  I  -  .  t  -  n-  i  i  t  i 

111.,  included  in.  the  same  publication,  i  ®  J®  f « ‘^at  Lord 

there  occurs  a  parallel  but  fuller  passage  ®  *''® 

coneerning  that  Princess  and  LorLiute, 

which,  for  its  thorough  good  sense,  deserves ;  Hervey  b 

to  be  well  weighed  by  every  reader  of  Court  i  f®PP®f'®s- .’  ^  l®t  ®®w  look  at  Pope’s 

I  uortrait  with  our  editor  s  trammg : — 


gossip : — 
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“  P.  Let  Sponis  tremble — 

A.  What !  that  thing  of  silk  'I 
Sporus  !  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass’s  milk  1 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel  'I 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  1 

P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt  that  stinks  and  stings  j 
Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 

Yet  wit  ne’er  tastes  and  beauty  ne’er  enjoys; 

As  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray, 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way : 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 

And  as  the  prompter  breathes  the  puppet  squeaks ; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toau ! 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad. 

In  pun  or  politics,  or  tales  or  lies, 

Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies 
His  wit  all  see-saw  between  that  and  this, 

Now  high  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss,  | 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 

Amphibious  thing !  that,  acting  either  part. 

The  trifling  head  or  the  corrupted  heart — 

Pop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  the  board, 

Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord ! 

Eve’s  tempter  thus  the  rabbins  have  express’d, 

A  cherub’s  face — a  reptile  all  the  rest : 

Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  can  trust, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust.” 

“  Though  the  substance  and  many  of  the  sharp¬ 
est  points  of  this  bitter  invective,  as  well  as  of  the 
prose  ‘  Letter,’  were  originally  taken  from  Pul- 
leney’s  libel,  the  brilliancy  is  ail  the  poet’s  own;' 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  however  we 
may  condemn,  the  art  by  which  acknowledged 
wit,  beauty,  and  gentle  manners — the  Queen’s 
favor — and  even  a  valetudinary  diet,  are  traves¬ 
tied  into  the  most  odious  defects  and  offences.  The 
only  trait,  perhaps,  that  is  not  either  false  or  over- 1 
charged  is  Hervey’s  hereditary  turn  for  antithesis, 
which,  as  the  reader  of  the  Memoirs  will  see,  was 
habitual  in  both  his  writing  and  speaking.  His 
speeches  were,  as  W  arton  says,  very  far  above 
*  florid  impotence ;  but  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
Ministry,  and  that  was  sufficiently  offensive  to 
Pope.’  Smollett  too,  led  away,  no  doubt,  by  the 
.satirist,  calls  his  speeches  ‘ pert  and  frivolous* 
Those  that  have  been  preserved  are  surely  of  a 
very  different  character ;  but  pert  speeches,  if  such 
they  were,  and  even  the  foppery  and  affectation  of 
a  young  man  of  fashion,  are  very  subordinate 
offences,  while  that  more  serious  defect  which 
might  have  been  really  charged  upon  him,  and 
which  was  strongly  hinted  at  in  the ‘Letter’ — 
laxity  of  moral  and  religious  principle — has  here 
altogether — or  nearly  so — escaped  the  censure  of 
the  satirist.  Was  it  too  fashionable  and  too  gene¬ 
ral — or,  in  the  eyes  of  the  friend  of  Bolingbroke, 
too  venial — to  be  made  an  object  of  reproach  ?” — 
Preface. 

On  this  commentary  we  shall  not  com¬ 
ment  at  much  length.  Mr.  Croker,  we 
should  suppose,  hardly  expected  Pope  to 
dwell  on  the  point  of  infidelity  :  and  as  to 
the  “  laxity  of  moral  principle  all  but  es- 
caning,”  we  may  content  ourselves  with 


hoping  that  the  very  name  Sporus  (in  the 
first  draft  Paris)  constituted  the  foulest  of 
calumnies  as  well  as  the  most  atrocious  of 
insults. 

With  respect  to  Pope’s  copying  of  sharp 
points  from  Pulteney’s  “  Craftsman,”  Mr. 
Croker  seems  not  to  have  observed  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  executioner’s  art  in  borrowing 
some  hints  also  from  Hervey’s  own  “  Lines 
to  the  Imitator  of  Horace.”  (  vol. 

iii.,  p.  384.)  Thus  the  butterfly-bug  is  de¬ 
veloped  from — 

“  Is  this  the  thing  to  keep  mankind  in  awe  1 
To  make  those  tremble  who  escape  the  law  ? 

Is  this  the  ridicule  to  live  so  long. 

The  deathless  satire  and  immortal  song  ? 

No,:  like  the  self-blown  praise,  thy  scandal  flies, 
And  as  we’re  told  of  wasps,  it  stings  and  dies.” 

Again — nothing  can  surpass  Pope’s  exqui¬ 
site  felicity  in  picturing  Queen  Caroline  as 
Eve  and  Hervey  as  the  fiend  at  her  ear ; 
but  here,  too,  he  had  seized  the  suggestion 
from  his  victim  : — 

“  When  God  created  thee,  one  would  believe, 

He  said  the  same  as  to  the  snake  of  Eve, 

To  human  race  antipathy  declare,”  &c.,  &c. 

And  since  we  quote  this  piece,  let  us  give 
also  its  closing  couplets,  which  if  not  tra¬ 
vestied  by  Pope,  were  more  resented  than 
all  the  rest : 

“  Thou,  as  thou  ha  test,  be  hated  by  mankind — 

And  with  the  emblem  of  thy  crooked  mind 
Mark’d  on  thy  back,  like  C^in,  by  God’s  own  hand, 
Wander,  like  him,  accurst  through  the  land.” 

These  verses,  it  must  be  confessed,  af¬ 
forded  fair  provocation  for  all  but  the  main 
and  pervading  idea  in  the  character  of 
Sporus.  Let  us  conclude  with  reminding 
our  readers  of  the  hereditary  “  eccentri¬ 
city”  in  the  Hervey  family :  what  that  gen¬ 
tle  term  occasionally  indicates  is  often 
found  in  connexion  with  the  terrible  disease 
by  which  this  remarkable  person  was  afflict¬ 
ed — and  there  was  no  lack  of  eccentricity 
in  some  of  his  progeny,  for  one  son  was  the 
Augustus  Hervey  who  married  Miss  Chud- 
leigh  (the  Duchess  of  Kingston),  and  ano¬ 
ther  was  the  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol  and 
Bishop  of  Derry — the  celebrated  “  Comte- 
Eveque”  of  the  Continent,  and  of  Cumber¬ 
land’s  entertaining  Autobiography. 

We  have  kept  our  readers  too  long  from 
the  Memoirs  themselves — but  their  reve¬ 
lations  are  such  that  in  fairness  to  the  au¬ 
thor  it  seemed  necessary  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  his  position  when  he  wrote  them^ 
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and  justice  to  the  people  he  deals  with  no 
less  demanded  some  scrutiny  into  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  witness. 

The  editor  says  : — 

“  Lord  Hervey  himself  fairly  admits  that  im¬ 
partiality  in  such  cases  as  his  is  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  and  he  justifies  that  confe^ion  to  its  fullest 
extent;  but  while  he  thus  warns  us  of  what  we 
should  have  soon  discovered  without  any  warn¬ 
ing — that  his  coloring  may  be  caprfeious  and  ex¬ 
aggerated — no  one  can  feel  the  least  hesitation  as 
to  the  substantial  and,  as  to  mere  facts,  the  minute 
accuracy  of  his  narrative.  He  may,  and  [  have 
no  doubt  too  often  does,  impute  a  wrong  motive 
to  an  act,  or  a  wrong  meaning  to  a  speech ;  but 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  act  or  the  speech 
themselves  are  related  as  he  saw  and  heard  them. 

I  know  of  no  such  near  and  intimate  picture 
of  the  interior  of  a  court ;  no  otlier  memoirs  that  I 
have  ever  read  bring  us  so  immediately,  so  actually 
into  not  merely  the  presence,  but  the  company  of 
the  personages  of  the  royal  circle.” — Preface. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  revela¬ 
tion  is  more  close  and  intimate  than  that 
of  the  manners  of  two  smaller  courts,  of 
nearly  the  same  date,  by  the  Margravine 
of  Bareuth  ;  or  that  of  a  far  more  splendid 
court,  which  we  owe  to  St.  Simon  ;  but 
certainly  we  have  no  picture  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  English  royalty  at  all  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  this ;  and  the  author  having 
been  not  only  a  resident  in  the  Palace,  but 
also  an  active  statesman,  holding  the  most 
confidential  intercourse  with  the  minister, 
and  taking  a  zealous  part  in  parliamentary 
conflicts  and  intrigues,  his  work  is  enriched 
with  a  mixture  of  interests  such  as  never 
could  be  at  the  command  of  any  one  pen¬ 
man  under  a  continental  despotism,  whe¬ 
ther  great  or  small.  Since  our  constitution 
assumed  anything  like  its  present  form,  it 
has  been  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  man  of  po¬ 
litical  eminence  to  be  also  a  domesticated 
attendant  on  the  person  of  a  British  sove¬ 
reign  ;  we  doubt  if  any  other  man  of  pub¬ 
lic  talents  nearly  equal  to  Lord  Hervey’s 
has  ever  within  that  period  spent  seven 
years  in  the  daily  observation  of  a  royal 
circle  ;  nor  have  we  as  yet  had — not  even 
in  the  Malmesbury  papers — a  series  of  po¬ 
litical  revelations,  properly  so  called,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  similar  space  of  time,  and 
executed  by  a  hand  so  near  the  springs  of 
action.  The  combination  of  court  and  po¬ 
litics  here  is,  we  believe,  entirely  unique. 

The  editor  proceeds  thus  : — 

“  Lord  Hervey  is,  may  I  venture  to  say,  almost 
the  Boswell  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline— 
but  a  Boswell  without  good  nature.  He  seems  to 


have  taken — perhaps  under  the  influence  of  that 
wretched  health  of  which  he  so  frequently  com¬ 
plained — a  morbid  view  of  mankind,  and  to  have 
had  little  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his 
temper.  In  fact,  whether  in  his  jeux  cTespritt  his 
graver  verses,  his  pamphlets,  or  his  memoirs,  sa¬ 
tire — perhaps  I  might  say  detraction — seems  to 
have  teen,  as  with  Horace  Walpole,  the  natural 
bias  of  his  mind.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
in  all  his  writings,  no  human  being  of  whom  he 
speaks  well,  or  to  whom  he  allows  a  good  motive 
for  anything  they  say  or  do,  but  his  father  and  the 
Princess  Caroline.  It  must  be  owned  few  others  of 
his  personages  deserved  it  so  well :  but  the  result 
Is  that  all  his  portraits,  not  excepting  even  his 
own,  are  of  the  Spagnoletto  school.” — Ibid. 

This  is,  we  venture  to  say,  a  little  too  stern. 
If  we  had  been  to  select  a  pictorial  parallel, 
we  own  Hogarth  would  have  occurred  to  us 
rather  than  Spagnolet.  We  cannot  allow 
that  good  motives  are  wholly  denied  to 
Hervey’s  Queen  Caroline  ;  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  in  love  with  both  the 
mother  and  the  daughter — but  we  believe 
that  the  touches  which  seem  to  Mr.  Croker 
the  severest  were  not  introduced  with  any 
unkindly  purpose ;  nay,  that  he  meant 
them  to  be  received  as  ornamentaL  For 
example,  that  overtolerance  of  the  King’s 
irregularities,  which,  Mr.  Croker  says,  “  if 
truth  is  ever  to  bo  veiled,  might  have  been 
spared  on  this  occasion,”  was  probably 
considered  by  Lord  Hervey  as  a  fine  trait 
in  his  patroness ;  and  if  “  an  impression 
injurious  to  the  Queen’s  character”  results, 
not  from  oapricious  exaggeration  of  sha¬ 
dow,  but  merely  from  faithful  transcript  of 
feature,  have  we  a  right  to  blame  the  pencil  t 

On  that  particular  trait  Mr.  Croker  af¬ 
terwards  gives  us  some  clever  remarks, 
which  we  cannot  altogether  reconcile  with 
his  sweeping  allegation  now  quoted.  He 
says  : — 

“  The  general  fact  is  from  many  other  sources 
too  notorious,  but  the  details  are  odious.  The 
motive  which  Lord  Hervey,  Horace  Walpole,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  King  suggest  for  the  Queen’s 
complaisance — that  she  did  it  to  preserve  her 
power  over  her  husband — would  be,  in  truth,  the 
reverse  of  an  excuse.  But  may  not  a  less  selfish 
motive  be  suggested  ?  What  could  she  have 
done  ?  The  immoralities  of  kings  have  been  al¬ 
ways  too  leniently  treated  in  public  opinion  ;  and 
in  the  precarious  possession  which  the  Hanove¬ 
rian  family  were  thought  to  have  of  the  throne 
until  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  of  1745 — could 
the  Queen  have  prudently  or  safely  taken  mea¬ 
sures  of  resistance,  which  must  have  at  last  end¬ 
ed  in  separation  or  divorce,  or  at  least  a  scandal 
great  enough,  perhaps,  to  have  overthrown  her 
dynasty ;  and  in  such  a  course  her  prudery^  as  it 
might  have  been  called,  would  probably  have  met 
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little  sympathy  in  those  dissolute  times.  But  even  | 
in  this  case  we  must  regret  that  she  had  not  de- ; 
voured  her  own  humiliation  and  sorrow  in  abso-  i 
lute  silence,  and  submitted  discreetly,  and  without! 
confidants,  to  what  she  could  not  effectually  resist.  | 
But  neither  the  selfish  motives  imputed  by  former  j 
writers,  nor  the  extenuating  circumstance  of  expe- ! 
diency  which  I  thus  venture  to  suggest,  can  in  any  | 
degree  excuse  the  indulgence  and  even  encourage- 1 
meiit  given,  as  we  shall  see,  on  her  death-bed  to 
the  King’s  vices ;  and  we  are  forced,  on  the  whole,  I 
to  conclude  that  moral  delicacy  as  well  as  Chris- ! 
tian  duty  must  have  had  very  little  hold  on  either! 
her  mind  or  her  heart.  I  have  ventured  to  say  | 
(vol,  ii.,  p.  528,  note)  that  ‘  she  had  read  and  | 
argued  herself  into  a  very  low  and  cold  species  of  i 
Christianity;’  but  Lord  Chesterfield  (w'ho,  how- i 
ever,  personally  disliked  her)  goes  farther  and  j 
says,  ‘  Alter  puzzling  herself  wkli  all  the  whim- 1 
sies  and  fantastical  speculations  of  different  sects, 
she  fixed  herself  ultimately  in  deism — believing 
in  a  future  state.  Upon  the  whole  the  agreeable 
woman  was  liked  by  mo.st  people,  while  the  Queen 
was  neither  esteemed,  beloved,  nor  heeded  by  any 
one  but  the  King.’  ” — Preface^  p.  Ixv. 

As  both  Hervey  and  Chesterfield  were  in¬ 
fidels  themselTCs,  we  might  not  have  trust- 
cd  implicitly  to  their  representations  of  the 
Queen’s  religion;  but  there  is  most  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  to  support  Mr.  Croker’s  own 
measured  language,  and  no  one  can  object: 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  connects  this 
question  with  the  one  immediately  before 
him.  As  to  his  regret  that  the  Queen  did 
not  “submit  without  confidants”^if  shei 
had  done  so,  what  could  we  have  ever' 
known  of  the  “  humiliation  and  sorrow” ! 
that  she  had  to  devour  }  Must  it  not  have 
been  the  natural  conclusion  that  she  either* 
disbelieved  the  facts,  or  was  indifferent  to  i 
them  }  And  then,  no  doubt,  if  we  could 
have  known  that  she  did  suffer  intensely, 
but  had  pride  enough  to  suppress  all  within 
her  own  bosom,  the  result  would  have  been 
amove  heroical  impression^ — but  would  Mr.  i 
Croker  have  preferred  a  tragedy  queen  to 
the  true,  authentic,  flesh  and  blood  Queen 
Caroline.^  Would  he  have  preferred  that 
merely  in  an  artistical  point  of  view  }  Far 
more,  in  the  reality  of  the  matter  }  When 
tragedy  queens  are  involved  in  sufferings  of 
this  sort,  the  results  are  apt  to  be  serious. 
It  will  not  be  apprehensions  of  separation 
or  divorce,  or  even  the  downfall  of  a  dynas¬ 
ty,  new  or  old,  that  will  chain  up  one  of 
them  in  “  absolute  silence.”  A  tragedy 
will  have  its  fifth  act.  We  for  our  part 
are  well  contented  to  have  the  character  as 
it  was,  rather  than  any  grandiose  embel¬ 
lishment  of  it — any  fantastical  ideal ;  and 
though  we  think  Mr.  Croker’s  conjectural 


apologies  very  ingenious,  we  also  think  rt 
more  probable  that  the  motives  he  suggests 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  one  which 
he  is  disposed  to  reject,  than  that  the 
“  main  motive  for  the  Queen’s  complai¬ 
sance”  escaped  such  observers  as  Hervey 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole — for  it  is  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert’s  opinion  most  undoubtedly  that  we 
have  reflected  both  in  Horace  Walpole’s 
Reminiscences  and  in  Lord  King’s  Diary. 
But  though  Mr.  Croker,  like  an  illustrious 
countryman,  of  his,  “  goes  on  refining,” 
and  is  perhaps  as  fond  of  historical  doubts 
and  theories  as  Queen  Caroline  was  of  So- 
cinian  metaphysics,  we  are  far  from  suppos¬ 
ing  that  he  has  in  this  curious  Preface 
given  us  an  exhaustive  summary  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  point  before  us.  The  text 
of  Hervey  proceeds  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  in  the  unhesitating  belief  that  love 
of  power  was  Queen  Caroline’s  ruling  pas¬ 
sion,  and,  if  everybody  has  some  ruling 
j  passion,  what  else  could  have  been  hers  ? 

!  She  was  never  even  suspected  of  what  the 
!  poet  makes  the  only  other  ruling  passion  in 
her  sex.  And  if  this  was  not  the  pleasure 
1  of  her  life,  every  one  who  lays  down  this 
book  will  ask  what  it  was  that  could  have 
made  life  endurable  to  this  “  very  clever 
woman 

When  Hervey  became  Vice-Chamber¬ 
lain,  the  King  was  forty-seven  years  of  age 
— the  Queen  was  her  husband’s  senior  by 
six  months — Walpole  was  fifty-four.  Be¬ 
tween  pens  and  pencils  we  are  all  familiar 
enough  with  the  outward  aspect  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  higher  figures  in  his  group  : — 
Walpole  the  most  dexterous  and  the  most 
successful  of  English  ministers,  with  a 
broad,  florid,  square-like  face,  a  clumsy, 
gross  figure  set  off  with  a  blue  ribbon,  a 
strong  Norfolk  accent — “  certainly,”  says 
Hervey,  “  a  very  ill-bred  man” — addicted 
to  and  glorying  in  the  lowest  low-comedy 
strain  of  wit  and  merriment: — George  II., 
with  something  of  the  countenance  that 
j  still  lives  among  his  descendants — the  open 
blue  eye,  the  well-formed  nose,  and  the 
fresh  sanguine  complexion— but  wanting 
advantages  that  have  been  supplied  from 
subsequent  alliances  of  the  race  ;  his  figure 
;  short,  but  wiry,  well  knit,  and  vigorous — 
his  manner  abrupt,  brusque,  even  when  he 
!  chose  to  be  gallant  in  ladies’  bower — more 

*  We  have  been  speaking  of  tragedie.s.  The 
book  that  was  found  dabbled  with  blood  by  Madame 
I  de  Praslin’s  bedside  was  that  delicate  specimen 
!  Mrs.  Gore’s  skill,  entitled  “  Mrs.  Armytage  ;  or,  fV- 
'  male  Domination^ 
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of  the  martinet  than  the  monarch  ;  chole¬ 
ric,  opinionative,  sensitive,  and  jealous  of 
temper — but  with  a  fund  of  good  sense  at 
bottom,  and  perfect  courage  and  honesty ;  j 
from  vanity  and  long  indulgence  the  slave 
of  that  vice  which  had  degraded  the  far  su¬ 
perior  talents  of  Henry  H.,  Edward  I.,  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.,  and  Charles  II. — but,  unlike  the 
ablest  of  these,  seldom  allowing  any  influ-  ' 
ence  connected  with  such  errors  to  affect  his 
exercise  of  patronage,  and  never  at  all  to 
affect  his  policy  and  administration  as 
King ;  with  a  strong  natural  predilection 
for  his  native  electorate,  its  people,  its 
manners,  and  its  peculiar  interests — and 
occasionally  in  word  and  in  writing  betray¬ 
ing  such  feelings  to  a  very  unwise  extent : 
but  as  to  them,  as  on  all  other  subjects  but 
one,  quickly  reducible  to  reason  and  dis¬ 
cretion  through  the  patient  tact  of  his 
Queen,  who  never  had  any  rival  in  his  con¬ 
fidence  any  more  than  in  his  esteem — nay, 
never  even  as  a  woman  had  any  real  rival 
in  his  affection — not  even  now,  when  years 
had  done  their  usual  work  on  that  once 
very  loveable  person,  and  neither  form  nor 
complexion  were  much  caricatured  in  Lady 
Mary  Wortley’s  picture  of  her,  {Works, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  424) — 

“  Superior  to  her  waiting  nymphs, 

A.S  lobster  to  attendant  shrimps.” 

The  following  passages  occur  early  : — 

“  She  managed  this  deified  image  as  the  heathen 
priests  used  to  do  the  oracles  of  old,  when,  kneel¬ 
ing  and  prostrate  before  the  altars  of  a  pageant 
god,  they  received  with  the  greatest  devotion  and 
reverence  those  directions  in  public  which  they 
had  before  instilled  in  private.  And  as  these  idols 
consequently  were  only  propitious  to  the  favour¬ 
ites  of  the  augurers,  so  nobody  who  had  not  tam¬ 
pered  with  our  chief  priestess  ever  received  a  favor¬ 
able  answer  from  our  god :  storms  and  thunder 
greeted  every  votary  that  entered  the  temple  with¬ 
out  her  protection;  calms  and  sunshine  those  who 
obtained  it.  The  King  himself  was  so  little  sen¬ 
sible  of  this  being  his  case,  that  one  day  enu¬ 
merating  the  people  who  had  governed  this  coun¬ 
try  in  other  reigns,  he  said  Charles  I.  w'as  govern¬ 
ed  by  his  wife ;  Charles  II.  by  his  mistresses : 
King  James  by  his  priests;  King  William  by  his 
men — and  Queen  Anne  by  her  women — favor¬ 
ites.  His  father,  he  added,  had  been  by  anybody 
that  could  get  at  him.  And  at  the  end  of  this  com¬ 
pendious  history  of  our  great  and  wise  monarchs, 
with  a  significant,  satisfied,  triumphant  air,  he 
turned  about,  smiling,  and  asked — ‘  And  who  do 
they  say  governs  now  ?’ — The  following  verses 
will  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  strain  in  which 
the  libels  and  lampoons  of  these  days  were  com¬ 
posed  ; — 


il. 


You  may  strut,  dapper  George,  but ’t  will  all  be  in 
vain  ; 

You  govern  no  mote  than  Don  Philip  of  Spain. 
Then  if  you  would  have  us  fall  down  and  adore 
you, 

Lock  up  your  fat  spouse,  as  your  dad  did  before 
you. 

“  Her  predominant  passion  was  pride,  and  the 
darling  pleasure  of  her  soul  was  power;  but 
she  was  forced  to  gratify  the  one  and  gain  the 
other,  as  some  people  do  health,  by  a  strict  and 
painful  regime.  She  was  at  least  seven  or  eight 
hours  t^te-d-t^te  with  the  King  every  day,  during 
which  time  she  was  generally  saying  what  she 
did  not  think,  and  assenting  to  what  she  did  not 
believe,  praising  what  she  did  not  approve  ^  for 
they  were  seldom  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he  too 
fond  of  his  own  for  her  ever  at  first  to  dare  to  con¬ 
trovert  it — consilii  quainvis  egregii  quod  ipse  non 
afferet  inimicus:  she  used  to  give  him  her  opinion 
as  jugglers  do  a  card,  by  changing  it  imperceptibly, 
and  making  him  believe  he  held  the  same  with  that 
he  first  pitched  upon.  But  that  which  made  these 
tite-d-thes  seem  heaviest  was  that  he  neither  liked 
reading  nor  being  read  to  (unless  it  was  to  sleep)  r 
she  was  forced,  like  a  spider,  to  spin  out  of  her 
own  bowels  all  the  conversation  with  which  the 

fly  was  taken . To  contradict  his  will 

directly,  was  always  the  way  to  strengthen  it ;  and 
to  labour  to  convince,  was  to  confirm  him.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  he  was  excessively  passionate,  and 
his  temper  upon  those  occasions  was  a  sort  of  iron 
reversed,  for  the  hotter  it  was  the  harder  it  was  to 
bend,  and  if  ev^r  it  was  susceptible  of  any  impres¬ 
sion,  it  was  only  when  it  was  quite  cool.  .  .  . 

For  all  the  tedious  hours  she  spent  her  single  con¬ 
solation  was  in  reflecting  that  people  in  coffee¬ 
houses  and  ruelles  were  saying  she  governed  this 
country. 

”  His  design  at  first  was  as  Boileau  says  of 
Louis  XI V'., — 

Seul,  sans  ministre,  k  I’exemple  des  Dieux, 

Faire  tout  par  sa  main  et  voir  lout  de  tes  yeux. 

He  intended  to  have  all  his  ministers  in  the  nature 
of  clerks,  not  to  give  advice,  but  to  receive  orders ; 
but  it  was  very  plain  that  the  Queen  had  subverted 

all  his  notions . Instead  of  betraying  (as 

formerly)  a  jealousy  of  being  thought  to  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Robert — instead  of  avoiding  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  distinguishing  and  speaking  to  him  in 
public — he  very  apparently  now,  if  he  loved  any 
body  in  the  world  besides  the  Queen,  had  not  only 
an  opinion  of  the  statesman,  but  an  affection  for 
the  man.  When  Lord  Hervey  (often  to  try  him) 
gave  him  accounts  of  attacks  that  had  been  made 
on  Sir  Robert  in  the  House,  and  the  things  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  had  said  in  defence  and  retaliation,  the  King 
would  cry  out,  with  colour  flushing  into  his  cheeks, 
tears  sometimes  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a  vehement 
oath,  *  He  is  a  brave  fellow  ;  he  has  more  spirit 
than  any  man  I  ever  knew.'*  The  Queen  always 
joined  in  chorus :  and  Lord  Hervey,  in  these  par¬ 
tial  moments,  never  failed  to  make  the  most  he 
could  of  his  friend  and  patron’s  cause.” 
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The  following  little  sketch  of  the  import¬ 
ant  evening  (9th  April,  1733)  on  which 
Walpole  found  himself  compelled  to  give  up 
his  Excise  Bill  is  among  the  first  in  which 
all  the  three  principal  figures  appear  ; 

“  As  soon  as  the  whole  was  over,  Lord  Her- 
vey  went  to  the  Queen  to  acquaint  her  with  what 
had  passed.  When  Lord  Hervey  at  his  first  com¬ 
ing  into  the  room  shook  his  head  and  told  her  the 
numbers,  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  and  for 
some  time  she  could  not  utter  a  word ;  at  last  she 
said  *  It  is  over,  ice  must  give  way ;  but,  pray,  tell 
me  a  little  how  it  passed.*  Lord  Hervey  said  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  opponents  to  this 
Bill  should  increase  when  everybody  now  believ¬ 
ed  that  my  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  party  at  St.  James’s  ] 

was  more  numerous  than  at  Dawley . 

Whilst  he  was  saying  this  the  King  came  in,  and 
the  Queen  made  Lord  Hervey  repeat  all  he  had 
been  saying.  The  King  heard  willingly,  but  that 
night  said  very  little ;  he  asked  many  questions, 
but  was  much  more  costive  than  usual  in  his  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  answers;  however,  when  he  ask¬ 
ed  if  he  could  remember  some  of  those  who  had 
swelled  the  defection  that  day,  as  Lord  Hervey  re¬ 
peated  the  names,  his  Majesty  lacked  remarks  to 
them; — Lord  James  Cavendish,  ‘o  fool,-’  Lordi 
Charles  Cavendish,  *he  is  half  madf  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Lowther,  ‘  a  whimsical  fellow  ,•*  Sr  Thomas 
Prendergast,  ‘an  Irish  blockhead Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  ‘  o  puppy  that  never  votes  twice  together  on 
the  same  side*  There  were  more  in  the  same 
style.  As  soon  as  Lord  Hervey  wSs  dismissed,  he 
went  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s,  who  had  assembled 
about  a  dozen  friends  to  communicate  the  resolu¬ 
tion  taken.  After  supper,  when  the  servants  were 
gone.  Sir  Robert  opened  his  intentions  with  a  sort 
of  unpleased  smile,  and  saying,  *  This  dance  it  will 
no  farther  go  ;  the  turn  my  friends  will  take  will 
be  to  declare  that  they  have  not  altered  their  opi¬ 
nion,  but  that  the  clamor  that  has  been  raised 

makes  it  necessary  to  give  way.* . On  j 

this  text  he  preacherl  for  some  time  to  this  select 
band  of  his  firmest  friends,  and  then  sent  them  to 
bed  to  sleep  if  they  could.” — Vol.  I.,  p  198. 

Hervey  adds  : — 

“  Many  thought  that  the  Queen  imagined  her 
power  with  the  King  depended  at  this  tirrre  on  her 
being  able  to  maintain  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  conse¬ 
quently  that  she  looked  on  his  cause  as  her  own ; 
but  these  conjectures  were  mistaken :  the  Queen 
knew  her  own  strength  with  the  King  too  well  to 
be  of  this  opinion.  The  future  Ministry  would 
certainly  have  been  of  her  nomination,  in  case 
of  a  change,  as  much  as  the  present,  and  if  they 
had  subsisted,  as  much  at  her  devotion,  for  had 
she  found  them  less  so,  their  reign  would  not  have 
been  long.  But  it  is  very  probable  her  pride  might 
be  somew^hat  concerned  to  support  a  minister  look¬ 
ed  upon  in  the  world  as  her  creature,  and  that  she 
might  have  a^mind  to  defeat  the  hope  Lady  Suffolk 
might  have  conceived  of  being  able  to  make 
any  advantage  of  the  King’s  seeing  himself  reduc¬ 


ed  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  dismiss  a  man 
whom  her  private  voice  bad  so  long  condemned.** 
— Vol.  I.,  p.  213. 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  1733,  that  the 
first  marriage  among  the  royal  progeny  was 
negotiated,  and  the  details  of  the  whole 
affair  are  given  in  the  most  pungent  style 
of  the  favorite  “  at  the  ear  of  Eve.”  The 
candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Royal  (Anne)  was  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange,  whose  position  in  his  own  country 
was  then  uneasy  and  unsatisfactory,  for  he 
had  not  obtained  the  stadtholderate  of 
Holland,  and,  his  property  being  overbur¬ 
dened,  he  had  but  a  free  income  of  12,000/. 
a-year.  The  tone  of  the  English  Court 
and  of  Walpole’s  adherents  in  Parliament 
was,  that  the  King  listened  to  the  proposal 
purely  out  of  his  anxiety  to  strengthen  the 
Protestant  succession,  and  to  renew  the 
alliance  with  the  race  of  “  the  great  deliver¬ 
er but,  says  our  author : — 

“  The  true  reason  for  this  match  was,  that  there 
I  was  no  other  for  the  Princess  in  all  Europe,  so 
that  her  Royal  Highness’s  option  was  not  between 
this  Prince  and  any  other,  but  between  a  husband 
and  no  husband — between  an  indifferent  settlement 
and  no  setllenient  at  all. 

“The  Princess  Royal’s  beauties  were  a  lively 
clean  look  and  a  very  fine  complexion,  though  she 
was  marked  a  good  deal  with  the  smallpox.  The 
Prince  of  Orange's  figure,  besides  his  being  almost 
a  dwarf,  was  as  much  deformed  as  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  human  creature  to  be ;  his  countenance 
sensible,  but  his  breath  more  offensive  than  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  These  defects,  unrecom¬ 
pensed  by  the  (dat  of  rank  or  the  more  essential 
corpforts  of  great  riches,  made  the  situation  of  the 
poor  Princess  so  much  more  commiserable  ;  for  as 
her  youth  and  an  excellent  warm  animated  consti¬ 
tution  made  her,  1  believe,  now  and  then  remem- 
ibershewas  a  woman,  so  I  can  answer  for  her 
I  that  natural  and  acquired  pride  seldom  or  never  let 
I  her  forget  she  was  a  Princess ;  and  as  this  match 
gave  her  little  hope  of  gratifying  the  one,  so  it 
I  afforded  as  little  prospect  of  supporting  the  other. 
There  is  one  of  two  inconveniences  that  generally 
attends  most  marriages :  the  one  is  sacrificing  all 
I  consideration  of  interest  and  grandeur  for  the  sake 
of  beauty  and  an  agreeable  person ;  and  the  other, 
that  of  sacrificing  all  consideration  of  beauty  and 
person  to  interest  and  grandeur.  This  match  most 
unfortunately  conciliated  the  inconveniences  of 
I  both  these  methods  of  marrying ;  however,  as 
i  she  apprehended  the  consequences  of  not  being 
!  married  at  all  must  one  time  or  other  be  worse 
!  than  even  the  being  so  married,  she  very  piudent- 
!  ly  submitted  to  the  present  evil  to  avoid  a  greater 
in  futurity.  “  For  my  part  (said  the  Queen),  I 
never  said  the  least  word  to  encourage  or  to  dis¬ 
suade  ;  as  she  thought  the  King  looked  upon  it  as 
a  proper  match,  she  said,  if  it  was  a  monkey,  she 
1  would  marry  him.**  ’ — Vol.  1.,  p.  274. 
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We  reach  presently  the  ceremonial  of  the 
nuptials,  from  the  procession  to  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  St.  James’s  to  the  solemn  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  bedding  by  the  whole  royal 
family  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
household — which  last  custom  was  first 
“  honored  in  the  breach  ”  at  the  marriage 
of  George  III. : — 

“The  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  less  shocking 
and  less  ridiculous  figure  in  this  pompous  proces¬ 
sion  and  at  supper  than  one  could  naturally  have 
expected  such  an  .®sop,  in  such  trappings  and 
such  eminence,  to  have  appeared.  He  had  a  long 
peruke  that  flowed  all  over  his  back,  and  hid  the 
roundness  of  it ;  and  as  his  countenance  was  not 
bad  ;  there  was  nothing  very  strikingly  disagree¬ 
able.  But  when  he  was  undressed,  and  came  in 
his  nightgown  and  nightcap  into  the  room  to  go  to 
bed,  the  appearance  he  made  was  as  indescribable 
as  the  astonished  countenances  of  every  body  who 
beheld  him.  From  the  shape  of  his  brocaded 
gown,  and  the  make  of  his  back,  he  looked  behind 
as  if  he  had  no  head,  and  before  as  if  he  had  no 
neck  and  no  legs.  The  Queen,  in  speaking  of  the 
whole  ceremony  next  morning  alone  with  Lord 
Hervey,  when  she  came  to  mention  this  part  of  it, 
said,  ^Ali !  mon  Lieu  !  quand  je  voyois  entrer  ce 
monstre  pour  coucher  avec  ma  Jilie,  fai  pensi 
rrCivanouir ;  je  chancelois  auparavanU  mais  ce 
coup  Id  irCa  assommie.  Bites  moi,  my  Lord 
Hervey^  avez  vous  bien  remarqui  et  consideri  ce 
monstre  dans  ce  moment  1  et  n^aviez  vous  pas  bien 
pita  de  la  pav.vre  Anne  ?  Bon  Dieu  !  c'est  trop 
sot  en  moi^  mais  j'en  pleure  encore.*  Lord  Hervey 
turned  the  discourse  as  fast  as  he  was  able.  He 
only  said  ‘  Oh  !  Madam,  in  half  a  year  all  persons 
are  alike  ;  the  figure  of  the  body  one’s  married  to, 
like  the  prospect  of  the  place  one  lives  at,  grows 
so  familiar  to  one’s  eyes  that  one  looks  at  it  me- 
chanic.ally  without  regarding  either  the  beauties  or  ■ 
deformities  that  strike  a  stranger.’  ‘  One  may,  j 
and  I  believe  one  does  (replied  the  Queen)  grow , 
blind  at  last;  but  you  must  allow,  my  dear  Lord  j 
Hervey,  there  is  a  great  difference,  as  long  as  one ; 
sees,  in  the  manner  of  one’s  going  blind.*  The  i 
sisters  spoke  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  mother,  1 
with  horror  of  his  figure,  and  great  commiseration  | 
of  the  fate  of  his  wife.” — Vol.  I.,  pp.  310,  311  | 

The  honeymoon  party  being  windbonnd 
for  a  short  time  at  Gravesend,  Hervey  re- 1 
pairs  thither,  and  is  not  a  little  surprised ' 
to  find  how  completely  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  the  blooming  bride  had  let  her 
“  monkey  ”  into  all  the  dessous  des  cartes 
of  St.  James’s.  We  have  here  the  first  i 
allusion  to  what  was,  it  seems,  the  main 
cause  of  the  hatred  between  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Lord  Hervey,  namely,  their 
rivalry,  or  rather  their  community  of  suc¬ 
cess,  in  the  loves  of  one  of  the  Queen’s 
maids  of  honor,  Miss  Vane,  sister  of  the 
first  Lord  Darlington.  This  nymph  had 


shortly  before  (1732)  lain  in  with  little 
mystery  in  St.  James’s  palace  and  the  child, 
was  publicly  christened  Fit z~ Frederick 
Vane —  i 

“  Here  it  was,  by  being  closeted  two  or  three 
hours  with  the  Prince  oi  Orange,  Lord  Hervey 
found  his  bride  had  already  made  him  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  Court,  that  there  was  nobody 
belonging  to  it  whose  character,  even  to  the  most 
minute  particulars,  was  not  as  well  knowm  to  him 
as  their  face.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  a  good 
deal  of  drollery,  and  whilst  Lord  Hervey  was  de¬ 
livering  the  compliments  of  St.  James’s  to  him,  he 
asked  him  smiling,  what  message  he  had  brought 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  Lord  Hervey  said  his 
departure  was  so  sudden  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
Prince.  ‘  If  you  had’  (replied  the  Prince  of 
Orange),  *  it  would  have  been  all  one,  since  he 
was  not  more  likely  to  send  his  sister  a  message 
than  he  was  to  make  your  Lordship  his  ambassa¬ 
dor.*  Lord  Hervey  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
hear  the  Prince  of  Orange  speak  so  freely  on  this 
subject,  and  did  not  think  it  very  discreet  in  him. 
The  Prince,  however,  went  on,  and  talked  of  Miss 
Vane,  and  bade  Lord  Hervey  not  to  be  too  proud 
of  that  boy,  since  he  had  heard  from  very  good 
authority  it  was  the  child  of  a  triumvirate,  and 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord  Harrington  had 
full  as  good  a  title  to  it  as  himself.” — Vol.  I.,  pp. 
328,  329. 

In  the  second  volume  there  occurs  a 
chasm  which,  the  editor  says,  marks  pro¬ 
bably  the  detail  of  Hervey’s  intrigue,  quar¬ 
rel,  and  subsequent  reconciliation  with  this 
Miss  Vane.  These  sentences  have  been 
spared : — 

“The  manner  of  the  reconciliation  was  from 
their  seeing  one  another  in  public  places,  and  their 
mutually  discovering  that  both  had  a  mind  to  for¬ 
get  their  past  enmity — till  from  ogling  they  came 
to  messages ;  from  messages  to  letters ;  from  let¬ 
ters  to  appointments ;  and  from  appointments  to 
all  the  familiarity  in  which  they  had  formerly 
lived :  for  when  two  people  have  a  mutual  in¬ 
clination  to  meet,  I  never  knew  any  objection  that 
might  arise  in  their  own  minds  prevent  their  aim¬ 
ing  at  it,  or  any  foreign  obstacle  hinder  their  ac¬ 
complishing  it.” — Vol.  II.,  p.  20. 

Hervey  was  her  great  adviser  in  her  negoti¬ 
ations  about  money  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  when  his  Royal  Highness  was  about 
to  be  married  (in  1736),  and  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of  recording  the  letters,  dic¬ 
tated  by  himself,  with  which  she  pestered 
the  Prince  ! — a  crowning  aggravation  when 
the  truth  came  out — for,  as  kind  Lady 
Mary  sings  of  tying  “  a  cracked  bottle  to  a 
puppy’s  tail” — 

For  that  is  what  no  soul  will  bear. 

Prom  Italy  to  Wales  /” 
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Miss  Vane’s  child  died  a  year  after,  and :  telling  her  it  was  the  Prince,  the  Queen,  not  mis 


she  very  soon.  All  this  story  Lord  Her- 
vey  tells  in  his  Memoirs,  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  “  amicable”  wife — and 
which  she  transmitted  in  statu  quo  to  his 
and  her  children. 

Hervey’s  sketches  of  his  royal  rival 


tress  of  herself,  and  detesting  the  exchange  of  the 
son  for  the  daughter,  burst  out  anew  into  tears, 
and  cried  out,  ‘  Oh  f  my  God,  this  is  too  much* 
However,  she  was  soon  relieved  from  this  irksome 
company  by  the  arrival  of  the  King,  who,  finding 
this  unusual  guest  in  the  gallery,  broke  up  the 
breakfast,  and  took  the  Queen  out  to  walk. 


would,  of  course,  be  taken  cum  grano  salis,  \  Whenever  the  Prince  was  in  a  room  wdth  the 
but,  if  he  reports  accurately  the  conversa-  i  k  put  one  in  mind  of  stories  one  has  heard  of 

_  I  ghosts  that  appear  to  part  of  the  company  and  are 
invisible  to  the  rest:  wherever  the  Prince  stood, 
I  though  the  King  passed  him  ever  so  often  or  ever 
so  near,  it  always  seemed  as  if  the  King  thought 
the  place  the  Prince  tilled  a  void  space.” — Vol.  I., 
p.  412. 


tion  of  the  Prince’s  own  parents  and  sis 
ters,  his  view  was  entirely  the  same  as 
theirs.  He  says  . — 


The  Prince’s  best  qualities  always  gave  one  a 
degree  of  contempt  for  him ;  his  carriage,  whilst 
it  seemed  engaging  to  tho.se  who  did  not  examine 
it,  appearing  mean  to  those  who  did.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  as  false  as  his  capacity  would  allow  him  to 
be,  and  was  more  capable  in  that  walk  than  in  any 
other — never  having  the  least  hesitation,  from 
principle  or  fear  of  future  detection,  in  telling  any 


In  a  preceding  page  we  had  a  small 
allusion  to  the  Queen’s  jealousy  of  her 
famous  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  The  first 
of  these  volumes  affords  a  much  clearer  his¬ 
tory  of  that  lady  than  could  be  extracted 


lie  that  served  his  present  purpose.  He  had  a  |  from  the  “Suffolk  Correspondence,”  and 
much  weaker  understanding,  and,  if  possible,  a  j  the  works  of  Horace  Walpole,  Chester- 


more  obstinate  temper,  than  his  father  Had  he  had;  ggy  ^  yVe  shall  extract 

one  grain  of  merit  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  one  l  i  r  i  i  u  i 

-  '  only  a  few  passages,  in  which  Hervey  de¬ 

scribes  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Queen 
Caroline  in  reference  to  this  first  avowed 


should  have  had  compassion  for  him  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  which  his  miserable  poor  head  soon  re¬ 
duced  him  ;  for  his  case,  in  short,  was  this : — he 
had  a  father  that  abhorred  him,  a  mother  that  de¬ 
spised  him,  sisters  that  betrayed  him,  a  brother  set 
up  against  him,  and  a  set  of  servants  that  were 
neither  of  use  to  him  nor  desirous  of  being  so.” — 
Vol.  I.,  p.  298. 


favorite  of  her  husband.  At  his  accession 
(1727)  George  II.  was  a  man  of  forty-four 
— and  Mrs.  Howard  (in  1733  Countess  of 
Suffolk)  had  reached  the  serious  aera  of 
forty  ; — 


The  amiable  state  of  relations  between 
the  Prince  and  the  rest  of  the  family  is  hit 
off  in  the  miniature  below.  The  Princess 
Royal  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  her  pa¬ 
rents  in  the  year  after  her  marriage,  1734, 
and  is  now  about  to  return  to  Holland — 
very  unwillingly,  for  it  had  been  her  and  | 
her  mother’s  earnest  wish  that  she  should 
remain  here  for  her  accouchement,  but  that 
was  overruled  on  representations  from  the 
Hague ; — 

“  After  a  consultation  of  physicians,  midwives, 
and  admirals,  it  was  determined  she  should  em¬ 
bark  at  Harwich.  The  Queen  was  concerned  to 
part  with  her  daughter,  and  her  daughter  as  unaf¬ 
fectedly  concerned  to  exchange  the  crowds  and 
splendor  of  this  Court  for  the  solitude  and  ob¬ 
scurity  of  her  own.  Lord  Hervey  led  her  to  herj 
coach.  She  had  Handel  and  his  opera  so  much 
at  heart,  that  even  in  these  distressful  moments  she  1 
spoke  as  much  upon  his  chapter  as  any  other.  In 
an  hour  after  Lord  H.  was  sent  for  as  usual  to  the 
Queen.  Lord  H.  found  her  and  the  Princess  Caro¬ 
line  together,  drinking  chocolate,  drowned  in  tears, 
and  choked  with  sighs.  Whil.st  they  were  endea¬ 
voring  to  divert  their  attention  by  beginning  a  con¬ 
versation  with  Lord  Hervey  on  indifferent  subjects, 
the  gallery  door^fepened,  upon  which  the  Queen 
said,  ‘  Is  the  King  here  already  ?’  and.  Lord  H. 


“  an  age  not  proper  to  make  conquests,  though 
perhaps  the  most  likely  to  maintain  them,  as  the 
levity  of  desiring  new  ones  is  by  that  time  gene¬ 
rally  pretty  well  over,  aud  the  maturity  of  those 
qualities  requisite  to  rivet  old  ones  in  their  fullest 
perfection ;  for  when  beauty  begins  to  decay,  wo¬ 
men  commonly  look  out  for  some  preservative 
I  charms  to  substitute  in  its  place ;  they  begin  to 
change  their  notion  of  their  right  to  being  adored, 
into  that  of  thinking  a  little  complaisance  and  some 
good  qualities  as  necessary  to  attach  men  as  a  little 
beauty  and  some  agreeable  qualities  are  to  allure 
them.  Mrs.  Howard’s  conduct  tallied  exactly 
with  these  sentiments;  but  notwithstanding  her 
making  use  of  the  proper  tools,  the  stuff  she  had 
to  work  with  was  so  stubborn  and  so  inductile 
that  her  labor  was  in  vain,  and  her  situation  would 
have  been  insupportable  to  any  one  whose  pride 
was  less  supple,  whose  passions  less  governable, 
and  whose  sufferance  less  inexhaustible ;  for  she 
was  forced  to  live  in  the  subjection  of  a  wife  with 
all  the  reproach  of  a  mistress ;  to  flatter  and  ma¬ 
nage  a  man  who  she  must  see  and  feel  had  as 
little  inclination  to  her  person  as  regard  to  her  ad¬ 
vice  ;  and  added  to  this  she  had  the  mortification 
of  knowing  the  Queen’s  influence  so  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  hers,  that  the  little  show  of  interest  she 
maintained  was  only  a  permitted  tenure  dependent 
on  a  rival  who  could  have  overturned  it  any  hour 
she  pleased.  But  the  Queen,  knowing  the  vanity 
of  her  husband’s  temper,  and  that  he  must  have 
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some  woman  for  tl.*e  world  to  believe  his  mistress, 
wisely  suffered  one  to  remain  in  that  situation 
whom  she  despised  and  had  got  the  heller  of,  for 
fear  of  making  room  for  a  successor  whom  he 
might  really  love,  and  that  might  get  the  better  of 
her.” — Vol.  I.,  p.  53. 

Such  was  the  state  of  thinojs  when  Her- 
vey  penned  his  first  pages.  The  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  lived,  like  himself,  all  the 
year  round  in  the  palace  :  yet  throughout 
several  of  these  chapters — (for\fe  evidently 
have  them  as  written  from  time  to  time — 
no  care  having  been  taken  to  remove  the 
traces  of  altered  sentiment  or  opinion) — 
he  seems  to  lemain  in  some  little  doubt 
whether  the  attachment  had  ever  gone  so 
far  as  to  give  the  Queen  cause  for  serious 
displeasure.  By  degrees,  as  his  intimacy 
with  the  scone  and  dramatis  persona  is 
ripened,  all  doubts  are  removed — but  we 
must  hasten  to  the  final  disruption  of  1734  ; 
in  which  summer,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  King  and  Queen  were  visited  by  the 
Princess  Royal — for  she  stuck  to  that  title, 
and,  though  she  could  marry  a  monkey, 
would  never  sink  to  “  Princess  of  Orange.” 

“  The  interest  of  Lady  Suffolk  with  the  King 
had  been  long  declining.  At  Richmond,  where 
the  house  is  small,  and  what  is  said  in  one  room 
may  be  often  overheard  in  the  next,  I  was  told  by 
Lady  Bristol,  mother  to  Lord  Hervey,  the  lady  of 
the  bedchamber  then  in  waiting  (w’hose  apartment 
was  separated  from  Lady  Suffolk’s  only  by  a  thin 
wainscot),  that  she  often  heard  the  King  talking 
there  in  a  morning  in  an  angry  and  impatient  tone. 

.  .  .  .  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  summer 

Lady  Suffolk  at  last  resolved  to  withdraw  herself 
from  the  severe  trials.  The  Queen  was-both  glad 
and  sorry ;  her  pride  was  glad  to  have  even  this 
ghost  of  a  rival  removed ;  and  she  was  sorry  to 
have  so  much  more  of  her  husband’s  time  thrown 
upon  her  hands.  1  am  sensible,  when  1  say  she 
was  pleased  with  the  removal  of  Lady  Suffolk  as 
a  rival,  that  I  seem  to  contradict  what  I  have  for<| 
merly  said  of  her  being  rather  desirous  (for  fear  of 
a  successor)  to  keep  Lady  Suffolk  about  the  King; 
but  human  creatures  are  so  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  that  the  inconsistency  of  descriptions 
often  arises  from  the  instability  of  the  person  de¬ 
scribed.  The  Prince,  I  believe,  wished  Lady  Suf¬ 
folk  removed,  as.  Lady  Suffolk  having  many 
friends,  it  was  a  step  that  he  hoped  would  make 
his  father  many  enemies ;  neither  was  he  sorry, 
perhaps,  to  have  so  eminent  a  precedent  for  a 
prince’s  discarding  a  mistress  he  was  tired  of. 
Princess  Emily  wished  Lady  Suffolk’s  disgrace 
because  she  wished  misfortune  to  most  people ; 
Princess  Caroline,  because  she  thought  it  would 
please  her  mother;  the  Princess  Royal  was  vio¬ 
lently  for  having  her  crushed ;  and  when  Lord 
Hervey  intimated  the  danger  there  might  be,  from 
the  King’s  coquetry,  of  some  more  troublesome 


successor,  she  said  (not  very  judiciously  with  re¬ 
gard  to  her  mother,  nor  very  respectfully  with 
regard  to  her  father),  ‘  /  wish^  with  all  my  heart, 
he  would  take  somebody  else,  that  Mamma  might 
be  a  little  relieved  from  the  ennui  of  seeing  him  for 
ever  in  her  room'  At  the  same  time  the,  King 
was  always  bragging  how  dearly  his  daughter 
Anna  loved  him.” — Vol.  I.,  p.  426. 

The  married  daughter’s  afiFection  and  re¬ 
spect  for  her  father  are  further  illustrated 
in  the  following  sketches 

“  The  night  the  news  came  to  England  that 
Philipsburg  was  taken,  the  Princess  Royal,  as 
Lord  Hervey  was  leading  her  to  her  own  apart¬ 
ment  after  the  drawing-room,  shrugged  up  her 
shoulders  and  said,  •  Was  there  ever  anything  so 
unaccountable  as  the  temper  of  papa  ?  He  has 
been  snapping  and  snubbing  every  mortal  for  this 
week,  because  he  began  to  think  Philipsburg 
would  be  taken ;  and  this  very  day  that  he  hears 
it  actually  is  taken  he  is  in  as  good  humor  as  ever 
I  saw  him  in  my  life.*  ‘  Perhaps,’  answered  Lord 
Hervey,  ‘  he  may  be  about  Philipsburg  as  David 
was  about  the  child,  who,  whilst  it  was  sick, 
fasted,  lay  upon  the  earth,  and  covered  himself 
with  ashes  ;  but,  the  moment  it  was  dead,  got  up, 
shaved  his  beard,  and  drank  wine.*  ‘  It  may  be 
like  David'  (replied  the  Princess  Royal),  ‘  but  I 
am  sure  it  teas  not  like  Solomon* 

His  giving  himself  airs  of  gallantry  ;  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  being  easy  with  him  ;  his  affectation 
of  heroism  ;  his  unreasonable,  simple,  uncertain, 
disagreeable,  and  often  shocking  behavior  to  the 
Queen  ;  the  difficulty  of  entertaining  him  ;  his  in¬ 
sisting  upon  people’s  conversation  who  were  to 
enteitain  him  being  always  new,  and  his  own  be¬ 
ing  always  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  ; 
in  short,  all  his  weaknesses,  all  his  errors,  and 
all  his  faults  were  the  topics  upon  w’hich  (when 
she  was  with  Lord  Hervey)  she  was  for  ever  ex¬ 
patiating.” — Ib.,  p.  422. 

The  laudable  anxiety  of  the  Princesses, 
in  October,  that  their  father  might  not 
allow  Lady  Suffolk’s  place  to  be  unsupplied 
was  not  much  protracted.  In  the  spring 
of  1735  the  king  resolved  on  visiting  Han¬ 
over.  Walpole  opposed  the  plan,  but  fail¬ 
ed — “the  Ciueen  not  being  heartily  desir¬ 
ous  he  should  succeed  that  is,  as  Her¬ 
vey  explains,  because  her  vanity  was  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  dclat  of  the  regency” — and  she 
had,  besides,  the  delightful  anticipation  of 
at  least  six  months’  freedom  from  the 
“  irksome  office”  of  “  being  set  up  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  quotidian  sallies  of  the  King’s 
temper.” 

“  But  there  was  one  trouble  arose  which  her 
Majesty  did  not  at  all  foresee,  which  was  his  be¬ 
coming,  soon  after  his  arrival,  so  much  attached  to 
one  Madame  VValmoden,  a  young  married  w'oman 
of  the  first  fashion  at  Hanover,  that  nobody  in 
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England  talked  of  anything  but  the  growing  inter¬ 
est  of  this  new  favorite.  By  what  I  could  perceive 
of  the  Queen,  I  think  her  pride  was  much  more 
hurt  on  this  occasion  than  her  affections,  and  that 
she  was  much  more  uneasy  from  thinking  people 
imagined  her  interest  declining  than  from  appre¬ 
hending  it  was  so.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  from 
the  very  beginning  of  this  new  engagement,  the 
King  acquainted  the  Queen  by  letter  of  every  step 
he  took  in  it — of  the  growth  of  his  passion,  the 
progress  of  his  applications,  and  their  success — of 
every  word  as  well  as  every  action  that  passed — 
so  minute  a  description  of  her  person,  that  had  the 
Queen  been  a  painter  she  might  have  drawn  her 
rival’s  picture  at  six  hundred  miles  distance.  He 
added,  too,  the  account  of  his  buying  her,  which, 
considering  the  rank  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
merits  of  the  purchase  as  he  set  them  forth,  I 
think  he  had  no  reason  to  brag  of,  when  the  hrsl 
price,  according  to  his  report,  was  only  one  thou¬ 
sand  ducats. 

“  Notwithstanding  all  the  Queen’s  philosophy, 
when  she  found  the  time  for  the  King’s  return  put 
off  late  in  the  year  she  grew  extremely  uneasy ; 
and,  by  the  joy  she  showed  when  the  orders  for 
his  yachts  arrived,  plainly  manifested  that  she  had 
felt  more  anxiety  than  she  had  suffered  to  appear 
whilst  they  were  deferred.  Yet  all  this  while  the 
King,  besides  his  ordinary  letters  by  the  post, 
never  failed  sending  a  courier  once  a- week  with  a 
letter  of  sometimes  sixty  pages,  and  never  less  than 
forty,  filled  with  an  hourly  account  of  everything 
he  saw,  heard,  thought,  or  did,  and  crammed  with 
minute  trifling  circumstances,  not  only  unworthy 
of  a  man  to  write,  but  even  of  a  woman  to  read, 
most  of  which  I  saw,  and  almost  all  of  them  heard ' 
reported  by  Sir  Robert,  for  few  were  not  transmit-  j 
ted  to  him  by  the  King’s  own  order,  who  used  to ' 
tag  paragraphs  with  ‘  Montrez  ceci—et  oonsultez  t 
lu-dessus  le  gros  homme*  ” 

It  was  in  the  same  correspondence  that  ; 
Queen  Caroline,  on  her  part,  had  the  satis-  i 
faction  of  informing  the  King  that  Ladyj 
Suffolk  had  entered  into  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  with  the  Honorable  George 
Berkeley — a  keen  member  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Walpole; —  ' 

“  Mr.  Berkeley  was  neither  young,  handsome, 
healthy,  nor  rich,  which  made  people  wonder  what 
induced  Lady  Suffolk’s  prudence  to  deviate  into 
this  unaccountable  piece  of  folly :  some  imagined 
it  was  to  persuade  the  world  that  nothing  criminal 
had  ever  passed  between  her  and  the  King ;  others 
that  it  was  to  pique  the  King.  If  this  was  her 
reason,  she  succeeded  very  ill  in  her  design,  for 
the  King,  in  answer  to  that  letter  from  the  Queen 
that  gave  him  the  first  account  of  this  marriage, 
told  her,  ‘  J'itois  extrimement  surpris  de  la  dis- 
position  que  vous  m'avez  mandi  que  ma  vieille 
maitresse  a  fait  de  son  corps  en  mariage  d  ce  vieux 
goutteux  George  Berkeley,  et  je  m'en  rejouis  fort. 
Je  ne  voudrois  pas  faire  de  tels  prisens  d  met 
amis;  et  quand  mes  ennemis  me  volent,  pint  d 
Dieu  que  ce  soil  toujours  de  cette  faqon.*  ” 


Then  follows  the  Queen’s  full  detail  of 
all  Lady  Suffolk’s  previous  adventures — 
not  omitting  the  grand  negotiation  about  a 
quieting  allowance  of  1200L  a-year  to  her 
first  husband,  and  which  that  spirited  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  actually  expected  to  be  paid 
by  the  Queen  herself ;  but  no— said  the 
Queen, — “  I  thought  I  had  done  full 
enough,  and  that  it  was  a  little  too  much 
not  only  to  keep  the  King’s  guenipes  under 
my  roof,  but  to  pay  them  too.”  (Vol.  II., 
p.  15.) — The  King  paid  the  1200/.,  and 
the  blood  of  Howard  was  satisfied. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Walpole 
never,  during  this  period,  had  any  alarm 
as  to  the  state  of  his  favor  at  head-quarters 
— the  occasions  were  few — but  we  must 
give  a  slight  specimen  : — 

“Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  now  in  Norfolk 
’(May,  1734),  pushing  the  county  election  there, 

I  which  the  [Ministerial]  Whigs  lost  by  six  or 
’  seven  voices,  to  the  great  triumph  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  After  the  election  was  over  he  stayed 
j  some  time  at  Houghton,  solacing  himself  w’ith  his 
,  mistress,  M  iss  Skerrett,  while  his  enemies  were 
working  against  him  at  Richmond,  and  persuading 
I  the  King  and  Queen  that  the  majority  of  the  new 
I  Parliament  would  infallibly  be  chosen  against  the 
I  Court.  Lord  Hervey,  who  was  every  day  and  all 
j  day  at  Richmond,  saw  this  working,  and  found 
their  Majesties  staggering ;  upon  which  he  wrote 
an  anonymous  letter  to  Sir  Robert  with  only  these 
few  words  in  it,  quoted  out  of  a  play : — 

Whilst  in  her  arms  at  Capua  he  lay, 

The  world  fell  mouldering  from  his  hand  each  hour. 

Sir  Robert  knew  the  hand,  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing,  and,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  came  im¬ 
mediately  to  Richmond.  He  told  Lord  Hervey  that 
this  was  ever  his  fate,  and  that  he  never  could  turn 
his  back  for  three  days  that  somebody  or  other  did 
not  give  it  a  slap  of  this  kind.  And  how,  indeed, 
could  it  ever  be  otherwise,  for,  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  employ  anybody  under  him,  of  let  anybody  ap¬ 
proach  the  King  and  Queen  who  had  any  under¬ 
standing,  lest  they  should  employ  it  against  him, 
so,  from  fear  of  having  dangerous  friends,  he  never 
had  any  useful  ones,  every  one  of  his  subalterns 
being  as  incapable  of  defending  him  as  they  were 
of  attacking  him,  and’no  better  able  to  support  than 
to  undermine  him  ?” — Vol.  I.,  p.  334. 

It  is  amusing  to  have  this  trace  of  Hervey’s 
'  suspicion  that  the  retention  of  himself  in  the 
I  household  office  might  be  connected  with  a 
j  private  misappreciation  of  his  talents  on 
jthe  part  of  Walpole;  but  he  often  does 
more  justice  to  the  great  Minister’s  natural 
I  warmth  of  feeling.  Thus,  turn  back  only 
ten  pages,  and  we  read — 

“  Sir  Robert  was  really  humane,  did  friendly 
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things,  and  one  might  say  of  him,  as  Pliny  said  of ! 
Trajan,  and  as  nobody  could  say  of  his  master, 

‘  amicos  habuit,  quia  amicus  Juit  — ‘  He  had 
friends,  because  he  was  a  friend  ’  ” — Vol.  I.,  p.  324. 

On  another  occasion  (February,  1735), 
the  Queen  having  signified  a  little  surprise 
at  Walpole’s  dejection  of  manner,  Hervey 
informs  her  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
politics — it  is  only  that  Miss  Skerrett  is  ill 
of  a  pleuritic  fever  : — 

“  The  Queen,  who  was  much  less  concerned 
about  his  private  afilictions  than  his  ministerial 
difficulties,  was  glad  to  hear  his  embarrassment 
thus  accounteil  for,  and  began  to  talk  on  Sir 
Robert’s  attachment  to  this  wo.Tian,  asking  Lord 
Hervey  many  questions  about  Miss  Skerrett’s 
beauty  and  understanding,  and  his  fondness  and 
weakness  towards  her.  She  said  she  was  very ; 
glad  he  had  any  amusement  for  his  leisure  hours,  i 
out  could  neither  comprehend  how  a  man  could  be 
very  fond  of  a  woman  who  was  only  attached  to  i 
him  for  his  money,  nor  ever  imagine  how  any  wo¬ 
man  would  suffer  him  as  a  lover  from  any  consid- ! 
eration  or  inducement  but  his  money.  ‘  She  must ! 
be  a  clever  gentlewoman,’  continued  the  Queen, 

*  to  have  made  him  believe  she  cares  for  him  on 
any  other  score ;  and  to  show  you  what  fools  we 
all  are  in  some  point  or  other,  she  has  certainly  told 
him  some  fine  story  or  other  of  her  love  and  her 
passion,  and  that  poor  man — avec  ce  gj’os  corps,  j 
cesjambes  enjiieset  ce  vilain  ventre — believes  her. 
Ah!  what  is  human  nature!'  While  she  was 
saying  this,  she  little  reflected  in  what  degree  she 
herself  possessed  all  the  impediments  and  antidotes 
to  love  she  had  been  enumerating,  and  that  ‘  Ah  ! 
what  is  human  nature  P  was  as  applicable  to  her 
own  blindness  as  to  his.  However,  her  manner  of 
speaking  of  Sir  Robert  on  this  occasion  showeil  at  i 
least  that  he  was  not  just  at  this  time  in  the  same  | 
rank  of  favor  with  her  that  he  used  to  be.” —  I 
lb.,  p.  476.  1 

It  will  not  surprise  any  one  to  read  that 
Sir  Robert’s  rough  and  jocose  bluntness 
now  and  then  discomposed  his  royal  patron¬ 
ess.  Swift  has  not  caricatured  the  mere! 
manners : —  I 

! 

“  By  favor  and  fortune  fastidiously  bless’d, 

He  was  hud  in  his  laugh,  and  was  coarse  in  his  jest ; 

Achieving  of  nothing,  still  promising  wonders. 

By  dint  of  experience  improving  in  blunders  ; 

A  jobber  of  stocks  by  reporting  false  news ; 

A  prater  at  Court  in  the  style  of  the  stews.*' 

Thus — when  on  the  King’s  return  from 
Hanover,  in  October,  1735,  everybody  re¬ 
marked  the  excessive  irritability  of  his 
never  placid  temper,  and  those  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  were  quite  aware  that  the  cause  was  his 
separation  from  Madame  Walmoden — Sir 
Robert,  talking  over  matters  with  Lord 
Hervey,  said — 


*<  He  had  told  the  Queen  she  must  not  expect, 
after  thirty  years’  acquaintance,  to  have  the  same 
influence  that  she  had  formerly ;  that  three-and- 
fifty  and  three-and-twenty  could  no  more  resemble 
one  another  in  their  effects  than  in  their  looks ;  and 
that,  if  he  might  advise,  she  should  no  longer  de¬ 
pend  upon  her  person,  but  her  head,  for  her  influ 
ence.  He  added  another  piece  of  advice  which  I 
believe  was  as  little  tasted.  It  was  to  send  for 
Lady  Tankerville,  a  handsome,  good-natured, 
simple  woman  (to  whom  the  King  had  formerly 
been  coquet),  out  of  the  country,  and  place  her 
every  evening  at  commerce  or  quadrille  in  the 
King’s  way.  He  told  the  Queen  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  the  King  should  long  bear  to  pass  his  evenings 
with  his  own  daughters  after  having  tasted  the 
sweets  of  passing  them  with  other  people’s,  and 
that,  if  the  King  would  have  somebody  else,  it 
would  better  to  have  that  somebody  chosen  by  her 
than  by  him  ;  that  Lady  Tankerville  was  a  very 
safe  fool,  and  would  give  the  King  some  amusement 
without  giving  her  Majesty  any  trouble.  Lady 
Deloraine,  who  was  very  handsome,  and  the  only 
woman  that  ever  played  with  him  in  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  apartment.  Sir  Robert  said  was  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  one ;  a  weak  bead,  a  pretty  face,  a  lying 
tongue,  and  a  false  heart,  making  always  sad  work 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  power  or  interest  to 
help  them  forward  ;  and  that  some  degree  of  power 
or  interest  must  always  follow' frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  given  to  a  very  coquette  pretty  woman  w’ith  a 
very  coquet  idle  man,  especially  without  a  rival  to 
disturb  or  share  with  her.  Lord  Hervey  asked 
Sir  Robert  how  the  Queen  behaved  upon  his  giv¬ 
ing  her  this  counsel,  and  was  answered,  that  she 
laughed,  and  seemed  mightily  pleased  with  all  he 
said.  That  the  Queen  laughed,  I  can  easily  be¬ 
lieve  ;  but  imagine  the  laugh  was  rather  a  sign  of 
her  having  a  mind  to  disguise  her  not  being  pleased, 
than  any  mark  that  she  was  so ;  and  I  have  the 
more  reason  to  believe  so,  as  I  have  been  an  eye¬ 
witness  to  the  manner  in  which  she  has  received 
ill- understood  jokes  of  that  kind  from  the  same 
hand,  particularly  one  this  year  at  the  King’s  birth¬ 
day,  when,  pointing  to  some  jewels  in  her  hair, 
she  said,  ‘  i  think  1  am  extremely  fine  too,  though 
— alluding  to  the  manner  of  putting  them  on — wn 
peu  d  la  mode ;  I  think  they  have  given  me  horns.* 
Upon  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  burst  out  into  a 
laugh,  and  said  he  believed  Mrs.  Purcel  (the  wo¬ 
man  who  usually  dressed  the  Queen’s  head)  was  a 
wag.  The  Queen  laughed  on  this  occasion  too  ; 
but,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  her  countenance, 
without  being  pleased,  and  not  without  blushing. 

“  This  style  of  joking  was  every  way  so  ill  un¬ 
derstood  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  it  was  asto¬ 
nishing  one  of  his  extreme  penetration  could  be 
guilty  of  it  once,  but  much  more  that  he  could  be 
guilty  of  it  twice.  For  in  the  first  place,  when 
he  told  the  Queen  that  the  hold  she  used  to  have 
of  the  King  by  the  charms  of  her  person  was 
quite  lost,  it  was  not  true ;  it  was  weakened  but 
[not  broken;— the  charms  of  a  younger  person 
pulled  him  strongly  perhaps  another  way,  but 
i  they  had  not  dissolved  her  influence,  though  they 
I  balanced  it  In  the  next  place,  had  it  been  true 
that  the  Queen’s  person  could  no  longer  charm 
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any  man,  I  have  a  notion  that  would  be  a  piece  of 
intellip:ence  which  no  woman  would  like  any  man  • 
the  better  for  givini;  her.  It  is  a  sort  of  thin^ 
which  every  woman  is  so  reluctant  to  believe, 
that  she  may  feel  the  effects  of  it  long  without  be- 
ing  convinced  that  those  effects  can  proceed  from 
no  other  cause ;  and  even  after  she  is  convinced  of; 
it  herself,  she  still  hopes  other  people  have  not 
found  it  out,” — Vol.  If.,  p.  38, 

The  fair  Countess  Dowager  of  Deloraine 
here  mentioned  made  visible  advances  in 
his  Majesty’s  good  graces.  She  was  at 
this  time  in  her  thirty-fifth  year  ;  but,  Her- 
vey  says,  looked  ten  years  younger.  She 
was  by  birth  a  Howard — had  had  many  ad¬ 
ventures — some  very  strange  ones — and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  “  dangerous 
one”  meant  in  Pope’s  line — 

“  Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia’s  rage.” 

She  had  lately  remarried  to  a  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham,  but  kept  her  place  as  governess  to 
the  younger  Princesses.'*'*  Enter  again  the 
courtly  premier — 


list  than  any  of  his  predecessors  only  to  defray 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  his  travelling 
charges,  and  enrich  his  German  favorites.” — Vol 
II.,  p.  190. 

W^alpole  finding  these  recurring  absences 
very  inconvenient  for  business,  and  being 
still  afraid  of  Lady  Deloraine’s  gaining  a 
fixed  ascendant  here,  he  and  Hervey  com¬ 
bined  their  efforts  to  persuade  the  Queen  to 
press  the  King  to  bring  Madame  W’^almo- 
den  home  to  England  with  him.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  Premier  set  about 
this  delicate  job  in  no  very  delicate  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  he  laid  the  blame  elsewhere : — 

“  Sir  Robert  told  Lord  Hervey  that  it  was  those 
bitches  Lady  Pomfrel  and  Lady  Sundon,  who  were 
always  bemoaning  the  Queen  on  this  occasion, 
and  making  their  court  by  saying  they  hoped  never 
[to  see  this  woman  brought  under  her  Majesty’s 
I  nose  here,  who  made  it  so  difficult  to  bring  the 
I  Queen  to  do  what  was  right  and  sensible  for  her 
to  do.  Lord  Hervey  replied,  ‘  You  and  I,  Sir, 
are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  Queen  to 
know  that  when  she  lets  a  sentiment  escape  her 
I  which  she  is  ashamed  of,  she  had  rather  one 


“  Sir  Robert  Walpole  one  day,  whilst  she  was 
standing  in  the  hall  at  Richmond,  with  her  little' 
son,  of  about  a  year  old,  in  her  arms,  said  to' 
her  ‘  That’s  a  very  pretty  boy.  Lady  Delorain  * ; 
whO'<e  is  it?’  To  which  her  Ladyship,  before: 
half-a-dozen  people,  without  taking  the  question 
at  all  ill,  replied,  ‘  Mr.  Windham’s,  upon  honor 
and  then  added,  laughing,  ‘  but  I  will  not  promise 
whose  the  next  shall  be.’  ....  To  many 
people,  from  whom  it  used  to  come  round  in  a 
vvhisper  to  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace,  she 
used  to  brag  of  this  roval  conquest,  and  say  she 
thought  England  in  general  had  great  obligations 
to  her,  and  particularly  the  Administration  ;  for 
that  it  was  owing  to  her,  and  her  only,  that  the 
King  had  not  gone  abroad.” — Vol.  II.,  p.  350. 

This  was  early  in  1736.  Madame  Wal- 
moden,  however,  was  still  the  great  favor¬ 
ite  ; — for  her  sake,  to  the  extreme  disgust 
of  his  daughters’  governess,  the  King  revi¬ 
sited  Hanover  in  the  following  autumn,; 
and —  I 

“  The  ordinary  and  the  godly  people  took  the* 
turn  of  pitying  the  poor  Queen,  and  railing  at  his' 
Majesty  for  using  so  good  a  wife,  who  had 
brought  him  so  many  fine  children,  so  abominably 
ill.  Some  of  them  (and  those  would  have  fretted] 
him  most)  used  to  talk  of  his  age,  and  say,  for  a 
man  at  his  time  of  day  to  be  playing  these  youth¬ 
ful  pranks,  and  fancying  himself  in  love,  was 
quite  ridiculous,  as  well  as  inexcusable.  Others, 
in  very  coarse  terms,  w'ould  ask  if  he  must  have 
a  mistress  whether  England  could  furnish  never  a 
one  good  enough  to  serve  his  turn  ;  and  if  he 
thought  Parliament  had  given  him  a  greater  civil- 


shouid  think  it  was  planted  in  her,  than  that 
it  giew  there.  But,  believe  me,  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacle  in  this  kingdom  to  Madame  Walmoden’s 
coming  here  is  the  Queen’s  own  heart,  that  recoils 
whetiever  her  head  proposes  it.” 

However,  the  Queen  at  last  complies.  She 
writes  to  the  King  that  she  has  had  the 
apartments  formerly  tenanted  by  Lady 
Suffolk  put  into  proper  order — nay,  that 
thinking  Lady  SuflEktlk  had  found  the  ac- 
I  commodation  rather  scanty,  she  has  had 
her  own  library  removed,  which  will  give 
the  new  corner  an  additional  room  adjoin¬ 
ing.  'i'he  King  answers — and,  as  Mr. 
'Crokev  says,  it  is  impossible  not  to  won¬ 
der  at  the  modesty,  and  even  elegance  of 
the  exprc.ssious,  and  the  indecency  and 
profligacy  of  the  sentiments  they  con¬ 
vey:’'— 

“  This  letter  wanted  no  marks  of  kindness  but 
those  that  men  express  to  women  they  love ;  had  it 
been  vvriUen  to  a  man,  nothing  could  have  been 
added  to  strengthen  its  tenderness,  friendship,  and 
alfection.  He  extolled  the  Queen’s  merit  towards 
him  in  the  strongest  expression  of  his  sense  of  all 
her  goodness  to  him  and  the  gratitude  he  felt  to- 
I  wards  her.  He  crunmended  her  understanding, 
her  temper,  and  i:i  short  left  nothing  unsaid  that 
[could  demonstrate  the  opinion  he  had  of  her  head 
■  and  the  value  he  set  upon  her  heart.  He  told  her 
I  too  she  knew  iiim  to  be  just  in  his  nature,  and 
I  how  much  he  wished  he  could  be  everything  she 
I  would  have  him.  ‘  Mais  vous  voyez  mes  pas- 
s/ous  ma  ch^re  Caroline!  Vous  connais^ez  mes 
\fotblesses — it  ny  a  rien  dc  cachi  dans  mon  cceur 
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pour  vous — et  pliit  a  DIeu  que  votis  pourriez  me 
corriger  avec  la  meme  facilite  que  vous  m'appro- 
fondissez  !  Pint  d  Dieu  que  je  pourrais  votts 
imiier  autant  que  je  sais  vous  admirer^  et  que  je 
pourrais  apprendre  de  vous  toutes  les  vertus  que 
vous  me  fades  voir t  sent ir^  et  aimer  T  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  then  came  to  the  point  of  Madame  VValmo- 
den’s  coming  to  England,  and  said  that  she  had 
told  him  she  relied  on  the  Queen’s  goodness,  and 
■would  give  herself  up  to  whatever  their  Majesties 
thought  fit.  .  .  .  Sir  Robert  Walpole  assur¬ 

ed  Lord  Hervey  that  if  the  King  was  only  to  write 
to  women,  and  never  to  strut  and  talk  to  them,  he 
believed  his  Majesty  would  get  the  better  of  all 
the  men  in  the  world  with  them.” 

Madame  Walmoden,  however,  did  not 
appear  in  England  until  Queen  Caroline 
was  no  more.  Her  Majesty  had  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  suffered  from  an  organic  lesion, 
which  the  King  was  aware  of,  but  which 
was  never  told  except  to  Lady  Sundon. 
The  symptoms  became  very  serious  on 
Wednesday,  the  9th  of  November,  1737  ; 
but  the  Queen  persisted  in  concealing  the 
nature  and  seat  of  her  danger. 

“  At  seven  o'clock.,  when  Lord  Hervey  returned 
to  St.  James’s  from  M.de  Carnbi’s,  the  French  am¬ 
bassador’s,  where  he  dined  that  day^  he  went  up 
to  the  Queen’s  apartment  and  found  her  in  bed, 
with  the  Princess  Caroline  only  in  the  room,  the 
King  being  gone,  as  usual  at  that  hour,  to  play  in 
the  Princess  Emily’s  apartment.  The  Queen  ask¬ 
ed  Lord  Hervey  what  he  used  to  take  in  his  vio¬ 
lent  fits  of  the  cholic;  and  Lord  Hervey,  imagining 
the  (iueen’s  pain  to  proceed  from  a  goutish  hu¬ 
mour  in  her  stomach  that  should  be  driven  from 
that  dangerous  seat  into  her  limbs,  told  her  nothing 
ever  gave  him  immediate  ease  hut  strong  things. 
To  which  the  Queen  replied,  ‘  Pshaw  !  you  think 
now,  like  all  the  other  fools,  that  this  is  the  pain  of 
an  old  nasty  gout.’  But  her  pain  continuing  in  a 
degree  that  she  could  not  lie  one  moment  quiet, 
she  said  about  an  hour  after  to  Lord  Hervey,*  Give 
me  what  you  will,  I  will  take  it and  the  Princess 
Caroline  bidding  him  not  lose  this  opportunity,  he 
fetched  some  snak6-root  and  brandy. 

“  Ne.xt  evening  (10th) — whilst  the  Princess 
Caroline  and  he  were  alone  with  the  Queen,  she 
complaining  and  they  comforting  she  often  said, 
*  I  have  an  ill  which  nobody  knows  of;*  which 
they  both  understood  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  she  felt  what  she  could  not  describe,  and  more 
than  anybody  imagined. 

“  On  the  1 1th — Lord  Hervey  went  once  or  twice 
in  the  night,  as  he  had  promised,  to  Princess  Ca¬ 
roline  ;  the  King  sat  up  in  the  Queen’s  room,  and 
Princess  Emily  lay  on  a  couch  in  Mrs.  Herbert’s.” 

On  the  night  of  the  12th,  Princess  Caro¬ 
line,  though  herself  in  very  weak  -health, 
was  in  such  alarm  that  she  lay  in  the 
Queen’s  ante-chamber. 

“  Princess  Emily  sat  up  with  the  Queen,  the 
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King  went  to  bed,  and  Lord  Hervey  lay  on  a 
mattress  on  the  floor,  at  the  foot  of  Princess  Caro¬ 
line’s  couch.  About  four  o’clock  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  13th,  the  wound  had  begun  to  mortify. 
Hulst  (a  surgeon)  came  to  the  Princess  Caroline,  and 
fold  her  the  terrible  news,  upon  which  she  waked 
Lord  Hervey,  and  told  him  if  he  ever  saw  the 

Queen  again  it  must  be  immediately . 

Lord  Hervey  went  in  with  them  just  to  see  the 
Queen  once  more,  looked  at  her  through  his  tears 
for  a  moment,  and  then  returned  to  his  mattress.” 

These  passages  complete  our  notion  of 
the  extraordinary  intimacy  in  which  Hervey 
lived  with  the  royal  ladies.  According  to 
Sarah  of  Marlborough,  the  King  had  always 
hitherto  disliked  him,  but  was  entirely 
changed  in  this  respect  by  his  constant 
watchfulness  and  evident  distress  during 
the  Queen’s  illness.  He  says  himself  that 
he  was  never  out  of  the  sick  room  for  more 
than  four  or  five  hours  at  a  time,  and  that 
he  never  left  the  King  without  being  en¬ 
treated  to  come  back  as  soon  as  he  could. 
It  is  plain  that  the  most  delicate  (or  indeli¬ 
cate)  communications  between  the  Queen 
and  her  family  took  place  in  his  presence 
or  were  forthwith  reported  to  him.  Thus, 
as  to  the  fatal  concealment,  after  stating 
his  “firm  belief ”  that  the  Queen,  now 
aged  fifty-four,  and  after  dll  the  affairs  of 
Lady  Suffolk,  Lady  Deloraine,  Madame 
Walmoden,  &c.,  had  still  been  mainly 
swayed  by  the  fear  of  losing  something  in 
the  King’s  fancy,  and  consequently  in  her 
power  over  him — he  adds, 

“  Several  things  she  said  to  the  king  in  her  ill¬ 
ness,  which  both  the  king  and  the  Princess  Caro¬ 
line  told  me  again,  plainly  demonstrated  how 
strongly  these  apprehensions  of  making  her  person 
distasteful  to  the  King  had  worked  upon  her.’’ — 
Vol.  II.,  p.  507. 

On  that  Sunday,  the  13th, 

“  the  King  talked  perpetually  to  Lord  Hervey,  the 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  his  children,  who 
were  the  only  people  he  ever  saw  out  of  the 
Queen's  room,  of  the  Queen’s  good  qualities,  his 
fondness  for  her,  his  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  and 
the  irreparable  loss  her  death  would  be  to  him ;  and 
re{)eated  every  day,  and  many  times  in  the  day, 
all  her  merits  in  every  capacity  with  regard  to  him 
and  every  other  body  she  had  to  do  with  ;  that  he 
never  had  been  tired  in  her  company  one  minute ; 
that  he  was  sure  he  could  have  been  happy  with 
no  other  woman  upon  earth  for  a  wife,  and  that  if 
she  had  not  been  his  wife,  he  had  rather  have  had 
her  for  his  mistress  than  any  woman  he  had  ever 
been  acquainted  with  ;  that  she  had  not  only  soft¬ 
ened  all  his  leisure  hours,  but  been  of  more  use 
to  him  as  a  minister  than  any  other  body  had  ever 
been  to  him  or  to  any  other  prince ;  that  with  a  pa- 
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tience  which  he  knew  he  was  not  master  of,  she 
had  listened  to  the  nonsense  of  all  the  impertinent 
fools  that  wanted  to  talk  to  him,  and  had  taken 
all  that  trouble  off  his  hands;  and  that,  as  to  all 
the  hrillant  and  enjouement  of  the  Court,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  it  when  she  was  gone  ;  there 
would  be  no  bearing  a  drawing-room  when  the 
only  body  that  ever  enlivened  it,  and  one  that 
always  enlivened  it  was  no  longer  there.  ‘  Poor 
woman,  how  she  always  found  something  obliging, 
agreeable,  and  pleasing  to  say  to  everybody  ! 
Comme  elle  soutenoit  sa  dignite  avec  grace,  avec 
politesse,  avec  douceur.’  ” 

That  afternoon  the  Queen  took  a  solemn 
leave  of  the  King,  her  daughters,  and  the 
young  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Hervey’s 
minute  narrative  leaves  no  doubt  that  she  j 
never  saw  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  her' 
illness  at  all — hence  the  sting  of  Pope’s 
last  tribute  to  her  memory — (the  italics  are 
his  own)  : — 

“  Hang  the  sad  Verse  on  Carolina’s  urn. 

And  hail  her  Passage  to  the  Realms  of  Rest — 

*  All  Parts  perform’d,  and  all  her  children  blest.” 

Hervey’s  account  of  her  farewell  to  the 
King  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  startling 
things  in  this  book : — 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  whether  the 
Queen’s  reasoning  was  good  or  bad  in  wishing  the 
King,  in  case  she  died,  should  marry  again  : — it  is 
certain  she  did  wish  it ;  had  often  said  so  when 
he  was  present,  and  when  he  was  not  present, 
and  when  she  was  in  health,  and  gave  it  now  as 
her  advice  to  him  when  she  was  dying — upon 
which  his  sobs  began  to  rise  and  his  tears  to  fall 
with  double  vehemence.  Whilst  in  the  midst  of 
this  passion,  wiping  his  eyes  and  sobbing  between 
every  word,  with  much  ado  he  got  out  this  an¬ 
swer:  *Non,j'aurai  des  maitresses’  To  which 
the  Queen  made  no  other  reply  than  ‘  Ah  !  man 
Dieu  !  cela  n’empiche  pas’  I  know  this  episode 
will  hardly  be  credited,  but  it  is  literally  true. 

“  The  Queen  after  this  said  she  believed  she 
should  not  die  till  Wednesday,  for  that  she  had 
been  born  on  a  Wednesday,  married  on  a  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  brought  to  bed  of  her  first  child  on  a 
Wednesday ;  she  had  heard  the  first  news  of  the 
late  King’s  death  on  a  Wednesday,  and  been 
crowned  on  a  Wednesday.  This  I  own  showed 
a  weakness  in  her,  but  one  which  might  be  ex¬ 
cused,  as  most  people’s  minds  are  a  little  weaken¬ 
ed  on  these  occasions,  and  few  people,  even  of  the 
strongest  minds,  are  altogether  exempt  from  some 
little  taint  of  that  weakness  called  superstition. 
Many  people  have  more  of  it  than  they  care  to  let 
others  know  they  have,  and  some  more  of  it  than 
they  know  themselves.” 

Walpole  all  this  while  was  in  Norfolk — 
his  colleague  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  said 
to  have  wished  to  conceal  the  Queen’s  dan- 
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ger  from  him ;  but  Hervey  does  not  tell  why 
he  himself  did  not  convey  proper  informa¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  he  was  busy  enough.  At 
last,  however,  the  truth  reached  Houghton  ; 
and  on  Wednesday  the  16th,  Sir  Robert 
arrived  at  St.  James’s.  He  was  alone  with 
the  Queen  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
she  “  committed  the  King,  the  family,  and 
the  country  to  his  care.”  As  he  came  out 
he  found  the  Princesses  in  the  ante-cham¬ 
ber  surrounded  by  “  some  wise,  some  pious, 
and  some  very  busy  people,”  who,  to  the 
pity  or  scorn  of  Hervey,  were  urging  “  the 
essential  duty  of  having  in  some  prelate  to 
perform  sacred  offices:” — 

**  And  when  the  Princess  Emily  made  some 
difficulty  about  taking  upon  her  to  make  this  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  King  or  Queen,  Sir  Robert  (in  the 
presence  of  a  dozen  people  w’ho  really  wished  this 
divine  physician  for  the  Queen’s  soul  might  be 
sent  for,  upon  the  foot  of  her  salvation)  very  pru¬ 
dently  added,  by  way  of  stimulating  the  Princess 
Emily,  ‘Pray,  madam,  let  this  farce  be  played  : 
the  Archbishop  will  act  it  very  well.  You  may 
bid  him  be  as  short  as  you  will.  It  will  do  the 
Queen  no  hurt,  no  more  than  any  good ;  and  it 
will  satisfy  all  the  wise  and  good  fools,  who  will 
call  us  all  atheists  if  we  don’t  pretend  to  be  as  great 
fools  as  they  are.*  After  this  eloquent  and  dis¬ 
creet  persuasion — the  whole  company  staring  with 
the  utmost  astonishment  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
some  in  admiration  of  his  piety,  and  others  of  his 
prudence — the  Princess  Emily  spoke  to  the  King, 
the  King  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Archbishop  (Pot¬ 
ter)  was  sent  for ;  but  the  King  went  out  of  the 
room  before  his  episcopal  Grace  was  admitted. 
.  .  .  The  Queen  desired  the  Archbishop  to 
lake  care  of  Dr.  Bittler,*her  Clerk  of  the  Closet ; 
and  he  was  the  only  body  I  ever  heard  of  her  re¬ 
commending  particularly  and  by  name  all  the 
while  she  was  ill.  Her  servants  in  general  she 
recommended  to  the  King,  saying  he  knew  whom 
she  liked  and  disliked,  but  did  not,  that  1  know 
of,  name  any  body  to  him  in  particular.” — Vol. 
II.,  p.  529. 

This  special  concern  as  to  the  great  au¬ 
thor  of  the  analogy  is  one  of  the  few  circum¬ 
stances  in  Hervey’s  detail  that  it  is  at  all 
agreeable  to  dwell  upon.  Indeed  it  is  one 
of  very  few  satisfactory  details  that  occur  in 
this  book  respecting  her  Majesty’s  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
the  Crown.  Lord  Mahon  {History,  ii.  p. 
172)  exalts  her  “  discerning  and  praisewor¬ 
thy”  selection  of  Bishops  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  offensive  than  Hervey’s  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  her  exertions  on  behalf  of  Hoadley, 
whom  she  forced  up  step  by  step  in  spite — 
(not  to  mention  the  repugnance  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  and  the  nation) — of  the  King’s  own  un¬ 
usual  stiffness  on  the  avowed  ground  that 
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“  the  man  did  not  believe  one  word  of  the 
Bible  and  we  suspect  there  is  no  uncha¬ 
ritableness  in  the  surmise  that  iu  Butler 
himself  she  patronized  not  the  divine,  but 
the  philosopher.  Yet  the  Queen’s  last 
word  was  pray - 

The  Queen  died  at  ten  on  the  night  of 
Sunday  the  20th : — 

“Princess  Caroline  was  sent  for,  and  Lord 
Hervey,  but  before  the  last  arrived  the  Queen 
was  just  dead.  All  she  said  before  she  died  was 
*  I  have  now  got  an  asthma.  Open  the  win¬ 
dow.’  Then  she  said  ‘  Pray*  Upon  which 
the  Princess  Emily  began  to  read  some  prayers, 
of  which  she  scarce  repeated  ten  words  before  the 
Queen  expired.  The  Princess  Caroline  held  a 
looking  glass  to  her  lips,  and  finding  there  was 
not  the  least  damp  upon  it  cried,  ‘ ’Tis  over;’ 
and  said  not  one  word  more,  nor  shed  as  yet  one 
tear,  on  the  arrival  of  a  misfortune,  the  dread  of 
which  had  cost  her  so  many.  The  king  kissed 
the  face  and  hands  of  the  lifeless  body  several 
times,  but  in  a  few  minutes  left  the  Queen’s  apart¬ 
ment,  and  went  to  that  of  his  daughters,  accompa¬ 
nied  only  by  them.  Then  advising  them  to  go  to 
bed  and  take  care  of  themselves,  he  went  to  his 
own  side ;  and  as  sopn  as  he  was  in  bed  sent  for 
Lord  Hervey  to  sit  by  him,  where,  after  talking 
some  time,  and  more  calmly  than  one  could  have 
expected,  he  dismissed  Lord  H.  and  sent  for  one 
of  his  pages  ;  and  as  he  ordered  one  of  them,  for 
some  time  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  to  lie  ia 
his  room,  and  that  I  am  very  sure  he  believed 
many  stories  of  ghosts  and  w'itches  and  appari¬ 
tions,  I  take  this  (with  great  deference  to  bis  mag¬ 
nanimity  on  other  occasions)  to  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  that  makes  many 
weak  minds  fancy  themselves  more  secure  from 
any  supernatural  danger  in  the  light  than  in  the 
dark,  and  in  company  than  alone.  Lord  Hervey 
went  back  to  the  Princess  Caroline’s  bedchamber, 
where  he  stayed  till  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
endeavoring  to  lighten  her  grief  by  indulging  it, 
and  not  by  that  silly  way  of  trying  to  divert  what 
cannot  be  removed,  or  to  bring  comfort  to  such 
affliction  as  time  only  can  alleviate.” — Vol.  II.,  p. 
540. 

During  tho  interval  before  the  interment 
the  King  remained  invisible,  except  to  bis 
daughters,  to  Hervey,  and  for  a  moment 
occasionally  to  Walpole.  Meantime,  in 
the  antechamber,  the  great  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  is,  in  what  female  hand  the  power 
is  now  to  be  vested.  Newcastle  and  Graf¬ 
ton,  both  admirers  of  tho  Princess  Emily, 
are  in  great  hopes  that  at  the  King’s  age 
he  may  allow  that  favored  daughter  to  re¬ 
place  the  mother  in  his  confidence  ;  but — 

“  Sir  Robert,  in  his  short,  coarse  way,  said  he 
should  look  lo  the  King’s  mistress  as  the  most 
sure  means  of  influence.  ‘  I'll  bring  Madam 
Walmoden  over,  and  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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Ifour  girls:  I  was  for  the  wife  against  the  mis¬ 
tress,  but  I  will  be  for  the  mistress  against  the 
daughters^  And  accordingly  he  advised  the  King, 
and  pressed  him,  to  send  for  Madame  Walmoden 
immediately  from  Hanover ;  said  he  must  look 
forward  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  his 
family,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  his  friends,  and  not 
ruin  his  health  by  indulging  vain  regret  and  grief 
for  what  was  past  recall.  The  King  listened  to 
this  way  of  reasoning  more  kindly  every  time  it 
was  repeated  ;  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole  tried  this 
manner  of  talking  to  the  Princesses,  not  quite  so 
judiciously,  respectfully,  or  successfully;  for  the 
pride  of  Emily  and  the  tenderness  of  Caroline 
were  so  shocked,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
aversion  to  him  in  both,  which  I  believe  nobody 
will  live  to  see  him  ever  get  over.” — Vol.  II.,  pp. 
544,  545. 

Lord  Hervey  wrote  the  Queen’s  epitaph 
in  Latin  and  in  English,  and  therein  ex¬ 
tolled  her  ‘‘firm  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  and  rigid  practice  of  its  pre¬ 
cepts.”  She  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ;  and  George  II.,  on  his  death-bed, 
t>venty-three  years  afterwards,  directed 
that  his  remains  should  be  placed  close  by 
hers — a  side  of  each  of  the  cofiins  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  in  order  that  the  cerements  might 
be  in  actual  contact.  This  story  has  been 
doubted  ;  but  within  these  few  years  it  be¬ 
came  tho  duty  of  one  of  the  Chapter  (the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milman)  to  superintend  some 
operation  within  that  long-sealed  vault, 
and  the  royal  coflBns  were  found  on  the  Same 
raised  slab  of  granite,  exactly  in  the  con¬ 
dition  described — the  sides  that  were  ab¬ 
stracted  still  leaning  against  the  wall  be¬ 
hind. 

Soon  after  the  Queen’s  death  Madame 
Walmoden  arrived  in  England,  and  was 
created  Countess  of  Yarmouth — the  last 
peerage  of  exactly  that  class. 

In  1740  Hervey  became  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
He  died  in  1743,  aged  forty-seven ;  and 
was  survived  until  1757  by  the  Princess 
Caroline,  who  then  died,  aged  forty-five. 

Plitherto  modern  readers  have  in  general, 
it  is  probable,  connected  at  best  frivolous 
ideas  with  Lord  Hervey ’s  name ;  hence¬ 
forth,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  mo¬ 
ral  character,  justice  will  at  least  be  done 
to  the  graphic  and  caustic  pen  of  Pope’s 
victim. 

From  1733  he  was  a  constant  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton, 
whose  Life  of  Cicero  is  inscribed  to  him  in 
a  long  and  pompous  dedication,  enumerat¬ 
ing  not  only  every  intellectual  power  and 
accomplishment,  but  every  grace  and  virtue 
that  could  contrast  with  Pope’s  portraiture. 
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It  will  not  least  amuse  the  reader  to  turn 
to  that  specimen  of  pedantic  adulation : 
but  Lord  Hcrvey  fully  deserved  all  that 
Middleton  says  of  his  scholarship.  The 
scraps  from  Livy  and  Tacitus,  with  which 
his  memoirs  are  garnished,  were  according 
to  the  taste  and  habit  of  that  day  ;  and  we 
are  by  no  means  to  set  them  down  for 
proofs  either  of  shallowness  or  affectation, 
as  we  should  do  if  we  met  them  in  a  mo¬ 
dern  page.  He  was  qualified  to  hold  his 
own  in  corresponding  with  Middleton  on 
any  question  of  classical  research — for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  still  mysterious  one  of  the  gra¬ 
dual  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Se¬ 
nate  during  the  Republic.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  Hervey  made  the  translations 
inserted  in  Middleton’s  “  Cicero.”  Lady 
Hervey,  in  justice  to  the  Doctor,  contradict¬ 
ed  that  story  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mr. 
Morris.  She  says,  all  her  husband  did  was 
to  purify  the  MS.  by  striking  out  “  a  num¬ 
ber  of  low,  vulgar,  college  expressions.” 
Infidelity,  no  doubt,  was  a  strong  bond  be¬ 
tween  his  Lordship  and  the  incumbent  of 
Hanscombe,  who,  in  writing  to  his  friend 
about  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  a 
step  to  that  benefice,  says — “  While  I  am 
content  to  acquiesce  in  the  i7/,  I  should  be 
glad  to  taste  a  little  of  the  good^  and  to 
have  some  amends  for  the  ugbj  ascent  and 
consent  which  no  man  of  sense  can  approve.” 
— (Lady  Hervey' s  Letters^  p.  Gl.)  It  is 
probable  that,  if  Queen  Caroline  and  Lord 
Hervey  had  lived,  Dr.  Middleton  would 
in  due  time  have  signed  again  as  a  Bishop- 
elect. 
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own  father,  and  Pulteney,  and  Chatham. 
Walpole  had  besides  access  to  almost  all 
our  own  materials.  We  believe  the  fact  to 
have  been  that  both  of  those  clever  spirits 
were  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Ches¬ 
terfield.  You  have  but  to  turn  from  the 
most  brilliant  page  either  of  them  ever 
wrote  to  any  one  of  his,  and  the  impression 
of  his  immense  superiority — of  the  compre¬ 
hensive,  solid,  and  balanced  understanding, 
which  with  him  had  wit  merely  for  an  ad¬ 
junct  and  instrument — is  immediate  and 
irresistible. 

A  more  puzzling  point  is  the  frequent 
repetition  of  most  contemptuous  allusions, 
both  in  Walpole  and  in  Hervey,  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  Chesterfield.  All  the 
portraits  represent  a  singularly  refined  and 
handsome  countenance.  We  have  them  of 
his  youth,  his  middle  life,  and  his  age,  even 
his  extreme  old  age — and  by  painters  of 
the  most  opposite  schools,  from  Rosalba  to 
Gainsborough — but  in  all  the  identity  of 
feature  is  preserved  :  and  making  every  al¬ 
lowance  for  pictorial  flattery  and  Herveian 
spleen,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  understand 
the  violent  contrast  of  such  a  description  as 
this  by  our  present  author  ; — 

“  With  a  person  as  disagreeable  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  human  figure  to  be  without  being  de¬ 
formed,  he  affected  following  many  women  of  the 
first  beauty  and  the  most  in  fashion.  .  .  .  . 

He  was  very  short,  disproportioned,  thick,  and 
clumsily  made ;  had  a  broad,  rough-featured,  ugly 
face,  with  black  teeth,  and  a  head  big  enough  for 
a  Polyjihemus.  Ben  Ashursltold  Lord  Chesterfield 
once  that  he  was  like  a  stunted  giant.” — Vol.  I.,  p. 
96. 


We  feci  that  we  have  already  given  suffi¬ 
cient  space  to  this  book — though  it  seems 
to  us  one  of  very  rare  distinction  in  its 
class — otherwise  we  would  fain  have  extract¬ 
ed  some  of  the  author’s  minor  portraits. 
Those  of  the  Speaker  Onslow,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  brother 
Islay,  and  many  more,  arc  remarkable  speci¬ 
mens,  and,  we  believe,  done  without  the 
least  exaggeration.  Not  so  that  of  Lord 
Chesterfield.  Indeed  the  slighting  style  in 
which  Hervey  (like  Horace  Walpole)  uni¬ 
formly  speaks  of  his  talents  seems  quite  as¬ 
tonishing.  It  is  true  that  Hervey  had  never  i 
seen  the  writings  on  which  chiefly  we  form 
our  high  notion  of  the  man  ;  but  Hervey 
heard  the  speeches  of  which  we  have  but 
poor  reports,  and  Horace  Walpole’s  “  hero 
of  ruelles”  is  admitted  even  by  Horace 
Walpole  to  have  made  the  best  speech  he 
ever  heard — adding  that  he  had  heard  his 


But  Hervey  makes  George  II.  himself — 
and  his  majesty  was  of  short  stature — speak 
with  the  same  sort  of  disparagement.  The 
subject  of  conversation  in  vol.  II.,  p.  360,  is 
Lord  Carteret’s  having  told  the  Queen  (it 
was  shortly  before  her  last  illness)  that  “  he 
had  been  giving  her  fame  that  very  morn¬ 
ing:”— 

“  The  King  said,  ‘  Yes,  I  dare  say  he  will  paint 
you  in  fine  colors,  that  dirty  liar !'  ‘  Why  not  ?’ 
said  the  (iueen  ;  ‘  good  things  come  out  of  dirt 
sometimes :  1  have  ate  very  good  asparagus  raised 
out  of  dung.’  Lord  Hervey  said  he  knew  three 
people  that  were  now  writing.lhe  History  of  his 
Majesty’s  Reign,  who  could  possibly  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  secrets  of  the  palace  and  his  Majesty’s 
closet,  and  yet  would,  he  doubted  not,  pretend  to 
make  their  whole  history  one  continued  dissection 
of  both.  ‘  You  mean,’  said  the  King,  ‘  Lords  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Chesterfield,  and  Carteret. — They  will 
all  three  have  about  as  much  truth  in  thu  i  as  the 
Mille  et  Une  Nuits.  Not  but  I  shall  lik«.  to  read 
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Bolingbroke’s,  who,  of  all  those  rascals  and  knaves 
that  have  been  lying  against  me  these  ten  years, 
has  certainly  the  best  parts  and  the  most  know¬ 
ledge.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  hut  he  is  a  scoundrel  of 
a  higher  class  than  Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  is  a 
little  tea-table  scoundrel,  that  tells  little  womanish 
lies  to  make  quarrels  in  families ;  and  tries  to  make 
women  lose  their  reputations,  and  make  their  hus¬ 
bands  beat  them,  without  any  object  but  to  give 
himself  airs ;  as  if  anybody  could  believe  a  woman 
could  like  a  dwarf-baboon.’” 

Mr.  Crokcr  remarks,  that  Bolingbroke 
never  wrote  Memoirs — that  Carteret’s,  if  1 
they  ever  were  written,  have  perished — that 
Chesterfield  has  left  us  nothing  of  this  sort 
but  a  few  Characters,  including  those  of 
George  II.  and  his  Queen,  which  arc  in  fact 
drawn  with  admirable  candor — done,  no  j 
doubt,  in  his  old  age — and  that  it  is  curious 
enough  to  have  all  this  criticism  on  three 
books  of  Memoirs  that  do  not  exist  from 


the  man  who  really  was  at  that  moment 
giving  their  Majesties  such  “  fame  ”  as 
neither  would  perhaps  have  much  coveted. 

Who  could  have  dreamed,  a  hundred 
years  since,  that  posterity  would  owe  its  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  society  and  policy  of  George 
II.  mainly  to  the  spurious  Walpole  and  the 
Sporus  Hervey  ?  Which  of  us  can  guess 
now  who  may,  in  1948,  be  the  leading  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  characters  and  manners  of 
our  own  day — the  dessous  des  cartes  of  the 
courts  and  cabinets  of  William  IV.  and 
Queen  Victoria  ?  Some  haunter  of  Chris¬ 
tie’s  rooms  and  the  French  play,  who  occa¬ 
sionally  shows  his  enamelled  studs  below 
the  gangway  Some  ‘‘  Patch”  or  “  Sillian- 
der,”  whom  our  Lady  Mary  (ifwehadone) 
would  bid — as  she  bade  Hervey — 

“  Put  on  white  gloves,  and  lead  folks  out, 

For  that  is  your  affair  ” - 1 
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3.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich^  containing  his 
correspondence  of  many  years  with  Robert  Southey^  Usq.  Compiled  and  edited  by  J. 
W.  Robberds,  F.G.S.  of  Norwich.  London,  1843. 

The  lives  of  Coleridge  and  Southey  arc  ridge  should  be  known  and  remembered  for 
yet  to  be  written.  For  that  of  Coleridge  good  as  well  as  for  evil, — for  something 
a  large  quantity  of  materials  has  from  time  better  than  a  long  train  of  humiliating 
to  time  been  thrown  before  the  public  ;  weaknesses  and  neglected  duties, 
much  of  which  relatives  must  have  wished  •  Among  the  additions  to  Mr.  Cottle’s 
withheld.  Perhaps  the  bc.«t  thing  now  re-  new  edition  are  a  number  of  letters  from 
maining  for  the  family,  would  be  to  find  a  Southey.  Indeed,  almost  the  whole  of 
kind  and  discerning  friend,  to  whom  might  what  relates  to  him  is  new;  and  of  all  Mr. 
be  entrusted  the  relating  truly,  but  with-  Cottle’s  disclosures  concerning  Coleridge, 
out  exaggeration,  the  unhappy  passages  of  the  opinion  of  him,  as  expressed  in  these 
his  life.  It  is  impossible  to  read  five  pages  letters,  is  the  most  painful.  The  disappro- 
of  Mr.  Cottle’s  reminiscences,  without  se^-  bation,  severely  as  it  is  delivered,  does 
ing  that  he  has  one  of  the  kindest  hearts  Southey  no  discredit ;  no  impartial  person 
joined  to  one  of  the  worst  judgments  of  any  can  deny  its  justice.  At  the  same  time,  he 
man  that  ever  lived.  His  revelations,  to  never  can  have  wished  that  his  harsh  judg- 
which  there  is  a  very  large  addition  in  this  ment  should  go  forth  alone  and  be  supposed 
new  edition,  appear  to  leave  no  longer  any  to  represent  his  estimate  of  the  whole  of 
choice  to  those,  who,  from  aflfection  to  his .  Coleridge’s  character,  or  all  his  feelings  to- 
person  or  admiration  of  his  genius,  must  wards  him.  Above  all,  most  assuredly  he 
desire  that  the  life  and  character  of  Cole- ‘never  could  have  imagined,  that  a  confi- 
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dential  correspondence  with  their  common  j 
friend  and  benefactor  would  have  been  pub-  | 
lished  to  the  w’orM,  while  any  children  of  I 
Coleridge  were  alive  to  be  pained  by  their 
uncle’s  testimony  against  their  father.  He 
cannot  have  anticipated,  that  Mr.  Cottle 
would  ‘  think  this  proper.’ 

Kxcept  for  the  unseasonable  publication 
of  these  passages,  we  should  thank  Mr. 
Cottle,  without  any  abatement,  for  giving 
us  so  many  of  Southey’s  letters.  His  life 
might  be  almost  written  from  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  William  Taylor  for  the 
period  comprised  in  it.  And  his  extensive 
correspondence  with  other  friends  will  sup¬ 
ply  his  biographer  with  materials  for  the 
rest.  This  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  Southey, 
for  his  letters  arc  the  perfection  of  letter  i 
writing,  or  nearly  so  ;  clear,  lively,  un-  j 
affected,  largely  dashed  with  humor,  and  j 
entering  into  whatever  he  is  writing  or  read-  j 
ing.  But,  what  is  still  more  in  his  favor,  i 
he  is  not  seen  here  as  the  fierce  controver-.| 
sialist  or  uncharitable  politician.  On  the 
contrary,  the  kind  and  friendly  heart  beams 
out  continually  from  them ;  so  that,  while 
fresh  from  the  perusal  of  them,  our  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  attachments  disposes  us  to 
leave  him  a  little  more  latitude  for  the  ca- 
.priciousne&s  of  his  antipathies  than  of  old, 
and  we  are  willing  to  put  a  lenient  con¬ 
struction  upon  those  unpleasant  faults  of 
temper,  and  provoking  prejudices  and  errors 
into  which  people  are  pretty  sure  of  falling, 
when  they  shut  themselves  up  with  their 
women,  their  admirers,  and  their  books. 

‘  Am  1  the  better  or  the  worse,’  he  asks  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Taylor,  ‘  for  grow¬ 
ing  alone  like  a  single  oakl’  In  many 
respects  worse,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We 
meet  in  his  letters  with  many  a  harsh  criti¬ 
cism  on  contemporaries,  of  whom,  if  he  had 
known  them,  he  would  have  judged  differ¬ 
ently  ;  and  many  broodings  on  political 
events,  which  he  would  have  discarded,  had 
he  but  come  a  little  oftencr  to  London,  and 
let  himself  be  hustled  in  its  streets  and 
contradicted  at  its  dinner  tables.  Such 
passages  might  have  provoked  us  to  anger, 
if  we  had  still  to  deal  with  Southey  living  ; 
but  he  is  gone : — the  grave  has  closed  over 
a  writer  and  a  man  of  whom  England  has 
reason  to  be  proud,  and  our  angry  contro¬ 
versies  are  buried  with  him. 

The  new  edition  of  Coleridge’s  ‘  Biogra- 
phia  Literaria  ’  was  begun  and  carried  some 
way  by  his  nephew,  the  late  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  and  has  been  since  completed  by 
a  lady  who  is  the  poet’s  daughter,  and 


nephew’s  widow.  Of  such  a  work  we  would 
speak  with  the  respect  due  alike  to  her 
position,  her  talents,  and  her  feelings. 
She  describes,  in  a  few  touching  words,  the 
task,  which  had  thus  descended  on  her,  as 
one  “  full  of  aflfecting  remembrances,  and 
brought  upon  me  by  the  deepest  sorrow  of 
my  life.”  A  biographical  sketch,  begun  by 
her  husband,  but  which  docs  not  proceed 
farther  than  Coleridge’s  twenty-fourth  year, 
and  which  even  so  far  has  the  appearance 
of  only  a  skeleton  sketch,  is  appended  to 
the  work.  To  this  Mrs.  Nelson  Coleridge 
has  only  added  a  brief  chronological  ac¬ 
count  of  her  father’s  publications.  But  she 
has  prefixed  a  long  ‘  Introduction,’  in  an¬ 
swer  to  various  attacks.  We  abstain  from 
particular  criticism.  The  publication  of 
Mr.  Cottle’s  second  edition  of  his  ‘  Remi¬ 
niscences,’  a  few  days  after  the  appearance 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  ‘  Biographia 
Literaria,’  must  have  painfully  convinced 
her,  how  disqualified  even  the  gifted 
daughter  of  a  gifted  parent  may  be  for  the 
strict  responsibilities  of  a  judge,  in  a  case 
like  the  present, — no  less,  how  vain  her 
affectionate  endeavors  to  clear  the  memory 
of  her  father  from  all,  and  even  heavy 
blame. 

It  appears  that  when  Mr.  Cottle  was 
j  engaged  in  preparing  the  first  edition  of  his 
book,  he  consulted  Southey  about  it. 
Southey’s  letters  on  this  occasion  are  now 
published.  He  wrote  as  follows,  14th  of 
April,  1S36,  and  again,  on  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  the  sam«  effect : — 

“  If  you  are  drawing  up  your  ‘  Recollections 
of  Coleridge  ’  for  separate  publication,  you  are 
most  w’elcome  to  insert  anything  of  mine  which  you 
might  think  proper:  but  it  is  my  wish  that  nothing 
of  mine  may  go  into  the  hands  of  any  person  con¬ 
cerned  in  bringing  forward  Coleridge’s  MSS. 

“  I  know  that  Coleridge,  at  different  times  of  his 
life,  never  let  pass  an  opportunity  of  speaking  ill 
of  me.  Both  Wordsworth  and  myself  have  often 
lamented  the  exposure  of  duplicity  which  must 
result  from  the  publication  of  his  letters,  and  of 
what  he  has  delivered  by  w’ord  of  mouth  to  the 
worshippers  by  whom  he  was  always  surrounded. 
To  Wordsworth  and  me  it  matters  little.  Cole¬ 
ridge  received  from  us  such  substantial  services  as 
few  men  have  received  from  those  whose  friend¬ 
ship  -they  had  forfeited.  This,  indeed,  was  net 
the  case  with  Wordsworth,  as  it  .was  with  me,  for 
he  knew  not  in  what  manner  Coleridge  had  latter¬ 
ly  spoken  of  him.  But  I  continued  all  possible 
offices  of  kindness  to  his  children,  long  after  I  re¬ 
garded  his  own  conduct  with  that  utter  disappro¬ 
bation  which  alone  it  can  call  forth  from  all  who 
had  any  sense  of  duty  and  moral  obligation.” 

After  this  it  is  vain  for  relatives  any 
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longer  to  let  their  aflfections  dictate  to  them 
more  than  a  qualified  version  of  the  life  of 
Coleridge.  It  is  a  brother-in-law  who 
writes ;  and  that  hrother-in-law,  Southey. 
The  facts  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  incidents  arising 
out  of  their  family  connexion  probably 
aggravated  his  asperity  of  feeling :  and  that 
a  hasty  letter  to  a  friend  would  not  be  like¬ 
ly  to  contain  the  calm  an!  comprehensive 
review  of  the  character  of  his  departed 
brother-in-law,  for  which  he  would  wish  to 
be  held  responsible  to  the  world.  They 
had  become  brothers-in-law  forty  years  be¬ 
fore.  There  arose,  even  then,  a  misunder¬ 
standing  between  them,  and  for  several 
months  an  estrangement.  In  179G,  they 
were  living  in  Bristol,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  street,  holding  no  intercourse. 
Southey  made  the  first  overture  for  recon¬ 
ciliation,  by  sending  across  the  street  a  slip 
of  paper  with  these  words  from  Schiller’s 
Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  written  upon  it ; 
“  Fiesco !  P^iesco  !  thou  leavest  a  void  in 
my  bosom,  which  the  human  race  thrice 
told  will  never  fill  up.”  P^'orty  years,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  happened  to  excite  wrath, 
would  not  have  utterly  effaced  such  feel¬ 
ings.  His  admiration  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  his  friend  was  even  greater. 
Some  years  after,  when  he  thought  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  dying,  he  could  not  help  express¬ 
ing  it  to  William  Taylor — a  less  partial 
judge 

“  Coleridge  and  1  have  often  talked  of  making 
a  great  work  upon  English  literature  :  but  Cole¬ 
ridge  only  talks;  and,  poor  fellow  !  he  will  not 
do  that  long,  1  fear;  and  then  I  shall  begin,  in  my 
turn,  to  feel  an  old  man — to  talk  of  the  age  of 
little  men,  and  complain  like  Ossian.  It  provokes 
me  when  I  hear  a  set  of  puppies  yelping  at  him, 
upon  whom  he,  a  great,  good-natured  mastiff,  if 
he  came  up  to  them,  would  just  lift  up  his  leg 
and  pass  on.  It  vexes  and  grieves  me  to  the 
heart,  that  when  he  is  gone,  as  go  he  will,  nobody 
will  believe  what  a  mind  goes  with  him — how  in¬ 
finitely  and  ten  thousand-thousand  fold,  the  mighti¬ 
est  of  his  generation.” 

This  was  written  in  June,  1803  :  in  De¬ 
cember  he  was  still  desponding  about  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  health. 

“  I  know  not  when  any  of  his  works  will  ap¬ 
pear,  and  tremble  lest  an  untimely  death  should 
leave  me  the  task  of  putting  together  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  materials:  which,  in  sober  truth,  I 
do  believe  would  be  a  more  serious  loss  to  the 
world  of  literature,  than  it  ever  sufTjred  from  the 
wreck  of  ancient  science.” 


Southey’s  admiration  was  reciprocated 
by  Coleridge  ;  and  what  it  might  fall  short 
of  in  homage  to  his  genius,  it  more  than 
made  up  for  in  its  testimony  to  his  moral 
nature.  We  are  tempted  to  extract  from 
the  “  Biographia  Literaria,”  (of  which  we 
arc  glad  to  have  a  new  edition,  though  we 
should  have  preferred  it  less  burdened  with 
commentary),  a  portion  of  an  eloquent  eulo- 
gium  on  Southey,  to  which  his  nephew  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Coleridge  referred  in  his  will, 
as  expressing  his  latest  feelings.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Southey  should  have  ever  heard 
of  anything  to  the  contrary. 

“  To  those  who  rememl)erthe  state  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  universities  some  twenty  years 
past,  it  will  appear  no  ordinary  praise  in  any  man 
to  have  passed  from  innocence  irtto  virtue,  not 
only  free  from  all  vicious  habit,  but  unstained  by 
one  act  of  intemperance,  or  the  degradations  akin 
to  intemperance.  That  scheme  of  head,  heart, 
and  habitual  demeanor,  which  in  his  early  man¬ 
hood  and  first  controversial  writings,  Milton, 
claiming  the  privilege  of  self-defence,  asserts  of 
himself,  and  challenges  his  calumniators  to  dis¬ 
prove  ;  this  will  his  schoolmates,  his  fellow-col¬ 
legians,  and  his  maturer  friends,  with  a  confulence 
proportioned  to  the  intimacy  of  their  knowledge, 
bear  witness  to  as  again  realized  in  the  life  of 
Robert  Southey.  But  still  more  .striking  to  those, 
who  by  biography  or  by  their  own  experience  are 
familiar  with  the  general  habits  of  genius,  will 
appear  the  poet’s  matchles.s  industry  and  persever¬ 
ance  in  his  pursuits;  the  worthiness  and  dignity 
of  those  pursuits;  his  generous  submission  to 
tasks  of  transitory  interest,  or  such  as  his  genius 
alone  could  make  otherwi.«e ;  and  that  having 
thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  affection  or 
prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  for  himself 
time  and  power  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  than  almost  any  other  w’riter  has 
done,  though  employed  wholly  on  subjects  of  his 
own  choice  and  ambition.  But  as  Southey  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius,  even 
so  is  he  master  even  of  his  virtues.  The  regular 
and  methodical  tenor  of  his  daily  labors,  which 
would  be  deemed  rare  in  the  most  mechanical  pur¬ 
suits,  and  might  be  envied  in  the  mere  man  of 
busines.s,  lo.^es  all  semblance  of  formality  in  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  his  manners,  in  the  spring 
and  healthful  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits.  Always 
employed,  his  friends  find  him  always  at  leisure. 
No  less  punctual  in  trifles  than  steadfast  in  the 
performance  of  highest  duties,  he  inflicts  none  of 
those  small  pains  and  discomforts  which  irregular 
men  scatter  about  them,  and  which,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  so  often  become  formidable  obstacles  both  to 
happiness  and  utility  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
.bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and  inspires  all  that 
ea.se  of  mind  in  those  around  him,  or  connected 
with  him,  which  jierfect  consistency,  and  (if  such 
a  word  might  be  framed)  absolute  reliability, 
equally  in  small  as  in  great  concerns,  cannot  but 
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inspire  and  bestow ;  when  this,  too,  is  softened, 
without  being  weakened,  by  kindness  and  gentle¬ 
ness.  I  know  few  men  who  so  w’ell  deserve  the 
character  which  an  ancient  attributes  to  Marcus 
Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  likest  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  he  seemed  to  act  aright,  not  in  obedience  to  any 
law'  or  outward  motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a 
happy  nature,  w'hich  could  not  act  otherwise.  As 
son,  brother,  husband,  father,  master,  friend,  he 
moves  with  firm  yet  light  steps,  alike  unostenta¬ 
tious  and  alike  exemplary.  Asa  writer,  he  has  uni¬ 
formly  made  his  talents  subservient  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  humanity,  of  public  virtue,  and  do?nes- 
tic  piety:  his  cause  has  ever  been  the  cause  of 
pure  religion  and  of  liberty,  of  national  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  of  national  illumination.”— (Vol.  i., 
P-62) 

Coleridge  and  Southey  first  met  in  the 
summer  of  1794  at  Oxford.  Southey  was 
at  that  time  an  undergraduate  at  Baliol, 
and  in  his  twentieth  year.  Coleridge  was 
two  years  older,  and  an  undergraduate  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Coleridge  was 
then  at  Cambridge  for  the  second  time, 
after  having  been  discharged  by  his  friends 
from  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  enlist¬ 
ed  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion  he  happened  to  take  Oxford  on  his 
way  to  Wales,  where  ho  was  going  on  a  pe¬ 
destrian  tour  with  some  Cambridge  friends. 
He  was  introduced  to  Southey.  Their  ac¬ 
quaintance  soon  ripened  into  friendship. 
They  had  many  points  of  common  interest ; 
besides  both  being  poets  and  philosophers, 
while  all  around  them  were  tasking  their 
faculties  by  academic  rule.  The  young  cn- 
thu.siasm  of  both  had  been  kindled  by  the 
French  devolution.  “Wat  Tyler”  was 
written  about  this  time;  “Joan  of  Arc  ” 
had  been  composed  the  year  before.  Both 
had  abjured  university  orthodoxy,  and  de¬ 
clared  thcmsolvcs  Unitarians.  Southey, 
who  had  gone  to  Oxford  with  a  view  to  the 
Church,  was  now  on  the  point  of  quitting 
it  without  a  degree,  because  he  had  be¬ 
come  an  Unitarian.  Coleridge  had  im¬ 
bibed  Unitarianism  at  Cambridge  from 
Frend,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and 
he  had  narrowly  escaped  rustication  the  year 
before  for  shouting  at  Frend’s  trial.  The 
two  new  friends  soon  parted.  Southey 
went  home  to  his  mother  at  Bath,  bidding 
good  bye  to  Oxford ;  Coleridge  made  his 
Welsh  "tour,  at  the  end  of  which  he  too 
was  to  have  gone  home  to  Ottery  St. 
Mary  ;  but  instead  of  this  he  diverged  to 
Bristol,  and  remained  there  and  at  Bath, 
planning  with  Southey  a  colony  of  choice 
spirits  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah, 
where  all  property  was  to  be  held  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  vice  and  misery  to  be  unknown. 


This  is  the  scheme  known  by  the  impos¬ 
ing  name  of  Pantisocracy.  The  original 
idea  was  Coleridge’s ;  he  had  mentioned  it 
to  Southey  at  Oxford,  and  the  scheme  was 
reproduced  at  Bristol,  when  the  two  friends 
determined  on  emigration.  Southey  had 
found  two  other  companions  ;  George  Bur¬ 
net,  an  Oxford  friend,  the  son  of  a  Somer¬ 
setshire  gentleman-farmer,  and  Robert  Lo¬ 
vell,  a  young  Quaker  residing  at  Bath. 
Eight  more  recruits  at  least  were  wanted. 
Coleridge  was  to  write  a  quarto  volume  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  project ;  which,  besides 
filling  up  their  numbers,  was  expected  by 
its  sale  to  augment  the  colonial  exchequer. 
Ways  and  means  were  much  needed. 
“  With  regard  to  pecuniary  matters,”  Cole¬ 
ridge  wrote  to  a  friend  whom  he  was  anx- 
ious  to  enlist  in  the  service,  “  it  is  found 
necessary,  if  twelve  men  with  their  families 
emigrate  on  this  system,  that  £2P00  should 
be  the  aggregate  of  their  contributions ; 
but  infer  not  from  hence  that  each  man’s 
quota  is  to  be  settled  with  the  littleness  of 
arithmetical  accuracy.”  (“  Biographia  Lit- 
eraria,”  new  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3d4.) 
Southey  and  Coleridge,  who  had  no  money, 
were  to  strain  every  nerve  to  rai.se  funds  by 
writing.  At  the  end  of  the  long  vacation 
Coleridge  returned  to  Cambridge,  to  com¬ 
plete  a  series  of  “  Translations  of  Modern 
Latin  Poems,”  for  which  he  had  issued 
proposals,  and  had  already  obtained  a  large 
number  of  Cambridge  subscribers :  while 
Southey  staid  at  Bristol,  to  see  what  he 
could  do  with  “  Joan  of  Arc,”  and  to 
write  more  poetrj’. 

Both,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken  steps 
to  provide  themselves  with  one  requisite 
for  the  founders  of  a  new  colony — a  wife. 
They  were  engaged  to  bo  married  to  two 
sisters  living  at  Bath — Edith  and  Sarah 
Fricker.  A  third  Miss  Fricker  was  already 
married  to  their  fellow- Pantisocratist,  Lo¬ 
vell. 

Coleridge  went  to  Cambridge,  and  pub¬ 
lished  there  the  “  Fall  of  Robespierre,”  a 
joint  production  by  himself  and  Southey  ; 
but  nothing  was  done  with  the  projected 
“Translations:”  they  .shared  the  fate  of 
innumerable  other  projects,  and  were  never 
fi^iished.  At  the  end  of  the  term  he  went 
up  to  London  ;  and  there,  in  the  pleasant 
society  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  other  old 
Christ’s  Hospital  school-fellows.  Miss  Frick¬ 
er  and  Pantisocracy  seemed  for  awhile  for¬ 
gotten. 

“  Coleridge  did  not  come  back  again  to  Bristol,” 
Southey  writes,  “  till  January,  1795;  nor  would 
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he,  I  believe,  have  come  back  at  all,  if  I  had  not 
gone  to  London  to  look  for  him  :  for,  having  got 
there  from  Cambridge,  at  the  beginning  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  there  he  remained  without  writing  either  to 
Miss  Fricker  or  myself.  At  last  I  wrote  to  Fa- 
vell  (a  Christ’s  Hospital  boy,  whose  name  1 
knew  as  one  of  his  friends,  and  whom  he  had  set 
down  as  one  of  our  companions),  to  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  him ;  and  learnt,  in  reply,  that  S.  T. 
Coleridge  was  at  the  “Cat  and  Salutation,”  in 
Newgate  street.  Thither  I  wrote.  He  answered 
my  letter  and  said  that  on  such  a  day  he  should 
set  off  for  Bath  by  the  wagon.  Lovell  and  I 
walked  from  Bath  to  meet  him.  Near  Marlbo¬ 
rough  we  met  with  the  appointed  wagon  ;  but  no 
S.  T.  Coleridge  was  therein.  A  little  while  af¬ 
terwards  I  went  to  London,  and  not  finding  him 
at  the  “  Cat  and  Salutation,”  called  at  Christ’s 
Hospital,  and  was  conducted  by  Favell  to  the 
“Angel  Inn,”  Butcher  Hall  street,  whither  Cole¬ 
ridge  had  shifted  his  quarters.  1  brought  him 
then  to  Bath,  and  in  a  few  days  to  Bristol.” — 
{Cotlle,  p.  405.) 

Charles  Lamb’s  readers  will  remember 
his  fond  and  frequent  references  to  the  even¬ 
ings  spent  with  Coleridge  at  the  “  Cat 
and  Salutation,”  when  they  sat  together, 
reading  poetry  and  “  speculating  on  Panti- 
socracy  and  golden  days  to  come  on  earth,” 
and  “  drinking  egg-hot  and  smoking  Oro- 
nooko.”  Lamb  did  not  then  know  the  pain 
which  every  additional  day  of  Coleridge’s 
lingering  in  London  was  giving  to  an  affec¬ 
tionate  and  trusting  heart  at  Bath. 

Southey,  since  they  parted,  had  been 
working  earnestly  and  to  some  purpose. 
He  and  Lovell  had  published  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems  together  ;  and  he  had  struck 
a  bargain  with  a  Bristol  bookseller  for  the 
publication  of  “  Joan  of  Arc,”  such  a  bar¬ 
gain  as,  probably,  was  never  made  before 
or  since,  by  a  young  and  unknown  author 
for  a  first  epic.  The  bookseller  was  Jo¬ 
seph  Cottle,  the  author  of  the  “  Reminis¬ 
cences  :”  at  that  time  a  bookseller  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  of  about  four  years’  standing.  South¬ 
ey,  who  had  already  announced  “Joan  of 
Arc”  for  publication  by  subscription,  was 
introduced  to  him  by  Lovell.  On  reading 
some  parts  of  it  one  evening  to  Cottle,  he 
was  astonished  by  the  generous  offer  of  fifty 
guineas  for  it,  and  fifty  copies  for  his  sub¬ 
scribers — more  than  the  subscription  list 
amounted  to.  Coleridge,  on  his  return, 
was  speedily  introduced  to  their  new  Me- 
emnas  ;  and  can  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  closing  with  au  offer  of  thirty  guineas,  to 
be  paid  immediately,  for  a  volume  of  small 
poems,  a  great  pari  of  which  was  still  to  be 
written.  Besides  this,  Southey  was  also  to 
furnish  a  volume  of  small  poems  on  the 


same  terms  :  and  some  lectures  which  they 
gave  at  Bristol,  were  well  attended  and 
profitable.  Pantisocracy  seemed  now  in 
the  ascendant.  Coleridge  was  the  first  to 
marry.  He  married  in  October,  1795,  and 
retired  with  his  wife  to  a  small  cottage  at 
Clevedon,  of  the  humble  rent  of  five  pounds 
a  year  ;  this  was  to  be  their  temporary 
abode  until  everything  was  arranged  for 
emigration  to  the  Susquehannah.  Southey, 
meanwhile,  was  cooling  upon  the  plan;  and 
when  he  married,  a  month  after  Coleridge, 
he  had  renounced  Pantisocracy.  A  tempo¬ 
rary  quarrel,  in  consequence,  ensued. 

Southey  was  married  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  November,  1795,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  family,  no  other  persons 
being  present  than  Cottle  and  Cottle’s  sis¬ 
ter.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he 
started  for  Lisbon  by  way  of  Corunna  and 
and  Madrid.  He  went  with  his  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Hill,  who  had  supplied  the 
place  of  father  to  him,  had  educated  him 
at  Westminster  and  Oxford,  and  was  now 
chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  at  Lisbon. 
Southey  deposited  his  wife  with  Cottle’s 
sisters.  He  had  just  corrected  the  last 
proof-sheet  of  ‘  Joan  of  Arc,’  and  left  it  to 
be  published  in  his  absence.  A  letter  to 
Cottle  from  F'alinouth  before  embarkation, 
explains  his  clandestine  marriage.  The 
conscientious  sense  of  duty,  so  predominant 
in  it,  promised  ill  for  his  union  with  Cole¬ 
ridge,  whatever  it  might  do  for  that  with 
Mrs.  Southey : — 

“  My  dear  friend, — I  have  learnt  from  Lovell 
the  news  from  Bristol,  public  and  private,  and 
both  of  an  interesting  nature.  My  marriage  .'a 
become  public.  You  know  that  its  publicity  can 
give  me  no  concern.  1  have  done  my  duty.  Per¬ 
haps  you  may  think  my  motives  for  marrying  (at 
that  time)  not  sufficiently  strong.  One,  and  that 
to  me  of  great  weight,  1  believe  was  not  mention¬ 
ed  to  you.  There  might  have  arisen  feelings  of 
an  unpleasant  nature  at  the  idea  of  receiving  sup¬ 
port  from  one  not  legally  a  husband  ;  and  (do  not 
show  this  to  Edith)  should  I  perish  by  shipwreck 
or  any  other  casualty,  1  have  relations  whose  pre¬ 
judices  would  then  yield  to  the  anguish  of  affec¬ 
tion,  and  who  would  then  love  and  cherish,  and 
yield  all  pos.sible  consolation  to  my  w’idow.  Of 
such  an  evil  there  is  but  a  po.«sibility ;  but  against 
[lossibility  it  was  my  duty  to  guard.  Farewell.”. 

In  six  months  Southey  returned  to  his 
deferred  honeymoon,  and  to  hear  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  ‘  Joan  of  Arc.’  In  November, 
1796,  he  went  up  to  London,  entered  at 
Gray’s  Inn,  took  lodgings  at  Newington 
Butts,  and  began  to  keep  terms  and  read 
for  the  bar.  On  arriving  in  town  he  wrote 
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to  Cottle  with  characteristic  enerpry.  But, 
to  combine  poetry  with  law  baffled  even 
Southey : — 

1  am  now  entering  on  a  new  way  of  life, 
which  will  lead  me  to  independence.  You  know 
that  I  neither  lightly  undertake  any  scheme,  nor 
lightly  abandon  what  I  have  undertaken.  1  am 
happy  because  I  have  no  want,  and  because  the 
independence  I  labor  to  attain,  and  of  attaining 
which  my  expectations  can  hardly  be  disappoint- 
e‘d,  will  leave  me  nothing  to  wish.  1  am  indebt¬ 
ed  to  you,  Cottle,  for  the  comforts  of  my  later 
time.  In  my  present  situation  I  feel  a  pleasure  in 
saying  thus  much. 

Thank  God !  Edith  comes  on  Monday  next.  I 
say  thank  God,  for  I  have  never,  since  my  return 
from  Portugal,  been  absent  from  her  so  long  be¬ 
fore,  and  sincerely  hope  and  intend  never  to  be 
again.  On  Tuesday  we  shall  be  settled,  and  on 
Wednesday  my  legal  studies  begin  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  shall  begin  with  ‘  Madoc’  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Of  this  it  is  needless  to  caution  you  to  say 
nothing,  as  I  must  have  the  character  of  a  lawyer ; 
and  though  I  can  and  will  unite  the  two  pursuits, 
no  one  would  credit  the  possibility  of  the  union. 
In  two  years  the  poem  shall  be  finished,  and  the 
many  years  it  must  lie  by  will  afford  ample  time 
for  correction. 

“  I  have  declined  being  a  member  of  a  literary 
club,  which  meet  at  the  Chapter  Coffee  House,  and 
of  which  I  have  been  elected  a  member.  Sure¬ 
ly  a  man  does  not  do  his  duty  who  leaves  his  wife 
to  evenings  of  solitude ;  and  I  feel  duty  and 
happiness  to  be  inseparable.  1  am  happier  at 
home  than  any  other  society  can  possibly  make 
me.  With  Edith  I  am  alike  secure  from  the  wea¬ 
risomeness  of  solitude,  and  the  disgust  which  I 
cannot  help  feeling  at  the  contemplation  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  which  I  do  not  wish  to  suppress.” 

Disgust  at  mankind,  is  strange  language, 
except  in  the  mouth  of  Swift.  It  represents 
a  feeling  which  no  sensible  man  will  ever 
countenance,  and  which  no  good  man  could 
harbor  and  be  happy  :  so  leaving  Southey 
till  he  is  in  better  humor  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  we  are  the  less  sorry  to  return  to 
Coleridge  in  his  cot  at  Clevedon.  His  na¬ 
ture  was  not  such  as  to  justify  us  in  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  him  happy,  however  favorable 
his  outward  circumstances:  but,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  his  first  year  of  married  life  was  cloud¬ 
ed  by  continual  uneasiness  about  the  means 
of  living,  and  by  continually  changing 
schemes  of  subsisteiM33.  He  had  not  Sou¬ 
they’s  determination,  perseverance,  and 
self-reliance.  The  volume  of  poems,  which 
Cottle  had  been  unwary  enough  to  pay  for 
beforehand,  had  made  little  progress  when 
he  married  ;  he  engaged  to  furnish  copy 
every  day,  but  every  day  brought  some 
new  excuse  for  postponing  writing  till  to¬ 
morrow,  when,  of  course,  nothing  should 


prevent  him.  After  a  long  series  of  most 
amusing  notes  of  this  description,  and  after 
many  delays  and  disappointments,  the  long 
expected  volume  was,  at  last,  published  in 
the  spring  of  1796.  Before  his  marriage, 
Cottle  had  promised  him  a  guinea  and  a 
half  for  every  hundred  lines  of  poetry  he 
might  bring  him  after  the  volume  was 
finished  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  pro¬ 
mise  Coleridge  married.  Alas  !  little  did 
he  know  himself.  He  could  sketch  out 
books  in  his  head,  and  compose  rapidly  in 
thought,  but  it. was  with  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
culty  that  he  could  force  himself  to  write. 
Some  of  the  visions  which  were  floating 
through  his  head  at  the  time  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  found  their  way  into  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Poole  three  days  afterwards : — 

“  I  shall  assuredly  write  rhymes,  let  the  nine 
Muses  prevent  it  it  they  can.  I  have  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  the  Magazine  for  various  rea¬ 
sons.  It  is  a  thing  of  monthly  anxiety  and  quo¬ 
tidian  bustle.  To  publish  a  magazine  for  one 
year  would  be  nonsense ;  and  if  I  pursue,  what  I 
mean  to  pursue,  my  school-plan,  I  could  not  pub¬ 
lish  it  for  more  than  one  year.  In  the  course  of 
half-a-year  I  mean  to  return  to  Cambridge,  having 
previously  taken  my  name  off  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty’s  control ;  and,  hiring  lodgings  there  for  myself 
and  wife,  finish  my  great  work  of  Imitations  in 
two  volumes.  My  former  works,  I  hope,  prove 
somewhat  of  genius  and  of  erudition  :  this  will  be 
better,  it  will  show  great  industry  and  manly  con¬ 
sistency.  At  the  end  of  it  I  shall  publish  propo¬ 
sals  for  a  school  ’’ — {Biogr.  Lit ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  348.) 

None  of  all  this  camo  to  pass.  In  a 
short  time  Coleridge  found  Clevedon  too 
far  from  men  and  books,  and  moved  to 
Bristol.  In  the  beginning  of  1796  he  pro¬ 
jected  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
‘  Watchman,’  travelled  to  most  of  the 
chief  towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
for  subscribers,  preaching  wherever  he  stay¬ 
ed  a  Sunday  in  the  Unitarian  chapels,  and 
returned  to  Bristol  with  a  subscription  list 
full  of  promise.  The  first  number  of  the 
‘  Watchman’  was  published  on  the  1st  of 
March  ;  it  was  dropped  at  the  tenth  num¬ 
ber  with  a  loss.  The  management  of  a 
periodical  publication  was  the  last  thing 
for  Coleridge  to  succeed  in.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  an  accidental  visit  of  Mr.  Perry  to 
Bristol  opened  a  prospect  of  profitable  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle,’  and 
Coleridge  made  up  his  mind  to  establish 
himself  in  London.  This  went  off.  He 
sustained  another  disappointment  in  the 
loss  of  a  situation,  which  had  been  offered 
him,  of  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Mrs. 
Evans,  a  widow  lady  living  in  Derbyshire. 
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He  had  actually  gone  with  Mrs.  Coleridge 
to  stay  in  Mrs.  Evans’s  house.  It  was 
then  suggested  to  him,  with  offers  of  pa¬ 
tronage,  to  take  a  house  at  Derby,  and  re¬ 
ceive  pupils  ;  he  engaged  for  a  house  :  but 
this  plan  was  also  given  up,  why  does  not 
appear.  At  the  end  of  a  year  of  restless 
and  feverish  uncertainty,  Coleridge  settled 
himself,  towards  the  close  of  1796,  in  a 
small  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somer¬ 
setshire,  adjoining  the  ground  of  Mr.  Poole. 
He  had  now  a  child,  whom,  in  the  height 
of  his  admiration  of  Hartley’s  Metaphy¬ 
sics,  he  christened  Hartley.  At  this  time, 
too,  his  means  were  increased  by  receiving 
as  an  inmate  a  Cambridge  friend  and  bro¬ 
ther  poet,  Charles  Lloyd,  the  son  of  a  weal¬ 
thy  Birmingham  banker,  who  had  been  led 
by  the  mere  force  of  love  and  admiration 
to  propose  living  with  him.  HereiCo^e- 
ridge  remained  till  he  went  to  Germany  in 
the  autumn  of  1798.  This  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  referred  to  in  the  beautiful  lines  to 
his  brother : 

“  Beside  one  friend 

Beneath  the  impervious  covert  of  one  oak 
I’ve  raised  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  husband  and  of  father;  nor  unhearing 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly  whispering  voice, 
Which  from  my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
Spake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths. 

Bright  with  no  fading  colors.'* 


shire  hills,  discussed  the  principles  of  poe¬ 
try,  and  planned  and  produced  the  famous 
‘  Lyrical  Ballads.’  Each  wrote  a  tragedy ; 
Coleridge  undertook  his  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sheridan,  who,  when  it  was  sent  to  him, 
took  no  notice  of  it ;  it  was  ‘  Remorse,’ 
and  was  not  published  till  1813.  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  is  still  unpublished.  Mak¬ 
ing  every  allowance  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
youthful  friendship,  Coleridge’s  testimony, 
in  a  letter  to  Cottle,  of  the  impression 
which  it  made  upon  him  at  the  time  is 
certainly  remarkable ;  more  especially  as 
the  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Wordsworth 
have  never  considered  his  genius  dramatic  : 

“  I  speak  with  heartfelt  sincerity  and  I  think, 
with  unblinded  judgment,  w’hen  I  tell  you  that  I 
feel  myself  a  little  man  by  his  side,  and  yet  I  do 
not  think  myself  a  less  man  than  I  formerly 
thought  myself.  His  drama  is  absolutely  wonder¬ 
ful.  You  know  I  do  not  commonly  .‘speak  in 
such  abrupt  and  unmingled  phrases,  and  therefore 
will  the  more  readily  believe  me,  there  are  in  the 
piece  those  profound  touches  of  the  human  heart, 
which  I  find  three  or  four  times  in  the  “  Robbers  ’* 
of  Schiller,  and  often  in  Shakspeare,  but  in  Words¬ 
worth  there  are  no  inequalities.” 

I  Through  the  Wedgewoods  Coleridge  be- 
came  acquainted  with  Mackintosh,  and  by 
him  was  introduced  to  Stuart,  Mackintosh’s 
I  brother-in-law,  then  editor  of  the  “  Morn¬ 
ing  Post in  consequence  of  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  occasional  poetry  for  it. 
In  the  beginning  of  1798  he  received  an 
invitation  to  settle  as  an  Unitarian  minister 
at  Shrewsbury  ;  Thomas  Wedgewood  hear¬ 
ing  of  it  wrote  to  dissuade  him,  and  sent 
j  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  ;  but, 
as  the  Shrewsbury  invitation  opened  to  him 
I  for  the  first  time  the  prospect  of  a  certain 
income  he  determined  to  entertain  it, — and 
returning  Wedgewood  his  cheque,  he  went 
off  to  Shrewsbury  to  preach  the  probation 
sermon.  Among  his  auditors  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  was  William  Hazlitt,  whose  father  was 
Unitarian  minister  at  Wem,  and  who  has 
published  a  vivid  account  of  the  delight  and 
admiration,  which  the  sermon  kindled  in 
him.  The  impression  was  universal.  But 
the  Shrewsbury  Unitarians  were  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  of  their  preacher ;  for  the 
Wedgewoods,  bent  on  securing  Coleridge^ 
for  literature,  wrote  to  him  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  offered  him,  if  he  would  come  back,  an 
annuity  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for 
life.  The  offer  was  immediately  and  grate¬ 
fully  accepted.  The  first  volume  of  the 
“  Lyrical  Ballads,”  containing  the  “  An¬ 
cient  Mariner  ”  and  a  few  other  small  poems 


Mr.  Poole  was  a  Somersetshire  country 
gentleman  and  magistrate,  a  man  of  great 
benevolence,  and  combining  considerable 
practical  talent  with  a  highly  cultivated 
taste :  Southey  and  Coleridge  had  become 
acquainted  with  him  accidentally,  while 
they  were  meditating  ‘  Pantisocracy’  at 
Bristol ;  and  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
their  fortunes  ever  afterwards.  He  had 
lately  circulated  among  some  friends  a 
proposaLfor  a  subscription  for  an  annuity 
for  Coleridge  j  which,  by  relieving  him  from 
actual  want,  might  set  his  mind  more  at 
ease  for  the  prosecution  of  works  worthy  of 
his  talents  ;  not  succeeding  in  this,  he  in¬ 
vited  Coleridge  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
a  cottage  by  his  house.  To  Mr.  Poole 
Coleridge  owed  three  friendships,  which 
had  a  great  effect  on  his  after  life  ;  those  of 
William  Wordsworth  and  the  two  brothers 
Thomas  and  Josiah  Wedgewood.  Words¬ 
worth,  at  the  time  of  Coleridge’s  settling  at 
Stowey,  was  about  twenty  miles  off,  at 
Racedown,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1797  he  moved  to  a  place  called 
Allfoxden,  close  to  Stowey.  The  two 
poets  rambled  together  over  the  Somerset- 
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by  Coleridge,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  life.  I  never  before  or  since  produced  so  much 
Wordsworth’s,  was  published  by  Cottle  in  1‘^fy  same  space  of  time.  The  smaller 

the  summer  of  1798  :  and  in  the  autumn  f'«'?  "e™  commun.caled  by  letter  to  Charles 

'  I  onnK  ilYA  Odlt*ontorrA  r\t  nie  «ininnoH v7a«»_ 


^  ,  .j  j  i»r  j  ’  xL  1.  i.  A  i.1.  Lamb,  and  had  the  advantaere  of  his  animadver- 
ColCTtdge  and  Wordsworth  set  out  together 

for  (jermany.  quent  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Davy,  then  in 

the  flower  and  freshness  of  his  youth.  We  were 
Have^  you  seen,”  (writes  Southey  to  v\m.  within  an  easy  walk  of  each  other,  over  some  of 
Taylor,  Sept.  1798),  “a  volume  of  Lyrical  Bal-  jjjg  jjjQgj  beautiful  ground  in  that  beautiful  part  of 
lads,  &c.  ?  They  are  by  Coleridge  and  Words-  England.  When  I  went  to  the  Pneumatic  Insti- 
worth,  though  their  names  are  not  affixed.  Cole-  tution,  he  had  to  tell  me  of  .‘»ome  new  experiment 
ridge’s  ballad  of  the  ‘  Ancient  Mariner  *  is  the  or  discovery,  and  of  the  views  which  it  opened  for 
clumsiest  attempt  at  German  sublimity  I  ever  saw.  bim  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Westbnry,  there  was 
Many  of  the  others  are  very  fine  ;  and  some  1  fresh  portion  of  *  Madoc  ’  for  his  hearing.” 
shall  read  upon  the  same  principle  that  led  me 

through  Trissino,  whenever  l  am  afraid  of  writing  Coleridge,  on  rejoining  Southey,  after  so 
hke  a  child  or  an  old  woman.”  ^  separation,  would  have  mich  to  re- 

Such  a  criticism  on  the  “Lyrical  Ballads”  P®''*  fel'ow-traveller,  Wordsworth  ; 

hy  one  of  the  “  Lake  Poets  ”  will  probably  !“  Southey  would  h^e  much  to  re¬ 
take  many  of  our  readers  by  surpriL.  But  P*7- 

avariance  in  their  tastes,  so  deeply  ground-  Ions  young  man,’  Southey  wrote  to  William 
ed,  ought  to  prepare  us  for  the  converse  of  ^  aylor,  ‘  whose  talents  1  can  only  wonder 
this  proposition,  and  for  at  least  an  equal  fV  Soutjiey  was  at  this  time  editing  an 
indifference  on  the  part  of  Wordsworth  to  ‘  Annual  Anthology and  Davy  was  sup- 
the  poetry  of  Southey.  They  do  not  appear  '’1“  with  poetry  for  it  Coleridge 

to  have  yet  fallen  in  one  another’s  way.  and  Southey  projected,  while  they  were  to- 
Their  friendship  did  not  begin  till  some  f ®  P®®”  m  hexameters,  on  Ma- 

years  later,  after  Southey  had  settled  at  ‘‘®”®‘  =  P®  survives,  we 

Keswick  suppose,  m  that  striking  iragment,  begin* 

From  the  time  Southey  had  gone  over  to 

the  law,  he  seems  to  have  seen  or  heard  “  Utter  the  song,  0  my  soul,  the  flight  and  return 
little  of  Coleridge.  But  they  are  together  of  Mohammed,”  &:c., 

again  for  a  few  weeks  in  Devonshire  in  the 

autumn  of  1799,  immediately  after  Cole-  readable  attempts  of  the 

ridge’s  return  from  Germany.  The  latter  kind  (being  only  fourteen  lines)  in  the 
had  worked  hard  there  ;  and  was  now  full  English  language.  When  they  next  part- 
of  a  projected  “  Life  of  Lessing,”  for  which  Coleridge  went  J’rom  Devonshire  to 
he  had  made  a  large  collection  of  materials,  London  to  write  leading  articles  for  the 
but  which  (we  might  almost  say,  of  course),  ^  Morning  Post;’  and  Southey  to  a  house 
was  never  written.  In  the  mean  time  that  he  had  taken  in  the  village  of  Burton, 
Southey,  who  had  previously  spent  two  Christchurch,  in  Hampshire, 
legal  years  in  London,  had  been  living  for  Coleridge  spent  the  next  six  months  in 
the  last  twelve  months  at  Westbury  near  London,  engaged  in  writing  for  the  ‘  Morn- 
Bristol.  We  make  no  doubt  but  that  he  ing  Post,’ and  in  translating  ‘  W^allenstein.’ 
went  up  regularly  enough  to  London  to  eat  He  seems  never  to  have  worked  so  hard  as 
his  Gray’s  Inn  dinners';  the  evidence  that  during  his  residence  in  Germany,  and  for 
he  was  prosecuting  his  poetical  studies  with  several  months  afterwards.  In  consider- 
a  keener  sense  of  his  true  calling,  is  more  ution  of  his  tendency  to  describe  as  done 
substantial.  He  had  already  finished  “Ma-  that  which  was  only  intended,  some  deduc- 
doc”  and  commenced  “  Thalaba  !”  During  tion,  perhaps,  is  to  be  made  from  the  re- 
his  residence  at  W'estbury  he  acquired  an  puH  rendered  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wedge- 
intimate  friend  in  Davy,  who  had  lately  wood  of  his  present  labors  : — 

come  to  Bristol  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Beddoes  ,  ,  •  .  t  .  „  .  rr.. 

at  tbe  Pneumatic  Institution,  and  was  “  I  shall  fe>nam  m  London  nil  Apnl.  The  ex- 
,  .  /•  J  X*  r  J  X  •  penses  of  my  last  year  made  it  necessary  for  me 

laying  there  the  foundation  of  future  emi-  industry,  and  many  other  good  ends 

nence.  bouthey  has  commemorated  this  ^re  answered  at  the  same  time.  Likewise,  by 
lu^ppy  year  in  one  of  those  pleasant  auto-  being  obliged  to  write  without  much  elaboration,  I 
biographical  prefaces,  which  give  such  inte-  shall  greatly  improve  myself  in  naturalness  and 
rest  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  facility  of  style,  and  the  particular  subjects  on 

which  I  write  for  money  are  nearly  connected 
This  was  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  my  with  my  future  schemes.  My  mornings  I  give  to 
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compilations,  ^vhicll  I  am  sure  cannot  be  wholly  | 
useless ;  and  for  which,  by  the  b^inning  of  April, 

I  shall  have  earned  nearly  150/.  My  evenings  to 
the  theatres,  as  I  am  to  conduct  a  sort  of  drama- 
terye,  or  series  of  essays  on  the  drama,  both  its 
general  principles  and  likewise  in  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  the  English  theatres.  This  I  shall 
publish  in  the  ‘  Morning  Post.’  My  attendance 
on  the  theatres  costs  me  nothing ;  and  Stuart,  the 
editor,  covers  my  expenses  in  l^ndon.  Two 
mornings  and  one  whole  day,  I  dedicate  to  these 
essays  on  the  possible  progressiveness  of  man, 
and  on  the  principles  of  population.  In  April  1 
retire  to  my  greater  work, — ‘The  Life  of  Les¬ 
sing.’  ” — {Cottle,  p.  430.) 

In  another  letter  from  London  he  gives 
us  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  a  visit 
to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons : — 

“  Pitt  and  Fox  completely  answered  my  pre¬ 
formed  ideas  of  them.  The  elegance  and  high 
finish  of  Pitt’s  periods,  even  in  the  most  sudden 
replies,  is  curious  ;  but  that  is  all.  He  argues  but 
so  so,  and  does  not  reason  at  all.  Nothing  is  re- 
memberable  of  what  he  says.  Fox  possesjses  all 
the  full  and  overflowing  eloquence  of  a  man  of 
clear  head,  clear  heart,  and  impetuous  feelings. 
He  is  to  my  mind  a  great  orator ;  all  the  rest  that 
spoke  were  mere  creatures.  I  could  make  a  better 
speech  myself  than  any  that  I  heard,  except  Pitt 
and  Fox.  I  reported  that  part  of  Pitt’s  speech 
which  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets;  not  that  I  re¬ 
port  ex  officio,  but  my  curiosity  having  led  me 
there,  I  did  Stuart  a  .service  by  taking  a  few  notes. 
I  work  from  morning  to  night,  but  in  a  few  weeks 
I  shall  have  completed  my  purpose,  and  then 
adieu  to  London  for  ever.  VVe  newspaper  scribes 
are  true  galley  slaves.  When  the  high  winds  of 
events  blow  loud  and  frequent,  then  the  sails  are 
hoisted,  or  the  ship  drives  on  of  itself.  When  all 
is  calm  and  sunshine,  then  to  our  oars.” 

In  the  spring  Coleridge  went  to  Stowey, 
and  after  a  short  time  removed  to  Keswick, 
within  reach  of  Wordsworth,  who  by  this 
time  had  made  out  his  way  to  Grasmere. 
Coleridge  was  now  settled  at  the  Lakes  for 
some  years.  He  continued  to  write  from 
Keswick  for  the  ‘  Morning  Post,’  but  Mr. 
Stuart  will  be  believed  when  he  says,  very 
irregularly.  We  will  extract  from  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Josiah  W^edgewood  (Nov.  I,  1800), 
his  own  view  of  his  new  residence  at  Kes- 
*  wick,  the  house  which  afterwards  became 
Southey's  home  for  life  : — 

“  The  room  in  which  I  w’rite  commands  six  dis¬ 
tinct  landscapes ;  the  two  lakes,  the  vale,  the  river 
and  mountains,  and  mists,  and  clouds,  and  sun¬ 
shine,  make  endless  combinations,  as  if  heaven 
and  earth  were  for  ever  talking  to  each  other. 
Often  w’hen  in  a  deep  study,  I  have  walked  to  the 
window’  and  remained  there  looking  without  see¬ 
ing;  all  at  once  the  lake  of  Keswick  and  the  fan¬ 
tastic  mountains  of  Borrowdale  at  the  head  of  it 


have  entered  into  my  mind,  with  a  suddenness  as 
if  I  had  been  snatched  out  of  Cheapside  and 
placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  spot  where  I  stood, 
and  that  is  a  delightful  feeling, —these  fits  and 
trances  of  novelty  received  from  a  long  known  ob¬ 
ject.  The  river  of  Greta  flows  liehind  our  house, 
roaring  like  an  untamed  son  of  the  hills,  then 
winds  round  and  glides  away  in  the  front,  so  that 
w’e  live  in  a  peninsula.  But  besides  this  ethereal 
eye  feeding,  we  have  very  substantial  convenien¬ 
ces.  Our  garden  is  part  of  a  large  nursery  gar¬ 
den,  which  is  the  same  to  us  and  as  private  as  if 
the  whole  had  been  our  own,  and  then*  too  we 
have  delightful  walks  without  passing  our  garden 
gates.  My  landlord,  who  lives  in  the  sister  house, 
for  the  two  houses  are  built  so  as  to  look  like  one 
great  one,  is  a  modest  and  kind  man,  of  a  singular 
character.  By  the  severest  economy  he  has 
raised  himself  from  a  carrier  into  the  possession 
I  of  a  comfortable  independence.  He  was  always 
very  fond  of  reading,  and  has  collected  nearly  500 
volumes,  of  our  most  esteemed  modern  w’riters, 
such  as  Gibbon,  Hume,  Johnson,  &c.  His  habits 
of  economy  and  simplicity  remain  with  him,  and 
yet  so  very  disinterested  a  man  I  scarcely  ever 
knew.  Lately,  when  1  wished  to  settle  with  him 
about  the  rent  of  our  house,  he  appeared  much 
affected,  told  me  that  my  living  near  him,  and  the 
having  so  much  of  Hartley’s  company  were  great 
comforts  to  him  and  his  housekeeper ;  that  he  had 
no  children  to  provide  for,  and  did  not  mean  to 
marry,  and,  in  short,  that  he  did  not  want  any 
rent  from  me.  This  of  course  I  laughed  him  out 
of ;  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  receive  any  rent 
for  the  first  half  year,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
house  was  not  completely  furnished.  Hartley 
quite  lives  at  the  house ;  and  it  is,  as  you  may 
suppose,  no  small  joy  to  my  wife  to  have  a  good, 
affectionate,  motherly  woman  divided  from  her 
only  by  a  wall.” 

Southey’s  health  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
given  way  under  his  various  and  incessant 
labors ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1800,  he 
sailed,  with  his  wife,  for  Lisbon,  with  the 
intention  of  spending  a  year  in  Portugal. 
Medical  advisers  had  recommended  change 
to  a  warmer  climate.  If  an  Englishman  at 
that  time  had  had  greater  choice,  Southey 
nevertheless  would  probably  have  ehosen 
Lisbon,  for  his  uncle  was  still  chaplain 
there  ;  and  the  thought  of  writing  a  History 
of  Portugal  had  already  crossed  his  mind. 
A  southern  climate  speedily  revived  him, 
and  he  was  soon  at  work  as  hard  as  ever, 
collecting  materials  for  a  Portuguese  his¬ 
tory,  and  finishing  ‘  Thalaha,’  which  he 
sent  home,  to  be  published  before  his  re¬ 
turn.  Davy,  and  an  old  sehool-friend, 
Danvers,  corrected  the  press  for  him.  Of 
his  historical  researches,  he  sent  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  to  W.  Taylor : — 

I  am  up  to  the  ears  in  chronicles,  a  pleasant 
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day’s  amusement;  but  battles  and  folios,  and 
heroes  and  monarchs  teaze  me  terribly  in  my 
dream.  I  have  just  obtained  access  to  the  public 
manuscripts,  and  the  records  of  the  Inquisition 
tempt  me — five  folios — the  whole  black  catalogue  ; 
yet  I  am  somewhat  shy  of  laying  heretical  hands 
upon  these  bloody  annals.  The  holy  office  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth.  There,  however,  it  is  that  1 
must  find  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  here  and  its  ineffectual  efforts.  1  obtain 
access  through  one  of  the  censors  of  books  here, 
an  ex-Grerman  divine,  who  enlisted  in  the  Catholic 
service,  professing  the  one  faith  with  the  same 
sincerity  that  he  preached  the  other;  a  strong¬ 
headed,  learned,  and  laborious  man,  curious  enough 
to  preserve  his  authoritative  revisions  of  all  that  is 
permitted  to  be  printed  or  sold  in  Portugal.  These 
revisions  I  have  seen,  and  by  this  means  become 
acquainted  with  what  is  not  brought  to  light. 
The  public  library  here  is  magnificently  establish¬ 
ed  ;  the  books  well-arranged,  with  ample  cata¬ 
logues,  a  librarian  to  every  department,  and  free 
access  to  all — without  a  cloak.  The  Museum  is 
also  shut  to  all  in  this  the  common  dress,  a  good 
trait  of  national  honesty.  The  ruin  of  the  priests 
gave  rise  to  this  foundation.  Their  libraries  were 
ail  brought  to  Lisbon,  and  the  books  remained  as 
shovelled  out  of  the  carts  for  many  years.  They 
are  not  yet  wholly  arranged.  English  writers  are 
very  few,  scarcely  any.  But  for  what  regards  the 
Peninsula,  for  church  and  monastic  history,  and 
the  laborious  and  valuable  compilations  of  the  two 
last  centuries,  a  more  complete  collection  does  not 
probably  e.vist.  I  regret  my  approaching  return  to 
England,  and  earnestly  wish  I  could  remain  six  or 
seven  years  in  a  country  whose  climate  so  w’ell 
suits  me,  and  where  I  could  find  ample  and  im¬ 
portant  occupation.  Once  more  I  must  return, 
w’hen  my  history  shall  be  so  far  completed  as  is 
possible  at  home,  to  give  it  its  last  corrections 
here.” 

Southey  returned  to  England  in  July, 
1801,  with  restored  health,  and  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  historical  materials.  He  had 
had  thoughts  while  in  Lisbon,  from  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  benefits  of  a  warm  climate, 
of  going  out  to  the  Indian  bar,  but  these 
were  soon  dismissed ;  it  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  writing  the  History  of 
Portugal,  and  this  was  to  be  his  great  work, 
and  passport  to  posterity.  On  bis  return 
to  England,  prospects  of  official  prefer¬ 
ment,  compatible  with  his  literary  plans, 
dawned  upon  him.  “  1  have  the  hope  and 
**  prospect,”  he  announces  to  VV.  Taylor,  “  of 
visiting  Italy  in  a  provident  way — as  secre¬ 
tary  to  some  legation  there — an  office  of  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  ;  with  the  prospect  of  advance¬ 
ment.  My  destination  will  probably  be 
Palermo ;  if  peace  comes,  as  likely  to  any 
of  the  other  states,  and  as  willingly.  Ul¬ 
timately,  1  look  to  Lisbon,  and  certainly  to 
a  long  absence  from  England.”  In  the 


mean  time  he  waste  be  with  his  brother-in- 
law.  “  1  am  going  to  Keswick,  to  pass  the 
autumn  with  Coleridge — to  work  like  a 
negro,  and  to  arrange  his  future  plans  with 
my  own.  He  is  miserably  ill,  and  must 
quit  England  for  a  warmer  climate,  or  per¬ 
ish.  I  found  letters  announcing  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  ship  himself  and  family  for  the 
Azores  :  this  I  have  stopped ;  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  he  will  accompany  me 
abroad.”  But  Dublin,  and  not  Palermo, 
became  Southey’s  destination.  As  early  as 
November,  he  was  appointed  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mr.  Corry,  the  Irish  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  for  one  year.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  Mr.  Corry,  but  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  Mr.  Rickman,  afterwards 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, — at  that 
time  private  secretary  to  Abbott,  secretary 
for  Ireland.  Southey  had  made  Rickman’s 
friendship  at  Burton,  while  relaxing  from  his 
law  studies,  in  the  long  vacation  of  1796. 
The  appointment  was  limited  to  a  year, 
that  the  master  and  secretary  might  see 
how  they  suited  each  other  before  they  were 
further  bound.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
Southey  ceased  to  be  secretary  :  “  losing,” 
he  writes,  “  a  foolish  office  and  a  good  sala¬ 
ry,  The  salary  I  might  have  kept,  if  I 
would  have  accepted  a  more  troublesome 
situation,  that  of  tutor  to  his  son.  All 
this  was  transacted  with  ministerial  secrecy 
and  hints  ;  but  with  respectful  civility, —  so 
much  for  that.”  He  had  valued  the  ap¬ 
pointment  only  as  giving  him  a  salary, 
which  would  place  him  above  the  necessity 
of  writing  for  daily  bread,  and  would  leave 
him  time  for  the  careful  composition  of  the 
works  which  were  to  bring  him  fame.  His 
heart  had  been  all  the  while  in  his  literary 
pursuits.  Within  ten  days  of  his  installa¬ 
tion  as  private  secretary,  he  wrote  to  VV. 
Taylor,  projecting  a  new  Review.  During 
his  year  of  office,  half  of  which  was  spent 
in  London,  and  the  other  half  in  Dublin, 
he  made  some  progress  with  the  ‘  Curse  of 
Kehama,’  and  worked  steadily  at  his  His¬ 
tory.  VVhen  he  lost  his  private  secretary¬ 
ship,  he  found  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
income  in  the  sense  of  freedom.  He  was 
now  at  liberty  to  bury  himself  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  pursue  his  studies  in  quiet.  His 
first  thought  was  to  settle  in  Wales,  and  a 
treaty  for  a  house  in  the  Vale  of  Neath 
was  all  but  concluded.  Disappointed  of 
this,  he  took  up  his  quarters  for  some 
months  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  always,  as 
it  were,  at  home,  and  house-hunted  in  all 
directions,  but  without  success.  The  loss 
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of  his  first  and  then  only  child  drove  him 
away  in  August,  1803  ;  he  joined  Coleridge 
at  Keswick,  and  did  not  again  move.  Greta 
Hall,  Keswick,  continued  their  joint  resi¬ 
dence  till  the  spring  of  1807,  when  Southey 
took  the  house  for  himself. 

The  letter,  in  which  he  conveyed  to  his 
friend  W.  Taylor  the  intelligence  of  his 
planting  himself  for  a  permanency  at  the 
Lakes,  contained  other  important  news. 
On  the  break-up  of  the  administration  of 
“  All  the  Talents,”  Lord  Grenville  had 
procured  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year. 
In  the  following  passage,  as  it  is  printed  in 
\V.  Taylor’s  Life,  a  blank  is  left  for  the 
name  of  Wynn ;  but  the  blank  has  been 
filled  up  by  Air.  De  Quincey,  in  his  sketch 
of  Southey,  in  “  Tait’s  Alagazine.”  And 
it  was  right  to  do  so  ;  for  the  fact  is  equal¬ 
ly  to  the  honor  of  both  parties.  Air. 
Charles  Wynn  and  Southey  had  been 
schoolfellows  and  college  companions  ;  and 
it  was  the  happy  privilege  of  the  wealthier 
friend  to  help  our  aspiring  student  in  his 
early  struggles,  and  place  him  above  want, 
before  he  had  attained  an  independence 
by  his  own  indefatigable  labors. 

“  When  the  late  ministry  saw  that  out  they 
must  go,  Wynn  thought  of  saving  something  for 
me  out  of  the  fire ;  he  could  only  get  an  offer  of  a 
place  in  the  island  of  SL  Lucia,  w'orth  about  600/. 
a  year.  There  was  no  time  to  receive  my  an¬ 
swer,  but  he  divined  it  rightly,  and  refused.  In¬ 
stead,  one  of  Lord  G.’s  last  acts  was  to  give  me  a 
pension  of  200/.,  to  which  the  King  ‘graciously 
assented.’  You  cannot  be  more  amused  at  find¬ 
ing  me  a  pensioner,  than  I  am  at  finding  myself 
so.  I  am  not,  however,  a  richer  man  than  be¬ 
fore.  Hitherto  Wynn  has  given  me  an  annuity  of 
160/.,  which  I  felt  no  pain  in  accepting  from  the 
oldest  friend  I  have  in  the  world,  with  whom  my 
intimacy  was  formed  before  we  were  either  of  us 
old  enough  to  think  of  difference  of  rank  and  for¬ 
tune.  But  Wynn  is  not  a  rich  man  for  his  rank  ; 
and  of  course  I  shall  receive  this  no  longer  from 
him,  now  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  Of  200/. 
the  taxes  have  the  modesty  to  deduct  36/.,  and  the 
Exchequer  pays  irregularly;  he  is  in  luck  who 
has  only  one  quarter  in  arrear,  so  Bedford  tells 
me,  who  has  an  oflice  there.  I  therefore  lose  16/. 
per  year,  during  the  war,  and  gain  20/.  whenever 
the  income  tax  is  repealed,  having  the  discomfort 
always  of  uncertain  remittances.  It  is  but  wearing 
a  few'  more  grey  goose-quills  to  the  stump  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  in  the  course  of  one  year 
I  have  better  hopes  than  I  ever  yet  had  of  getting 
a-head,  as  you  will  presently  see.  The  last  copy 
of  MS.  for  *  Espriella’s  Letters*  sets  off  this 
night  on  its  way  to  Richard  Taylor.” 

The  letter  goes  on  to  describe  the  work 
he  had  on  hand — an  edition  of  “  Palmerin 


of  England,”  “  Kirke  White’s  Remains,” 
the  “  History  of  Brazil,”  (a  part,  and,  in 
proper  order,  the  last  part,  of  his  “  Histo¬ 
ry  of  Portugal,”  but  to  be  brought  out  first 
on  account  of  the  interest  then  felt  in 
South  America),  and  a  translation  of  the 
“Cid.”  He  had  just  brought  “  Espricl- 
la’s  Letters,”  and  three  volumes  of  “  Speci¬ 
mens  of  English  Poets,’’  through  the  press, 
to  the  eve  of  publication.  Besides  all  this, 
there  was  magazine  writing.  YV’e  quote 
again  from  the  same  letter : — 

“  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
History  (of  Brazil)  is  done,  and  I  shall,  perhaps, 
print  it  volume  by  volume.  Two  quartos  are  the 
probable  extent.  I  might,  doubtless,  obtain  five  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  for  the  copyright;  but  I  will  not  sell 
the  chance  of  greater  eventual  profit.  This  work 
will  supply  a  chasm  in  history.  This  is  not  ail : 

I  cannot  do  one  thing  at  a  time ;  so  sure  as  I  attempt 
it  my  health  suffers.  The  business  of  the  day 
haunts  me  in  the  night ;  and  though  a  sound 
sleeper  otherwise,  my  dreams  partake  so  much  of 
it  as  to  harass  and  disturb  me.  I  must  alw'ays, 
therefore,  have  one  train  of  thoughts  for  the  morn¬ 
ing,  another  for  the  evening,  and  a  book,  not  relat¬ 
ing  to  either,  for  half  an  hour  after  supper ;  and 
thus  neutralizing  one  set  of  associations  by  an¬ 
other,  and  haring  (God  be  thanked)  a  heart  at 
ease,  1  contrive  to  keep  in  order  a  set  of  nerves  as 
much  disposed  to  be  out  of  order  as  any  man’s  can 
be.  The‘Cid’  is  therefore  my  other  work  in 
hand ;  I  want  only  an  importation  of  books  from 
Lisbon  to  send  this  to  the  press,  and  shall  have 
full  time  to  complete  the  introduction  and  notes, 
while  the  body  of  the  work  is  printing.  It  will 
supply  the  place  of  preli.minaries  to  the  ‘  History 
of  Portugal,’  and  exhibit  a  complete  view  of  the  . 
heroic  age  of  Spain.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to 
say  that  the  reason  why  you  have  not  received  a 
copy  of  my  Specimens  is  that  it  is  delayed  for 
some  cancels.  Lastly,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  be¬ 
fore  the  change  of  ministry  look  away  all  my  ex¬ 
pectations,  I  was  weary  of  them ;  and  as  some  ar¬ 
rangements  of  Coleridge’s  made  it  necessary  that 
I  should  either  decide  upon  removing  hence  at  a 
fixed  time,  or  remaining  with  the  house,  I  have 
chosen  the  latter  alternative.  Here,  then,  1  am 
settled — am  planting  currant  trees,  purchasing  a 
little  furniture,  making  the  place  decent,  as  far  as 
scanty  means  will  go,  and  sending  for  my  books 
by  sea,  perfectly  well  contented  with  my  lot,  and 
thankful  that  it  has  fallen  in  so  goodly  a  land.” 

Meanwhile  Coleridge  had  gone  to  Malta  in 
the  spring  of  1804,  in  search  of  health,  leav¬ 
ing  his  wife  and  family  at  Keswick.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  chief  secretary  becoming  vacant  while 
he  was  there.  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  gover¬ 
nor,  appointed  him  to  act  until  a  new  sec¬ 
retary  came  from  England.  He  acted  for 
about  eighteen  months :  the  ofl&ce  of  trea¬ 
surer,  then  associated  with  the  secretary- 
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ship,  he  declined  to  undertake,  losing 
thereby  the  half  of  1000/.  a  year,  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  the  two  offices.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1806,  by  way  of  Sicily  and 
Italy.  His  health  had  not  improved  ;  nor, 
though  he  miijlit  have  deluded  himself  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  sufferings,  could  any  one 
else,  who  knew  the  fatal  habit  he  had  con¬ 
tracted,  expect  improvement  from  change 
of  climate.  He  had  become  an  opium- 
eater  before  he  went  to  Malta,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  an  opium-eater  still. 

None  of  the  various  accounts  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  which  have  yet  been  published  enter 
into  any  detail  concerning  the  next  seven 
or  eight  years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Cottle  saw 
nothing  of  him  between  his  lecturing  at 
Bristol  in  1807,  and  his  coming  back  to 
lecture  there  in  1814  ;  and  he  tells  us  only 
what  ho  knows  himself.  Mr.  Gilman’s  un¬ 
finished  biography,  a  very  meagre  perform¬ 
ance,  gives  us  no  information  for  this  peri¬ 
od.  Keswick  remained  Coleridge’s  nomi¬ 
nal  residence  till  1810  ;  but  his  absences 
became  frequent,  and  his  returns,  as  South¬ 
ey  says,  more  difficult  to  be  calculated  than 
those  of  a  comet.  He  was  often  with  Words¬ 
worth,  at  Grasmere.  He  was  occasionally 
in  London,  lecturing.  The  “  Friend” 
occupied  him  at  Keswick  and  Grasmere 
during  the  year  1809,  and  part  of  1810. 
He  had  not  in  the  interval  become  better 
adapted  for  the  conduct  of  a  periodical  than 
when  he  failed  with  the  “  Watchman,”  in 
1796  ;  it  was  brought  out  very  irregularly, 
managed  expensively,  and  not  written  so 
as  to  please  generally.  It  lingered  on 
through  twenty-seven  numbers,  though 
Southey  had  predicted  a  much  earlier  de¬ 
mise.  Southey  writes  (September  1809), 
“  Coleridge  has  sent  out  a  fourth  number 
to-day.  1  have  always  expected  every 
number  to  be  the  last ;  he  may,  however, 
possibly  go  on  in  this  intermitting  way  till 
subscribers  enough  withdraw  their  names 
(partly  in  anger  at  its  irregularity,  more 
because  they  find  it  in  heathen  Greek)  to 
give  him  an  ostensible  reason  for  stopping 
short.”  In  1810  Coleridge  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  lived  for  a  short  time  with  Mr. 
Basil  Montagu;  from  him  he  passed  on  to 
an  old  Bristol  friend,  Mr.  Morgan,  then 
re.siding  at  Hammersmith.  Mr.  Morgan 
removed  afterwards  to  Caine,  and  Cole¬ 
ridge  removed  with  him  ;  where  for  some 
three  or  four  years  Mr.  Morgan’s  house 
continued  to  be  his  home.  In  1813,  his 
play  of  “  Remorse  ”  was  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  very  great  success ;  so 


much  so,  that  Lord  Byron,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  his  genius — placing  him  and 
Crabbe  at  the  head  of  their  contemporary 
poets — was  most  urgent  with  him  to  set 
about  another  tragedy,  instead  of  which, 
he  kept  writing  a  great  deal  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  chiefly  for  the  “  Courier.”  It  was 
in  1814  that  he  returned  to  Bristol,  to  lec¬ 
ture  ;  here  Mr.  Cottle  becomes  again  com¬ 
municative  ;  and  this  is  the  sad  part  of 
Mr.  Cottle’s  book.  Coleridge  was  now 
the  slave  of  opium ;  whatever  money  he 
made,  went  at  once  in  the  purchase  of 
that  destructive  poison,  to  the  ruin  of  his 
health,  his  principles,  and  character.  Do¬ 
mestic  disagreement  is  a  weak  word  for  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  such  habits  :  he 
became,  in  poetic  language,  a  voluntary  ex¬ 
ile  from  his  family,  a  wanderer  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that 
the  private  life  of  every  eminent  person 
becomes  public  property  immediately  on 
his  death,  even  though  higher  objects  than 
amusement  only,  may  bo  attained  by  pub¬ 
lication — for  instance,  what  is  familiarly 
called  a  moral  lesson.  But,  after  the 
course  Mr.  Cottle  has  taken,  there  is  an 
end  to  any  question  of  the  kind  in  the  case 
of  Coleridge.  There  is  no  longer  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  concealment ;  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  are  satisfied  that  his  mem¬ 
ory  will  derive  far  more  honor  from  such  a 
letter  as  the  following,  than  from  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  deny  or  to  distort  the  published 
truth.  The  letter  was  written  in  1814,  by 
Coleridge,  to  orm  of  his  oldest  and  most 
attached  friends,  Mr.  Wade  of  Bristol. 

“  Dear  Sir, — for  I  am  unworthy  to  call  any  good 
man  friend — much  less  you,  whose  hospitality  and 
love  1  have  abused :  accept,  however,  my  en¬ 
treaties  lor  your  forgivenes.**,  and  for  yourpiayers. 

“  Conceive  a  poor,  miserable  wretch,  w'ho  for 
many  years  has  been  attempting  to  beat  off  pain 
by  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  vice  that  reprodu¬ 
ces  it.  Conceive  a  spirit  in  hell,  employed  in  trac¬ 
ing  out  for  others  the  road  to  that  heaven  from 
which  his  crimes  exclude  him  !  In  short,  con¬ 
ceive  whatever  is  most  wretched,  helpless,  and 
hopeless,  and  you  will  form  as  tolerable  a  notion 
of  my  state,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to 
have. 

“  I  used  to  think  the  text  in  St.  James,  that 
‘  he  who  offended  in  one  point  offends  in  all,’ 
very  harsh:  but  I  now  feel  the  awful,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  truth  of  it.  For  the  one  crime  of  opium, 
what  crime  have  I  not  made  myself  guilty  of ! 
Ingratitude  to  my  Maker!  and  to  my  benefactors  ! 
injustice  and  unnatural  cruelty  to  my  poor  chil¬ 
dren  !  self  contempt  for  my  repeated  promise- 
breach,  nay,  too  often  actual  falsehood  ! 

“  After  my  death  I  earnestly  entreat  that  a  full 
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and  unqualified  narration  of  my  wretchedness,  and 
of  its  guilty  cause,  may  be  made  public,  that  at 
least  some  little  good  may  be  ellected  by  the  dire¬ 
ful  example. 

“  May  God  Almiorhty  bless  you,  and  have 
mercy  on  your  still  affectionate,  and  in  his  heart 
grateful,  S.  T.  Coleridge.” — {Cottle,  p.  394.) 

Such  was  Coleridge’s  terrible  confession  ! 
Southey  had  addressed  two  remarkable 
letters  to  Cottle  on  this  painful  subject,  a 
few  months  before  ;  recommending  earnest¬ 
ly  self-restraint,  and  labor,  and  returning 
home. 

“  The  restraint,  which  alone  could  effectually 
cure,  is  that  which  no  person  can  impose  upon 
him.  Could  he  be  compelled  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  labor  every  day  for  his  family,  the  pleasure  of! 
having  done  it  would  make  his  heart  glad,  and  the ! 
sane  mind  would  make  the  body  whole.  I  see 
nothing  so  advisable  for  him,  as  that  he  should  | 

come  here  to  Greta  Hall . here  it  is  that  he  j 

ought  to  be.  He  knows  in  what  manner  he  | 
would  be  received, — by  his  children  with  joy  ;  by  : 
his  wife,  not  with  tears  if  she  can  control  them, 
certainly  not  with  reproaches;  by  myself  only 
with  encouragement.” 

To  Keswick  Coleridge  would  not  and  did 
not  go  ;  nor  to  Mr.  Poole.  He  returned  to 
the  Alorgans.  In  April,  1816,  he  placed  him¬ 
self  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gillman,  a  surgeon 
at  Highgate,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
broken  of  his  fatal  propensity.  In  Mr. 


the  honor.  From  this  period  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Win.  Taylor  begins  to  flag. 

Southey  survived  Coleridge  nearly  nine 
years.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  March,  1843  ; 
having  been  for  nearly  a  year  before  his 
death  in  a  state  of  complete  unconsciousness. 
His  overworked  mind  had  broken  down. 
Two  singular  incidents  happened  to  him  in 
his  later  life.  In  1826  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Downton, 
while  abroad,  without  his  consent.  On  the 
meeting  of  parliament  he  wrote  to  the 
Speaker  to  inform  him  that  he  was  not 
qualified  as  required  by  law,  and  could  not 
I  take  the  prescribed  oaths.  Sir  Robert 
Pee^,  during  his  short  tenure  of  ofiice  in 
1835,  offered  him  a  baronetcy;  which, 
however,  he  at  once  declined,  as  incompati¬ 
ble  with  his  worldly  circumstances.  Upon 
this.  Sir  Robert  conferred  on  him  a  pension 
of  300/.  a-year.  He  received  it  joyfully  : 
it  released  him  from  all  further  necessity 
of  writing  for  bread.  As  soon  as  his  current 
engagements  were  discharged,  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  edition  of  Cowper,  and  of  his 
“  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals,”  in  “Lard- 
ner’s  Cyclopaedia,”  he  looked  forward  to 
devoting  himself  to  his  favorite  work,  the 
“  History  of  Portugal.”  But  time  was  not 
granted  him  for  this.  Large  materials  have 
doubtleis,  been  left,  which  the  public  cannot 
afford  to  lose ;  for  the  history  of  Portugal, 


Gillman,  he  found  the  kindest  of  friends, 
and  he  lived  in  his  house  till  his  death,  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1834.  Mr.  Cottle’s 
reminiscences  of  Coleridge  close  with  the 
year  1814 .  Mr.  Gillman’s  first  volume 
does  not  go  beyond  the  time  of  Coleridge’s 
coming  to  reside  with  him, — so  that  the 
particulars  of  his  eighteen  years  at  Highgate 
are  yet  to  come. 

VVhat  a  different  picture  will  Southey’s  ; 
biographer  have  to  draw !  His  life  at 
Keswick  was,  like  all  his  previous  life,  one 
of  uninterrupted  industry.  Year  by  year 
his  reputation  grew,  and  his  humble  means, ! 
the  honest  produce  of  a  most  conscientious  j 
industry.  In  1809  he  undertook  to  write' 
the  historical  part  of  the  “  Edinburgh  An- ! 
nual  Register,”  at  a  salary  of  400/.  a  year  ;  j 
and  took  a  twelfth  share  of  the  property, 
which  he  expected  would  return  him  40  per 
cent.  So  that  at  last  he  thought  himself 
well  paid  for  his  [labors ;  with  “  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  (life  and  health  permitting)  of  begin¬ 
ning  in  a  very  few  years  to  get  above  the 
world,  in  the*  worldly  meaning  of  the 
phrase.”  In  1813  he  was  appointed  Poet 
Laureate,  Scott  having  previously  declined 


is  still  a  desideratum  m  our  literature. 
Three  volumes  from  his  “  Common  Place 
Book”  are  now  passing  through  the  press; 
good  news  for  all  who  relish  the  “  Omniana” 
and  the  “  Doctor.”  While  in  his 
“  Life  and  Correspondence,”  which  will 
soon  appear  under  the  editorship  of  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Cuthbert  Southey,  the  lovers  of 
pleasant  English  prose  may  make  sure  of 
having  as  agreeable  a  specimen  of  uncon¬ 
scious  autobiography,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
as  any  in  the  language. 

Other  works,  also,  Southey  is  known  to 
have  meditated  through  life,  and  to  have 
been  compelled  to  defer,  under  the  necessity 
of  writing  for  subsistence  ;  until  at  last, 
when  he  had  obtained  a  competence,  too 
little  of  life  remained  to  turn  to  account 
the  >materials  which  he  had  been  long  col¬ 
lecting.  Among  these  works  were  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Monastic  Orders,”  a  “  History 
j  of  English  Literature  from  the  begin- 
I  ning  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,”  and  a 
j  “  History  of  English  Domestic  Life.”  If, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  or  even  forty,  a  wise 
I  distribution  of  bounty  had  given  him  the 
I  pension,  with  which  it  was  reserved  for  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  to  secure  the  comforts  of  his 
old  age,  how  great  would  have  been  the 
gain  to  our  literature  !  Let  the  rest  be 
said  by  his  friend  Henry  Taylor,  in  the  last 
of  those  striking  essays,  his  ‘Notes  from 
Life — By  a  small  pension,  and  the  office 
of  Laureate  (yielding  together  about  200/. 
per  annum),  he  was  enabled  to  insure  his 
life,  so  as  to  make  a  moderate  posthumous 
provision  for  his  family ;  and  it  remained 
for  him  to  support  himself  and  them,  so 
long  as  he  should  live,  by  his  writing. 
With  unrivalled  industry,  infinite  stores  of 
knowledge,  extraordinary  talents,  a  delight¬ 
ful  style,  and  the  devotion  of  about  one-half 
of  his  time  to  writing  what  should  be  mar¬ 
ketable,  rather  than  what  he  would  have 
desired  to  write,  he  defrayed  the  cost  of 
that  frugal  and  homely  way  of  life  which  he 
deemed  to  be  the  happiest  and  the  best. 
So  far  it  may  be  said  that  all  was  well ; 
and  certainly  man  was  never  more  content¬ 
ed  with  a  humble  lot  than  he.  But  at  sixty 
years  of  age  he  had  never  yet  had  one  year’s 
income  in  advance ;  and  when  between 
sixty  and  seventy  his  powers  of  writing 
failed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  grant 
of  an  additional  pension,  his  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  would  have  failed  too.  It  was 
owing  to  this  grant  alone  that  fhe  last  years 
of  a  life  of  such  literary  in(fustri^.as  was  the 
wonder  of  his  time,  were  not  nwassed  by 
pecuniary  difficulties  ;  and  at  bis  death  the 
melancholy  spectacle  was  presented  of 
enormous  preparations  thrown  away,  one 
great  labor  of  his  life  half  finished,  and 
other  lofty  designs  which  had  been  cheri^- 
ed  in  his  heart  of  hearts  from  youth  to  age, 
either  merely  inchoate  or  altogether  unat¬ 
tempted.  We  mourn  over  the  lost  books 
of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  and  rake  in  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  to  recover  them  ;  but  ^001. 
a-year, — had  it  been  given  in  time, — might 
have  realized  for  us  works  over  the  loss  of 
which  our  posterity  may  perhaps  mourn  as 
much,  or  more  !  i 

“  *  Things  incomplete,  and  purposes  betrayed. 
Make  sadder  transits  o’er  Truth’s  mystic  glass 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed.’  ” 

#  ’ 

The  nature  of  the  subject  has  carried  us 
further  into  Southey’s  letters,  as  part  of  our 
narrative,  than  we  were  quite  aware  :  but  we 
cannot  close  this  paper  without  extracting 
one  letter  more  from  Mr.  Cottle’s  Reminis¬ 
cences  ;  a  very  beautiful  one,  being  an 
answer  to  Cottle’s  expression  of  his  re¬ 
gret  that,  on  retiring  from  the  bookselling 


business,  he  had  not  returned  to  Southey 
the  copyrights  of  his  early  works. 

“  My  dear  Cottle, — What  you  say  of  my  copy¬ 
rights  affects  me  very  much.  Dear  Cottle,  stl 
your  heart  at  rest  on  that  subject.  It  ought  to  be 
at  rest.  They  were  yours ;  fairly  bought  and 
fairly  sold.  You  bought  them  on  the  chance  of 
their  succes.s,  which  no  London  bookseller  would 
have  done ;  and  had  they  not  been  bought,  they 
could  not  have  been  published  at  all.  Nay,  if 
you  had  not  published  *  Joan  of  Arc,’  the  poem 
would  never  have  existed,  nor  should  1,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  ever  have  obtained  that  reputation  which 
is  the  capital  on  which  I  subsist,  nor  that  power 
which  enables  me  to  support  it. 

“  But  this  is  not  ail.  Do  you  suppose,  Cottle, 
that  I  have  forgotten  those  true  and  most  essen¬ 
tial  acts  of  friendship  which  you  showed  me  when 
I  stood  most  in  need  of  them  ?  Your  house  was 
my  home  when  1  had  no  other.  The  very  money 
with  which  I  bought  my  wedding-ring,  and  paid  my 
marriage  fees,  was  supplied  by  you.  It  was  with 
your  sisters  that  I  left  my  Edith  during  my  six 
months’  absence  ;  and  for  the  six  months  after  my 
return,  it  was  from  you  that  I  received,  week  by 
week,  the  little  on  which  we  lived,  till  I  was  en¬ 
abled  to  live  by  other  means.  It  is  not  the  set¬ 
tling  of  our  cash  account  that  can  cancel  obliga¬ 
tions  like  these.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  preserv¬ 
ing  your  letters,  and  if  you  are  not,  I  would  en¬ 
treat  you  to  preserve  this,  that  it  might  be  seen 
hereafter.  Sure  I  am  that  there  never  was  a  more 
generous  nor  a  kinder  heart  than  yours ;  and  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  add  that  there  does  not 
live  that  man  upon  earth,  whom  I  remember  with 
more  gratitude  and  more  affection.  My  heart 
throbs,  and  my  eyes  burn  with  these  recollections. 
Good  night,  my  dear  old  friend  and  benefactor. — 
Robert  Southey.” 


Scale  of  Punishment. — The  Florentine  Patria 
publishes  a  sentence  said  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Modena  himself  on  some  prisoners  in 
the  late  disturbances.  “  As  it  appears  that, — 1st, 
Dr.  Menozzi  is  a  man  of  talent  and  acquirements, 
we  condemn  him  to  imprisonment  for  eight  months; 
2nd,  that  Surgeon  Giro  Berselli  has  less  talents  and 
fewer  acquirements,  we  condemn  him  to  be  impri¬ 
soned  for  four  months;  3rd,  that  Campana  has  still 
less  talent  and  fewer  acquirements,  we  condemn 
him  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  months.” 

Asylum  for  Men  op  Learning. — M.  Verdee,  a 
w’ealthy  landed  proprietor,  w  ho  has  lately  died  at 
Paris  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  has  left,  by  will, 
the  sum  of  l,500,000fs.  for  founding  an  asylum 
for  aged  persons  in  reduced  circumstances,  especi¬ 
ally  for  professional  men,  such  as  physicians,  law'- 
yers,  professors,  literary  persons,  and  savant. 

British  Museum. — Government  has  granted 
£2400  for  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  English 
portraits,  and  a  selection  of  etchings  by  Remltvandt 
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From  Bentley’i  Miscellkny. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  MASANIELLO. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  HEIRESS  OF  BUDOWA.” 


The  papre  of  history  has  been  niarhed 
with  few  more  extraordinary  events  than 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Masaniello.  There  is 
no  story  upon  record  of  despotic  power  so 
suddenly  acquired — so  well  employed — so 
quickly  lost.  It  was  within  the  short  space 
of  six  days  that  the  bare-footed  fisherman 
of  Amalfi  raised  and  organized  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  subjugated  to  his  absolute 
sway  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  deputed  authority  of 
Spain,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  honors 
and  privileges  of  the  proudest  and  most 
ancient  among  the  Italian  nobility.  The 
wonders  wrought  by  his  rude  arm  and  un¬ 
cultivated  genius  were  never  equalled  by 
the  practised  skill  and  experienced  heroism 
of  the  greatest  men  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Perhaps  in  the  very  ignorance  of 
difficulty  lay  a  part  of  his  strength,  as  those 
who  wander  recklessly  during  sleep  or  in¬ 
toxication  pass  unscathed  through  dangers 
that  must  needs  be  fatal  to  a  fully  con¬ 
scious  agent.  But  the  use  made  of  his 
strangely- acquired  power  cannot  in  any  de¬ 
gree  be  thus  accounted  for.  The  j^istice, 
the  wisdom,  the  sound  policy,  and  the 
noble  disinterestedness  unvaryingly  dis¬ 
played  throughout  his  brief  but  brilliant 
career,  will  bear  evidence  to  the  latest  poste¬ 
rity  that  its  disastrous  close  was  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  the  Spaniard,  not  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Neapolitan.  'I  he  admira¬ 
ble  harmony  existing  amongst  Masaniello’s 
mental  and  moral  qualifications  for  govern¬ 
ment,  fairly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
character  was  far  too  powerfully  constitut¬ 
ed  to  be  moved  to  giddiness  by  the  most 
unaccustomed  heights.  The  mystery  of 
his  sad  fate  must,  however,  always  remain 
shrouded  in  darkness  :  any  decision  that 
can  now  be  formed  respecting  it  must  de¬ 
pend  more  upon  the  metaphysical  analysis 
of  the  inijuirer  than  on  the  certain  testimo¬ 
ny  of  facts.  To  many  it  is  more  diffi^lt 
to  believe  in  the  strange,  slow-working  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  a  now-forgotten  drug  than  that 
the  powerful  mind  of  Masaniello  was  u^iBi  t 
by  its  Qwi^  inner  workings  alone.  To  such 
the  pojyjdy  is  entirely  satisfactory  ; 

they  eal^||&fi|rain  the  excitement  of  a  vain, 
self-sat isnUl^il^'c^^y^tQtoxica ted  brain  the 
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real  solution  of  the  hero’s  mysterious  mad¬ 
ness  Respecting  the  other  facts  of  his 
extraordinary  career,  there  exists  no  man¬ 
ner  of  doubt :  these  are  well  attested  by 
historians  worthy  of  credit,  and  these  alone 
are  here  presented  to  the  reader. 

In  a  corner  of  the  great  market-place  of 
Naples  rose  the  humble  dwelling  of  Thomas 
Anello,  of  Amalfi ;  he  was  by  trade  one  of 
those  whom  the  Neapolitans  call  Pesci- 
vendoli.  lie  got  his  living  by  angling  for 
small  fish  with  a  cane,  hook,  and  line. 
Sometimes  he  bought  fish  and  retailed 
them  to  his  neighbors ;  his  was  a  life  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  hard  labor,  and  so  it  continued 
until  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Some  prophetic  instincts  of  future  great¬ 
ness,  however,  had  gleamed  through  the 
darkness  of  a  lot  of  drudgery  and  priva¬ 
tion,  or  more  probably  the  prophecy  of  the 
future  was  involved  in  the  workings  of  his 
own  mind,  its  peculiar  form  alone  being  re¬ 
ceived  from-  the  external  circumstances 
most  calculated  to  impress  it.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  the  arms  and  the  name 
of  Charles  V.  were  placed  in  very  ancient 
carving  under  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
fisherman’s  humble  home.  This  great  mo¬ 
narch’s  memory  was  dear  to  the  people  of 
Naples,  as  they  were  indebted  to  him  for 
the  grant  of  a  very  important  charter  of 
privileges ;  and  Thomas  Anello  was  heard 
at  times  to  boast,  half  in  jest  half  in  ear¬ 
nest,  that  he  was  the  person  destined  to  re¬ 
store  the  city  to  the  liberty  and  exemptions 
accorded  them  by  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  Many  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
kingdom  of  Naplo^'  having  undergone  sun¬ 
dry  changes  and  revolutions,  submitted  it¬ 
self  voluntarily  to  the  power  of  Austria. 
Its  attachment  to  that  imperial  house  had 
been  proved  by  liberal  contributions  to  its 
treasury.  Large  donations  were  freely  of¬ 
fered  to  the  kings  Philip  II.,  111.,  and  IV. 
of  Spain  ;*  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  Austria  professed  themselves  fully  sen¬ 
sible  of  a  loyalty  and  affection  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  proved.  The  people,  however,  suf- 

*  Charles  V.  was  Ejoaperor  of  Au.stria  in  right  of 
his  father  Philip;  King  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Joanna,  the  heiress  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella. 
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fcred  severely  from  tlieir  governors’  acts  of 
generosity.  They  were  oppressed  with 
heavy  exactions ;  the  provisions  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life  grew  dear,  and  were 
placed  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
poor.  Even  the  indolent  patience  of  a 
sunny  clime  and  cloudless  skies  began  to 
fail ;  popular  discontents  arose,  gathered 
strength,  and  were  at  length  openly  ex¬ 
pressed.  I'he  populace  were  already  ripe 
for  an  outbreak,  when,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
Spain,  a  new  donative  was  offered  to  the 
acceptance  of  its  king,  Philip  IV.  It  was 
eagerly  accepted ;  but  all  commodities  be¬ 
ing  already  taxed,  it  was  difficult  to  con¬ 
trive  a  method  to  raise  the  money.  The 
expedient  hit  upon  was  eminently  unfortu¬ 
nate.  It  was  decided  to  lay  a  gabel  (or 
tax)  on  every  sort  of  fruit,  dry  as  well  as 
green  ;  grapes,  tigs,  mulberries,  apples, 
pears,  and  plums  were  all  included,  thus 
depriving  the  lowest  class  of  people  of  their 
usual  nourishment  and  support,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  them  to  the  extreme  of  misery  and  dis¬ 
tress.  This  gabel  was  collected  with  seve¬ 
rity  for  seven  months  ;  many  poor  wretches 
were  obliged  to  sell  all  their  household 
stuff,  even  the  beds  they  lay  upon ;  and  at 
last,  driven  to  despair,  they  resolved  to  re¬ 
sist  exactions  impossible  to  satisfy. 

The  Duke  of  Arcos,  a  grandee  of  the 
first  order,  was  the  viceroy  of  Naples  under 
the  king  of  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  mild 
and  yielding  temper,  personally  brave,  but 
utterly  incapable  of  acting  with  energy  or 
promptitude  either  for  good  or  evil.  The 
thin  “  blue  blood”  of  a  Spanish  grandee, 
filtered  in  its  long  descent  ihrough  hun- 
dreds  of  noble  ancestors,  could  ill  support 
the  test  of  collision  with  the  fresh  and 
healthy  current  that  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
the  low-born  and  free-hearted  Masaniello. 
The  fisherman  of  Amalfi  is  described  as  “  a 
man  of  middle  stature,  with  sharp  and 
piercing  black  eyes,  his  body  rather  lean 
than  fat,  his  hair  cropped  short ;  he  wore 
a  mariner’s  cap  upon  his  head,  long  linen 
slops  or  drawers,  a  blue  waistcoat,  his  feet 
were  always  bare.  Daring  and  enterprise 
were  expressed  in  his  strongly  marked 
countenance,  his  address  was  bold  and  con¬ 
fident,  his  disposition  pleasant  and  humo¬ 
rous.”  It  is,  however,  probable  that  this 
description  was  drawn  from  memory,  after 
Masaniello  had  become  world-famous. 
Other  accounts  represent  him  as  looked 
down  upon  by  his  associates  for  inferiority 
of  intellect.  To  few  is  the  insight  granted 


[June, 

to  see  the  hero  until  the  outward  semblance 
is  put  on 

Alasaniello’s  affections  were  as  warm  as 
his  temper  was  impetuous.  An  insult  of¬ 
fered  to  his  wife  first  roused  the  sleeping 
lion  in  his  breast,  and  gave  consistency 
and  determination  to  his  projects  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  government.  She  had  been 
met  in  the  streets  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  with  a  small  quantity  of  contra¬ 
band,  flour  concealed  in  her  apron,  and* 
though  the  fiery  Masaniello  stooped  to  the 
most  humble  entreaties  and  even  to  tears, 
she  was  dragged  to  prison  before  his  eyes, 
and  confined  there  until  he  had  sold  every¬ 
thing  he  possessed  to  pay  the  fine  set  on 
her  offence.  But  not  again  was  he  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  agony  of  helplessness  ;  it  was 
for  the  last  time  he  had  implored  in  vain. 
He  had  no  sooner  replaced  his  wife  in  their 
now  desolate  home,  than  he  set  about  the 
execution  of  projects  of  vengeance  to  be 
speedily  realized  ;  the  insult  offered  to  the 
fishermau’s  wife  was  washed  out  in  the  no¬ 
blest  blood  of  Naples. 

His  first  undertaking  was  only  partial!}* 
successful ;  the  riot  he  had  excited  was  soon 
quelled,  and  the  disappointed  fisherman  re¬ 
turned  home,  le.ss  hopeful  but  not  less  de¬ 
termined.  As  he  approached  his  stall  in 
the  market-place,  it  so  happened  that  a 
number  of  boys  were  at  that  moment  col¬ 
lected  about  it  ; — such  was  the  scene  and 
such  the  instruments  that  served  as  foun¬ 
dations  to  hi4  future  power ; — an  empty 
fish  stall  and  a  few  of  the  boy-rabble  of  an 
enslaved  and  impoverished  city. 

Worked  upon  by  the  rude  eloquence  of 
Masaniello,  the  boys,  who  listened  to  his 
impassioned  appeals,  consented  readily  to 
obey  his  directions.  Traversing  hourly 
every  street  of  the  city,  they  repeated  loud¬ 
ly  and  ince.ssantly  the  les.son  he  had  taught 
them,  “  look  ye  here,  how  we  are  ridden, 
gabel  upon  gabel !  thirty-six  ounces  the 
loaf  of  bread,  twenty-two  the  pound  of 
cheese,  two  granas  the  pint  of  wine  !  Arc 
these  things  to  be  endured .'  Let  God 
live  !  let  the  Lady  of  Carmine  live  !  let  the 
pope  live  !  long  live  the  king  of  Spain,  but 
let  our  cursed  government  die  !”  The  tu¬ 
mult  caused  by  the  incessant  repetitions  of 
Masaniello’s  lesson  set  the  whole  city  in  an 
uproar  ;  the  noise  the  boys  made  produced 
different  impressions  ;  “  some  fell  a  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  oddness  of  the  thing,  others  be¬ 
gan  to  be  in  pain  for  the  consequence.s.” 
They  little  knew  the  powerftfl  han^l  that 
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was  on  the  watch  to  direct  them  aright, 
and  out  of  the  tumult  to  bring  for?h  peace’. 
On  that  very  day  Masaniello  enlisted  the 
the  boys  who  offered  to  follow  him  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred ;  their  ages  were 
about  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen, 

“  all  choice,  sturdy  lads.’’ 

Sunday,  the  next  day,  the  country  fruit¬ 
erers  assembled  just  as  usual  to  sell,  and 
the  officers  to  collect  the  tax,  but  all  these 
preparations  were  in  vain  ;  the  shopkeepers 
positively  refused  to  buy  unless  the  promise 
that  had  quieted  them  the  day  before  were 
fulfilled,  and  the  gabel  removed.  The 
countrymen,  finding  they  were  to  have  no 
market  for  their  goods,  were  full  of  rage 
and  disappointment ;  Masaniello  was  at 
hand  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  heading 
his  troop  of  boys,  he  ran  into  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  exclaiming  loudly,  “  Without 
gabel !  without  gabel !”  The  people  soon 
collected  in  great  numbers ;  they  marched  in 
triumph  through  the  streets,  crying  loudly, 
“  Long  live  the  king  of  Spain,  but  let  the 
cursed  government  die.”  It  was  then  that, 
standing  upon  the  highest  table  among  the 
fruit-stalh,  Masaniello  addressed  to  them 
the  following  speech ,  given  at  full  length ,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  that 
eloquence  which  for  a  few  short  days  sway¬ 
ed  every  heart,  and  ruled  every  hand,  with-  | 
in  the  reach  of  its  influence  : — 

“  Again,  my  dear  companion.s  and  countrymen, 
give  God  thanks,  and  the  most  gracious  Virgin  of 
Carmine,  that  the  hour  of  our  redemption  and  the 
time  of  our  deliverance  drawelh  near:  this  poor 
flsherman,  barefooted  as  he  is,  shall,  as  another 
Moses,  who  delivered  the  Israelites  from  the  cruel 
rod  of  Pharaoh  the  Egyptian  king,  free  you  from 
all  gabels  and  impositions  that  ever  were  laid 
upon  you.  It  was  a  fisherman,  I  mean  St.  Peter, 
\vho  reduced  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  slavery  of 
the  devil  to  the  liberty  of  Christ,  and  the  whole 
world  followed  that  deliverance  and  obtained  their 
freedom  from  the  same  bondage.  Now’  another 
fisherman,  one  Masaniello  (I  am  the  man),  shall 
release  the  city  of  Naples,  and  with  it  a  whole 
kingdom  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  tolls  and  gabels. 
To  bring  this  glorious  end  about,  for  myself,  I 
don’t  value  if  I  am  torn  to  pieces  and  dragged  up 
and  down  the  city  of  Naples,  through  all  the 
kennels  and  gutters  that  belong  to  it.  Let  all  the 
blood  in  my  body  flow’  cheerfully  out  of  these 
veins;  let  this  head  fall  from  these  shoulders  by 
the  fatal  steel,  and  be  perched  up  over  this  marK- 
et-place  on  a  pole  to  be  gazed  at,  yet  I  shall  die 
contented  cand  glorious.  It  will  be  triumph  and 
honor  sufficient  for  me  to  think  that  my  blood 
and  my  life  were  sacrificed  in  so  worthy  a  cause, 
and  that  I  became  the  savior  of  my  country.” 

The  breathless  silence  maintained , 


through  this  long  harangue — an  excited 
mob  of  fiery  southern  temperament  being 
the  listeners,  is  alone  a  sufficient  test  of  its 
eloquence.  Universal  applause  succeeded, 
and  the  people  declared  themselves  ready 
to  follow’  wherever  Masaniello  chose  to  lead. 

The  toll-houses,  where  the  account-hooks 
of  the  gabel  were  laid  up,  were  the  first 
objects  of  their  fury.  They  were  ransack¬ 
ed  of  their  contents,  and  most  of  them 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  spreading  flames 
alarmed  the  whole  city,  and  many  of  the 
peaceably  inclined  joined  the  rioters,  as 
the  best  means  of  preserving  their  property 
uninjured.  Towards  the  afternoon  the 
following  of  IMasaniello  had  increased  to 
the  number  of  10,000,  end  they  now  de¬ 
manded  with  loud  cries  to  be  led  to  the 
Viceroy’s  palace.  Personally  fearless,  the 
Duke  of  Arcos  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
but  appeared  at  a  balcony  and  endeavored 
to  soothe  the  rioters  into  submission.  The 
offers  he  made  of  partially  repealing  the 
taxes  were,  however,  scornfully  rejected  ; 
the  mob  forced  their  way  into  the  palace, 
and  irritated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
guards  would  certainly  have  torn  the  duke 
to  pieces,  had  he  not  been  conveyed  away 
by  a  stratagem  of  the  Duke  di  Castel  de 
Sangro. 

Darkness  brought  no  calm  to  Naples, 
nor  cessation  to  the  exertions  of  the  people  : 
all  the  night  through  they  were  engaged  in 
collecting  arms  and  ammunition,  and  mak¬ 
ing  hostile  preparations  for  the  following 
day.  Three  times  the  loud  peal  of  the 
great  bell  belonging  to  the  church  of  tho 
Lady  of  the  Carmine  was  heard  in  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  city,  summoning 
their  inhabitants  to  arm  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Before  it  was  clear  day  Masaniello  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  great  market-place,  and  divid¬ 
ing  the  people,  who  were  there  met  toge¬ 
ther,  into  regiments  and  companies,  he  dis¬ 
tributed  among  them  whatever  arms  they 
had  been  able  to  collect.  With  singular 
dexterity  he  had  already  acquired  complete 
authority,  and  his  rude  oratory  kindled  the 
passions,  and  swayed  the  wills  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  so  effectually  that  “  they  needed  but 
a  motion  of  his  hand,”  says  the  historian, 
“  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  nobility,  and 
set  every  house  in  the  city  on  fire.”  No¬ 
thing  now  was  to  be  heard  in  the  streets 
but  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  clashing  of  armor.  Banners  waved 
aloft,  each  man  ranging  himself  under  his 
appointed  colors  ;  that  which  was  yesterday 
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but  a  rabble-rout,  is  to  day  a  formidable 
and  well-ordered  army.  The  soldiers 
marched  along,  bearing  lances  and  targets, 
with  swords  drawn,  musquets  and  fir(|ue- 
buses  cocked.  The  country-people  had  by 
this  time  thronged  into  the  city  in  great 
multitudes;  armed  with  plough-shares, 
pitch-forks,  spades,  and  spikes,  they  joined 
themselves  to  the  more  regular  troops,  their 
wild  cries  and  furious  gestures  inspiring 
universal  terror.  The  insurgents  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  numbers  of  women,  who  car¬ 
ried  fire  shovels,  iron-tongs,  and  any  other 
household  instrument  they  could  convert 
to  purposes  of  destruction.  They  exclaim¬ 
ed  loudly  as  they  marched  along,  that 
“they  would  burn  the  city,  and  themselves 
and  children  along  with  it,  rather  than 
bring  up  their  children  to  be  slaves  and 
pack-horses  to  a  proud  and  haughty  nobili¬ 
ty.”  And  truly  it  was  now  the  turn  of 
this  proud  and  haughty  nobility  to  obey 
and  to  tremble.  Those  who  had  not  made 
their  escape  in  time  knew  that  they  were 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  infuriated 
populace.  No  man  was  safe  either  in  life 
or  property.  All  business  and  public  offices 
were  at  a  stand.  Studies  were  neglected, 
books  abandoned  ;  the  bar  was  solitary,  the 
law  ceased ;  advocates  were  dumb.  The 
judges  were  fled,  and  the  courts  of  justice 
were  shut  up. 

In  the  meantime  the  viceroy  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  stronghold  of  Castelnovo. 
He  sommoned  a  council  of  the  nobility 
who  hastily  gathered  round  him,  and  con¬ 
sulted  with  them  as  to  the  best  measures  to 
be  pursued.  The  nobles  of  Naples,  as  well 
as  the  merchants  had  advanced  large  sums 
to  the  government  on  the  gabel,  and  they 
strongly  dissuaded  the  viceroy  from  con¬ 
cessions  necessarily  prejudicial  to  their  in¬ 
terests.  Their  opinion  was  in  favor  of  a 
sally  from  Castelnovo.  The  Duke  of  Arcos, 
however,  gentle  in  disposition  and  unwar¬ 
like  in  habits,  was  averse  to  any  violent 
measure  ;  he  decided  against  the  proposal 
of  the  nobles  and  sent  a  conciliatory  embas¬ 
sy  to  Masaniello. 

Many  of  the  nobility  were  joined  with 
the  Duke  of  Mataloni,  a  nobleman  in  high 
favor  with  the  people,  in  this  embassage, 
and  forcing  their  way  in  amongst  the  insur¬ 
gents,  they  loudly  announced  to  them  in 
the  name  of  the  viceroy  that  all  gabels 
should  be  abolished  by  public  authority ; 
they  intreated  them,  therefore,  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  Masaniello  quickly  arrest¬ 
ed  their  progress.  He  who  was  yesterday 


the  barefooted  fisherman  of  Amalfi  now 
exercised  despotic  authority  over  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  thousands,  and  he  confronted 
the  haughty  nobility  with  a  pride  equal  to 
their  own.  Mounted  on  a  noble  and  richly 
caparisoned  charger,  he  headed  his  follow¬ 
ers,  sword  in  hand,  and  refused  to  allow 
any  answer  to  be  given  to  the  embassage 
until  credentials  from  the  viceroy  were  pro¬ 
duced.  Astonished  at  his  daring,  the 
Duke  do  Mataloni  and  his  companions  had 
great  difficulty  in  dissembling  their  indig¬ 
nation  ;  nevertheless,  they  replied  eourtc- 
ously  that  “  if  he  would  condescend  to 
hear  their  proposal,  he  might  then  judge  of 
them  as  he  in  his  great  wisdom  should 
think  fit ;  and  if  they  should  be  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  come  to  any  terms  of  agreement, 
they  agreed  to  sec  the  conditions  executed 
at  the  hazard  of  their  ov^n  lives.” 

The  general  and  his  followers  proceeded 
to  detail  at  full  length  the  redress  they 
claimed  for  their  grievances.  Their  state¬ 
ment  is  so  just  in  matter,  and  so  moderate 
intone,  that  it  well  deserves  a  quotation  at 
full  length.  The  sound  reasoning  and 
strong  sense  of  justice  manifested  through¬ 
out  the  proceedings  of  a  Neapolitan  mob  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  affords  a  striking 
precedent  for  a  later  period. 

“  They  desired  no  more,”  they  said 
“  than  that  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
city  of  Naples  by  King  Ferdinand  should 
be  made  good.  They  were  afterwards  con¬ 
firmed  by  Charles  V.,  of  glorious  memory, 
who  by  oath  had  'q)romised  to  this  faithful 
city  that  no  new  taxes  should  be  laid  on  the 
people  of  Naples  by  himself  or  his  successors 
without  the  consent  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
If  they  were  imposed  with  that  authority 
they  were  to  be  obeyed  ;  otherwise  the  city 
and  the  people  had  the  liberty  to  refuse  the 
payment.  They  might,  if  they  pleased, 
rise  one  and  all  with  sword  in  hand,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  charter,  without  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  rebellion  or  irreverence  to  the  prince 
who  governed  them.  Now,  since  all  taxes, 
very  few,  and  they  of  small  consequence, 
excepted,  have  been  imposed  without  the 
consent  of  his  Reverence,  it  was  but  just 
that  they  should  be  immediately  taken  otf, 
being  in  themselves  void  and  of  no  effect ; 
they  further  claimed  to  have  the  original  of 
said  charter,  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  delivered  into  their 
hands.”  The  noblemen  listened  with  pa¬ 
tience,  and  took  their  leave  with  courtesy, 
promising  as  they  departed  to  usj  their 
best  endeavors  with  the  Viceroy. 
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When  they  returned  to  Castelnovo,  the 
Duke  of  Arcos  called  another  council  to 
advise  with  them  as  to  the  possibility  of 
acceding  to  the  demands  of  Masaniello. 
This  delay  added  fuel  to  the  violence  of  the 
insurfjents  ;  fire  and  sword  raged  unop- 
posedly  everywhere,  and  the  most  splendid 
palaces  of  Naples  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  people,  when  they  appointed 
Masaniello  their  general,  gave  him  for  privy 
councillor  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Julio 
Genovino.  He  was  beloved  and  much 
depended  upon  by  the  people  for  his  singu¬ 
lar  ability,  prudence,  and  experience. 
These  qualities  were,  however,  stained  by 
cruelty  and  craft,  and  it  is  to  him  and  to 
the  bandit  Perrone  that  the  murders  and 
burnings  that  now  devastated  the  city  are 
justly  to  be  attributed.  These  two  coun¬ 
cillors  were  given  to  attend  upon  Masaniello 
under  the  pretence  of  being  a  curb  to  his 
fury,  instead  of  which  it  was  all  in  vain  he 
attempted  to  exercise  a  restraint  upon  theirs. 
Blazing  faggots  were  seen  in  every  quarter 
preparing  for  the  execution  of  their  senten¬ 
ces,  and  it  was  happy  for  the  inmates  when 
they  escaped  with  life. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  disorders,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  exact  rules  of  justice  and 
moral  honesty  was  strictly  observed.  “  All 
was  done  for  the  public  good,  and  no  pri¬ 
vate  interest  was  to  be  considered.”  One  man 
was  instantly  struck  down  dead  for  pilfer¬ 
ing  a  small  towel,  and  many  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  temptations  of  seeing  so  much 
splendid  property  and  coin  pass  through 
their  hands  into  the  fire,  were  hung  up  in 
the  market-place  by  the  order  of  JMasanicllo. 
In  the  flames  that  glowed  and  spread  be¬ 
neath  his  eyes,  the  viceroy  rea<l  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  acquiescence.  He  consent¬ 
ed  to  all  and  every  demand,  and  it  was 
arranged  the  articles  of  capitulation  should 
be  read  aloud  next  morning  in  the  great 
market-place. 

Hope  dawned  on  the  city  with  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  sun.  The  better  disposed  among  the 
people  sighed  for  peace,  and  desired  ear¬ 
nestly  the  termination  of  the  disturbances, 
only  to  be  tolerated,  they  thought,  as  a 
necessary  means  to  the  attainment  of  their 
rights.  Even  the  rabble  themselves,  dazzled 
by  the  pro.spect  of  the  immunities  and 
privileges  they  were  on  the  point  of  enjoy¬ 
ing,  laid  aside  their  fury,  and  wished  and 
hoped  for  a  return  of  tranquillity.  But  the 
fair  prospects  of  the  eager  crowds  gathered 
in  the  market-place  were  all  blasted  by  a 
fatal  and  unexpected  incident.  While  the 


dense  multitude,  wedged  close  together, 
awaited  in  triumphant  confidence  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  archbishop,  the  life  of  their  lead¬ 
er,  Masaniello,  was  attempted.  Five  mus¬ 
ket  shots  were  fired  at  him  by  a  party  of 
banditti  who  had  forced  their  way  among 
the  crowd.  A  bullet  or  two  came  so  near 
as  to  singe  his  clothing,  but  the  precious 
life  remained  untouched.  The  people 
shouted  loudly  that  this  was  a  manifest  sign 
of  the  favor  of  Providence  ;  that  a  miracu¬ 
lous  interposition  had  preserved  their  de¬ 
liverer.  Gratitude  to  heaven  was  rapidly 
succeeded  by  revenge  upon  men  ;  thirty  of 
the  bandits  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
though  the  rest  took  refuge  in  the  church  of 
Carmine,  the  sanctity  of  the  place  could  not 
preserve  them  from  the  rage  of  the  populace. 
The  whole  pavement  was  soon  covered  with 
slaughtered  bodies,  and  the  anguished  cries 
of  the  wounded  for  confessors  were  drowned 
in  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  avengers. 
One  of  the  dying  men  acknowledged  that 
the  five  hundred  bandits  had  been  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Mataloni  and  Don  Pepe 
Caraffa,  his  brother,  to  revenge,  by  the 
death  of  Masaniello,  the  insults  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  rabble.  Domenico  Perrone, 
the  coadjutor  of  Masaniello,  had  been,  he 
added,  another  prime  mover  in  the  plot ; 
the  rage  of  the  people  revenged  this  treache¬ 
ry  by  instant  death. 

Ma.saniello  now  despatched  troops  in 
every  direction  in  search  of  the  Duke  of 
Mataloni  and  Don  Pepe  Caraffa.  By  speed 
and  cunning  the  duke  escaped,  but  Caraffa 
was  dragged  from  under  a  bed  in  the  con¬ 
vent  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  bis 
head  cut  off  with  a  chopping-knife  by 
Michael  de  Sanctis,  who  owed  his  expert¬ 
ness  to  his  parentage.  The  powerful  noble, 
at  whose  name  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples  had  been  used  to  tremble,  met  with 
his  ignominious  end  by  the  hand  of  a  butch¬ 
er’s  son.  Masaniello  now  directed  his  rage 
against  the  viceroy. 

But  his  positive  denial  of  any  share  in  the 
attempts  on  Masaniello’s  life,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  puni.shment  of  the  surviving  assas¬ 
sins,  soothed  the  angry  passions  of  the 
people,  and  inclined  them  to  listen  to  pro¬ 
posals  of  peace.  He  had  taken  underhand 
precautions  which  were  still  more  effectual. 
He  had  won  over  the  priest  Julio  Genovino 
by  bribes  and  proini.ses,  and  the  ambitious 
colleague  of  Masaniello  found  little  difficulty 
in  beguiling  the  honest  and  open  hearted 
fisherman  to  a  compliance  with  the  measures 
best  suited  to  forward  Genovino’s  views. 
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The  treaty  of  accommodation  was  at  last  m  glowing  terms,  described  the  advantages 
perfected  and  drawn  up  by  Genovino,  read  procured  to  them  by  the  articles  just  rati- 
and  approved  by  Masanicllo,  then  finally  tied,  holding  out  the  charter  of  Charles  V. 


signed  by  the  viceroy.  The  substance  of 
the  articles  was  this  : — “  That  the  people 
should  from  that  time  forward  enjoy  all  the 
benefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted 
them  by  the  charter  of  Charles  V. ;  that  all 
excesses  committed  from  the  7th  of  July, 
the  day  on  which  the  insurrection  began, 
until  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  should  be 
pardoned  by  a  general  amnesty  ;  that  the 
elect  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  people 
should  be  chosen  every  six  months  by  the 
commons,  without  need  of  any  further  con¬ 
firmation  ;  and  in  case  they  should  not ' 
obtain  such  confirmation,  they  might  with 
impunity  rise  in  arms,  and  strive  to  redress 
themselves,  without  being  deemed  guilty  of 
rebellion.” 

The  next  step  towards  a  general  pacifica¬ 
tion  was  the  visit  of  Masaniello  to  the 
viceroy,  a  visit  he  most  reluctantly  consent¬ 
ed  to  pay,  and  was  only  at  last  prevailed 
upon  by  the  solicitations  of  the  archbishop 
of  Naples,  Cardinal  Filomarino.  He  also 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  lay  aside 
for  the  first  time,  the  “  tattered  fisherman’s 
dress,”  in  which  he  had  conquered  and 
ruled  with  authority  as  despotic  as  ever  be¬ 
longed  to  the  purple  and  ermine  of  heredi¬ 
tary  sovereignty. 

Masaniello,  however,  now  appeared  in 
magnificent  vestments,  corresponding  to 
the  high  station  he  held.  A  lofty  plume 
of  feathers  waved  over  his  burnished  hel¬ 
met,  his  well-tried  sword  was  drawn  ;  in 
splendid  and  martial  array  he  rode  before  } 
the  archbishop’s  coach,  his  wliolc  route  ap-  I 
pearing  one  long  triumphal  procession.  The  ! 
citizens  strewed  the  way  before  him  with 
palm  and  olive  branches  ;  whilst  from  bal¬ 
conies  hung  with  the  richest  silks  and  ta- 
pestries,  the  brightest  eyes  of  Naples  cast 
eager  glances  of  curiosity  and  admiration 
upon  the  hero  as  he  passed.  Garlands  of 
flowers  were  showered  upon  him  from  every 
side ;  the  air  was  filled  with  sounds  of  ex¬ 
quisite  music,  and  with  this  mingled  in 
rapturous  acclamation  the  praises  and  the 
blessings  of  the  thronging  crowd,  who 
greeted  him  with  the  glorious  title  of  “  Sa¬ 
vior  of  his  country.” 

When  Masaniello  arrived  at  Castelnovo, 
he  addressed  the  people  in  words  that  long 
lived  in  their  memories.  He  commenced 
with  calling  upon  them  all  to  thank  God 
“  and  the  most  gracious  Lady  of  Carmine 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.”  lie  then, 


as  a  substantial  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  days,  “  which 
otherwise,’’  he  said,  “  might  well  appear  to 
them  nothing  more  than  a  splendid  dream.” 
He  continued  by  reminding  them  of  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  services  to  his 
country,  calling  the  archbishop  to  witness 
that  he  had  refused  large  bribes  which  had 
been  offered  him  in  the  very  first  day  of  the 
Revolution,  if  he  would  only  calm  the 
people,  and  induce  them  to  give  up  their 
just  claims.  “  Nor  even  at  this  time,”  he 
continued,  “  should  1  have  thrown  off  my 
tattered  weeds,  to  assume  the  gaudy  mag¬ 
nificence  had  not  his  Eminence,  for  de¬ 
cency’s  sake,  and  under  pain  of  excommu¬ 
nication,  obliged  me  to  it.  No,  no,  1  am 
still  Masaniello  the  fisherman,  such  was  1 
born,  such  have  I  lived,  and  such  1  intend 
to  live  and  die.  And  after  having  fished 
for  and  caught  the  public  liberty,  in  that 
tempestuous  sea  wherein  it  had  been  im¬ 
mersed  so  long.  I’ll  return  to  iny  former 
condition,  reserving  nothing  for  myself,  but 
my  hook  and  lino,  with  which  to  provide 
daily  for  the  necessary  support  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  life.  The  only  favor  I  desire 
of  you,  in  token  of  the  acknowledgment 
for  all  my  labors  is,  that  when  I  am  dead, 
you  will  each  of  you  say  an  Ave  Maria  for 
me.  Do  you  promise  me  this .'  ”  The 
people’s  shout  •  rose  high  into  the  air, 
“  Yes,”  was  exclaimed  by  thousands,  ‘‘  but 
let  it  be  a  hundred  years  hence.”  Again 
the  rich  clear  voice  of  Masanicllo  fell  on 
the  oars  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
again  their  silence  became  still  as  the 
grave  :  My  friends,  1  thank  you,”  he 

said,  ‘‘  and  as  a  further  testimony  of  my 
love  to  you,  and  my  adherence  to  your  inte¬ 
rests,  1  will  give  you  two  words  of  advice, 
the  first  is  not  to  lay  down  your  arms  till 
the  confirmation  of  your  privileges  arrives 
j  from  Spain,  the  second,  that  you  should 
!  ever  mistrust  the  nobility,  who  arc  our 
i  sworn  and  professed  enemies.  'J’ake  care 
I  of  them  and  bo  upon  your  guard.”  There 
I  was  much  in  the  foregoing  address  that  par¬ 
took  of  the  nature  of  a  farewell;  ^Masani- 
ello’s  exceeding  reluctance  to  consent  to 
I  this  visit  to  Castelnovo  may  have  arisen 
;  from  a  presentiment  of  the  fate  awaiting 
I  him  there,  but  the  frank  and  honest  son  of 
the  people  could  never  have  conceived  the 
depth  of  treachery  meditated  against  him 
by  aristocratic  cowardice.  If  any  dark 
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shadow  of  coming  events  passed  over  his 
mind,  it  never  assumed  the  form  or  like¬ 
ness  of  the  truth,  he  thought  he  provided 
for  the  “  wild  justice  of  revenge,”  by  com¬ 
manding  that  if  he  did  not  return  before 
the  next  morning  the  palace  should  be  set 
on  fire.  Loud  cries  of  “  We  will  do  it,” 
assured  him  of  vengeance  at  least,  it  not  of 
safety. 

The  viceroy  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
great  staircase  to  receive  Masaniello,  who 
threw  himself  at  the  duke’s  feet,  and  hav¬ 
ing  kissed  them  he  thanked  his  excellency 
in  the  name  of  the  people  for  his  gracious 
acceptation  of  the  treaty.  He  then  added 
that  he  had  come  to  present  himself  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  punishment  he  thought  fit  to 
inflict.  Lut  the  viceroy  raising  and  em¬ 
bracing  him,  assured  him  that  he  was  so 
far  from  looking  upon  him  as  a  criminal 
that  he  would  daily  give  him  substantial 
proofs  of  his  favor  and  esteem.  He  then 
led  him  into  a  private  apartment,  where,  in 
company  with  the  archbishop  they  consult¬ 
ed  together  on  the  best  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  carrying  the  articles  into  eifect. 
In  the  meantime  the  concourse  of  people  in 
the  palace-yard  were  seized  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  on  account  of  Masaniello’s  long  ab¬ 
sence,  and  became  so  clamorous  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  that  the  viceroy  was  obliged  to 
break  up  the  council,  and  to  lead  him  to  a 
balcony  where  they  stood  together,  while 
Masaniello  assured  the  people  that  he  was 
safe  and  under  no  restraint.  The  crowd 
below  replied  by  loud  shouts  of  “  Long  live 
the  King  of  Spain,  long  live  the  Duke  of 
Arcos.” 

Masaniello’s  eye  flashed  with  the  pride 
of  power:  “  Vour  excellency  shall  now  see 
how  obedient  the  Neapolitan  can  be,”  said 
he,  as  he  put  his  finger  to  his  mouth,  and 
at  the  signal,  a  profound  silence  instantly 
fell  on  the  shouting  crowd  below  ;  even  the 
breathing  of  that  dense  mass  seemed  sus¬ 
pended,  so  hushed,  so  deep,  so  solemn  was 
the  stillness  impressed  on  that  vast  multi¬ 
tude  by  the  silent  signal  of  one  strong- 
willed  man.  In  a  few  moments  more,  Ma¬ 
saniello  raised  his  powerful  voice,  and 
commanded  that  every  soul  should  retire  ; 
thv-^  court  yard  cleared  so  suddenly,  that 
contemporary  writers  say  the  viceroy  looked 
upon  it  as  a  kind  of  miracle.  15ut  if  the 
viceroy  had  before  hesitated,  this  rash  dis¬ 
play  ot  Masaniello’s  power  scaled  his  fate. 
Amongst  the  hospitalities  lavishly  proffered, 
the  finest  wines  of  Naples  held  of  course 
a  place,  and  while  Masaniello  quaffed  the 


deep  red  juices,  a  fatal  drug  of  fiery 
efl[icacy,  but  slow  operation,  insinuated 
itself  through  his  veins,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  ruin. 

When  the  fisherman  departed,  the  vice¬ 
roy  loaded  him  with  compliments  and  com¬ 
mendations,  assuring  him  he  so  highly  ap¬ 
proved  of  his  conduct  hitherto,  that  he 
would  for  the  future  leave  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs  entirely  to  his  care  and  wb- 
dom  and  Masaniello  accepted  these  words 
so  literally,  that  from  that  moment  to  the 
last  of  his  life,  he  acted,  and  in  all  respects 
governed,  as  if  he  had  been  king  of  Naples. 
As  a  final  farewell,  the  viceroy  hung  round 
his  neck  a  splendid  gold  chain  ;  this  I  e 
several  times  refused,  and  only  at  last  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
archbishop.  He  also  created  him  Duke  of 
St.  (leorge,  a  title  the  high-spirited  son  of 
the  people  never  deigned  to  assume.  The 
numerous  orders  he  afterwards  issued  for 
the  promotion  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  city  were  signed  by  the  name  under 
which  ho  had  triumphed,  Thomas  Anello 
d’ Amalfi.  The  day  following  was  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  solemn  ceremony  of  finally  rati¬ 
fying  the  articles  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Naples.  Masaniello  spent  all  the  morning 
in  hearing  causes,  redressing  grievances,  and 
making  regulations  relating  both  to  civil  and 
military  affairs.  He  displayed  throughout 
the  same  clear  head  and  sound  judgment 
as  usual.  It  was  only  in  the  harangue 
closing  the  final  ceremonv  at  the  cathedral, 
that  his  fine  mind  began  to  give  evidence  of 
deranged  powers.  Even  in  the  hour  that 
set  the  seal  to  his  glorious  triumph,  the 
treacherous  vengeance  of  his  enemies  began 
to  take  effect. 

The  vice-roy,  the  council  of  state  and 
war,  the  royal  chamber  of  Santa  Chiara, 
the  tribunals  of  the  chancery,  and  all  the 
civil  and  criminal  judges  of  the  great  court 
of  the  Vicaria,  wTre  as.sembled  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  when  Masaniello  arrived  ;  they  swore 
upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  “  to  observe 
inviolably  for  ever”  the  articles  before 
agreed  to,  and  to  procure  without  delay 
their  ratification  from  the  King  of  Spain. 
A  Te  Denm  followed,  and  then  Masaniello 
rose  to  addre.ss  a  respectful  and  admiring 
audience. 

His  natural  eloquence  had  not  yet  for¬ 
saken  him  ;  his  speech  to  the  noble  and 
,  dignified  assembly  within  the  cathedral, 
;  and  the  thronging  multitude  without,  con¬ 
tained  many  passages  deserving  of  high 
'admiration,  but  so  mixed  up  with  extrava- 
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gant  boasts  and  wildly  improbable  asser¬ 
tions,  that  the  listeners  stared  at  each  other 
in  mute  amazement.  Some  amongst  them 
imagined  that  his  sudden  elevation  had 
intoxicated  his  brain ;  others,  that  with 
overweening  pride  and  haughtiness  he  de¬ 
sired  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  august 
assemblage  of  lay  and  ecclesiastical  dignity 
to  whom,  his  incoherent  speech  was  ad¬ 
dressed.  Those  few  only  who  were  in  the 
fatal  secret  prudently  avoided  noticing  a 
result  they  knew  to  be  the  triumph  of  their 
own  treachery. 

Masaniello  having  finished  his  harangue, 
began  to  tear  in  pieces  the  splendid  dress 
he  wore,  calling  with  an  air  of  command 
upon  the  archbishop  and  the  viceroy  to 
help  him  otf  with  it.  He  had  only  put 
it  on,  he  said,  “  for  the  honor  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  it  was  become  useless  since  that  was 
ended  ;  and  having  done  all  that  he  had  to 
do,  he  would  now  return  to  his  hook  and 
line.”  The  soothing  persuasions  of  the 
good  archbishop  at  length  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  him  not  to  lay  aside  his  robes 
of  state  until  the  procession  homeward  was 
concluded,  and  the  viceroy  and  the  rest  of 
the  nobles  having  taken  leave  of  him  with 
dl  due  respect  and  courtesy,  he  returned 
to  his  humble  dwelling  in  the  market-place. 

The  next  day  that  lowly  abode  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  a  crowd  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  also  the  min¬ 
isters  of  state,  all  eager  to  pay  their  com¬ 
pliments  to  Masaniello,  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  wonderful  successes.  But  alas ! 
the  dignity  and  elevation,  the  calm  of  con¬ 
scious  superiority,  before  ensuring  his  self- 
possession  under  every  variety  of  circum¬ 
stance,  had  now  completely  abandoned 
him.  The  strangest,  wildest  expressions 
escaped  him ;  the  most  extravagant  acts  j 
tested  his  no  longer  revered,  but  still  strict¬ 
ly  obeyed  authority  ;  none  dared  to  oppo.se 
his  will  or  contradict  his  assertions,  but 
suspicions  gradually  strengthened  into  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  his  once  powerful  intellect  was  by 
some  means  or  other  completely  overthrown. 
V^arious  suppositions  were  put  forward  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  sudden  madness  of  Masaniello. 
Some  asserted  that  the  height  of  absolute 
power  attained  to  almost  in  an  instant,  had 
made  his  head  giddy  and  turned  his  brain  ; 
others  accounted  for  it  by  the  great  and 
continual  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  scarce¬ 
ly  allowing  himself  the  necessary  refresh¬ 
ments  of  food  and  sleep  ;  but  the  opinion, 
since  more  openly  expressed,  was  univer¬ 
sally  whispered  then,  that  the  viceroy’s 


draught  had  heated  his  blood  to  madness, 
and  would  gradually  produce  hopeless  in¬ 
sanity. 

The  day  after  the  ceremony  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  ^lasaniello’s  derangement  was  still 
more  openly  manifested.  He  rode  full 
speed  through  the  streets  of  Naples,  abus¬ 
ing,  menacing,  and  even  killing  several  of 
the  people  who  had  not  time  to  get  out  of 
his  way  ;  he  also  caused  several  officers  to 
be  instantly  put  to  death  for  the  most  trivial 
cffences.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  he 
went  to  the  palace,  with  ragged  clothing, 
only  one  stocking,  and  without  either  hat 
or  sword  ;  and  in  this  condition,  forcing  his 
way  into  the  viceroy’s  presence,  he  told  him 
he  was  “  almost  starved  to  death,  and 
he  would  fain  eat  something.”  The  vice¬ 
roy  instantly  commanded  food  to  be  set  be¬ 
fore  him  ;  but  Masaniello  exclaimed  that 
he  had  not  come  there  to  cat,  but  to  request 
his  excellency  would  accompany  him  to 
Posilippo,  to  partake  of  a  collation  with 
him  there  ;  then  giving  a  call,  several 
sailors  entered  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
fruits  and  delicacies.  The  viceroy  hurried¬ 
ly  excused  himself  on  account  of  a  pain  in 
his  head,  which  he  said  had  that  moment 
seized  him  ;  but  he  ordered  his  own  gondo¬ 
la  to  be  prepared  for  the  voyage,  saw  Ma¬ 
saniello  on  board,  and  took  leave  of  him 
with  seeming  friendliness,  but  real  hate  and 
dread.  He  had,  however,  no  cause  for 
alarm.  Until  they  confront  each  other  be¬ 
fore  the  judgment-seat,  the  betrayer  and 
the  betrayed  were  never  to  meet  again. 

The  gondola  that  conveyed  Masaniello  in 
viceregal  state  to  Posilippo,  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  forty  feluccas,  tilled  with  attend¬ 
ants  on  his  pleasures  ;  some  danced,  otheri 
played  and  sang,  others  dived  repeatedly 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  gold  he  threw  itto 
the  sea.  Huring  this  voyage  he  is  said  to 
have  drunk  twelve  bottles  of  lachrymoe 
Christi,  and  this  so  heightened  the  efficacy 
of  the  viceroy’s  fatal  drug,  that  from  that 
moment  he  never  knew  another  interval  of 
reason. 

No  sooner  had  the  next  day  dawned  than 
he  recommenced  his  frantic  rides  through 
the  city.  He  now  held  a  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  with  it  he  struck  and  maimed 
every  one  who  ventured  Authin  his  reacli. 
At  times  he  loudly  threaienid  that  he  would 
take  off  the  viceroy’s  head  ;  and  issued  the 
most  extravagant  orders  to.  his  followers. 
Don  Ferrant  and  Don  Carlos  Caracciolo, 
two  illustrious  brothers,  were  passing  in 
their  carriages  through  the  street  where 
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Masaniello  was  on  horseback,  because  they  one  of  his  attendants  to  the  palace  with  the 
did  not  get  out  to  salute  him,  he  issued  an  letter,  then  going  up  to  the  grand  altar  he 
order  “  under  pain  of  death  and  firing,”  attempted  to  begin  the  service,  but  Masa- 
that  they  should  come  to  kiss  his  feet  pub-  niello  interrupted  him  again,  and  going 
licly  in  the  market-place.  Instead  of  obey-  himself  into  the  pulpit,  he  held  out  a  cru- 
ing  this  insolent  summons,  the  fiery  nobles  cifix  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  himself  to 
hastened  to  the  viceroy’s  palace  and  in-  i  the  people  earnestly  besought  them  not  to 
veighed  against  the  intolerable  indignity  of  forsake  him.  For  sometime  he  spoke  with 
“  A  wretch  sprung  from  the  very  dregs  of  all  his  former  eloquence  ;  with  pathos  and 
the  rabble,  thus  trampling  under  his  feet  the  earnestness  he  reminded  them  of  the  toils 
dignity  of  the  proudest  Neapolitan  nobles.”  and  dangers  he  had  undergone  for  their 
Even  while  they  yet  spoke  Genovino  and  sakes,  the  great  deliverance  and  theinvalu- 
Arpaja  entered  with  heavy  complaints  able  benefits  he  had  procured  for  them, 
against  Masaniello,  who  had,  that  very  which  they  had  just  seen  confirmed  in  the 
morning  caned  one  of  them,  and  given  a  very  church  where  he,  their  deliverer,  now 


slap  on  the  face  to  the  other.  They  as¬ 
serted  that  many  of  the  chief  citizens  were 
so  terrified  at  the  extravagances  of  Masa¬ 
niello,  that  if  the  viceroy  would  only  con¬ 
firm  the  privileges  he  had  obtained  for 
them,  they  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  his  excellency, 
and  to  take  away  the  office  of  captain-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  people  from  Masaniello.  The 
Duke  of  Arcos  was  overjoyed  to  find  his 
treachery  so  far  successful  that  the  people 
were  brought  into  the  very  disposition  he 
could  wish,  as  it  appeared,  too,  by  Masa- 
niello’s  own  act ;  he  immediately  published 
a  new  ban  re-confirming  the  capitulation  ;  ! 
and  ^lasaniello  was,  in  a  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens,  deposed  from  all  his  offices  and 
condemned  to  be  confined  in  a  stronghold 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  Notwithstanding 
the  many  outrages  he  had  committed,  no 
one  could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  consent 
to  the  death  of  one  who  had  restored  liberty  | 
to  his  country.  But  the  viceroy  could  not ! 
feel  himself  in  safety  while  breath  remained 
in  the  wretched  body  which  he  had  deprived  ' 
of  mind.  He  therefore  eagerly  accepted  ; 
the  proposal  of  Michael  Angelo  Ardizzone,  ! 
who  offered  to  make  away  with  him  at  the  j 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  He  promised  him  ' 
lavish  rewards  and  unbounded  favor,  and 
urged  him  to  immediate  action.  J 

The  last  scene  of  the  fisherman’s  strange 
career  now  approaches.  It  was  the  festival 
of  our  Lady  of  Carmine,  and  the  church  of  i 
that  name  was  filled  with  an  infinite  num-  j 
her  of  persons  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
archbishop  to  begin  the  singing  of  the  mass. 
The  moment  he  appeared  Masaniello  rushed 
forward  and  made  a  passionate  address  to 
him  of  mingled  complaint  and  resignation,  > 
concluding  with  a  request  that  he  would 
send  a  letter  for  him  to  the  viceroy.  Sooth¬ 
ing  the  poor  lunatic  with  his  accustomed 
gentleness,  the  archbishop  instantly  sent 


appealed  to  them  for  succor. 

As  his  discourse  became  more  vehement, 
the  lucid  interval  quickly  terminated  ;  the 
excitement  he  labored  under  brought  on 
one  of  his  raving  fits,  and  he  began  to  con¬ 
demn  himself  for  the  badness  of  his  past 
life,  and  exhorted  every  one  present  to 
“  make  the  like  confession  to  their  ghostly 
father,  that  so  God’s  anger  might  be  ap¬ 
peased.’’  He  then  ran  on  into  many  ridi¬ 
culous  and  extravagant  expressions,  some 
of  which  even  savored  of  heresy  !  Upon 
this  the  archbishop  thought  it  time  to  in¬ 
terfere,  and  commanded  his  assistants  to 
force  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  consign 
him  to  the  care  of  the  monks  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  convent.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this 
asylum  when  the  assassins  employed  by  the 
viceroy  found  an  entrance,  inquiring  loudly 
for  Masaniello.  As  soon  as  the  victim 
heard  his  name  pronounced,  he  hastened  to 
meet  his  murderers,  exclaiming,  “  Is  it  me 
you  look  for,  my  people  ?  Behold,  I  am 
here.”  The  only  answer  he  received  was 
four  musket  shots,  fired  upon  him  at  the 
the  same  time.  He  instantly  fell  dead, 
only  uttering  the  words  “  Ungrateful  trai¬ 
tors  !’’  as  he  breathed  his  last.  Salvator 
Cataneo,  one  of  the  four  assassins,  cut  off 
his  head  and  fixed  it  on  a  spear.  Thus  it 
was  carried  through  the  streets  of  Naples, 
the  murderers  crying  out  loudly  as  they 
went  along,  “  Masaniello  is  dead  !  Masa¬ 
niello  is  dead  !  Let  the  King  of  Spain 
live,  and  let  nobody  presume  hereafter  to 
name  Masaniello.”  The  cowardly  rabble, 
who  were  at  that  very  moment  collected  in 
the  church  and  market-place  to  the  number 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand,  made  no  attempt 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  benefactor  ; 
nor  was  any  opposition  offered  or  murmur 
uttered  when  his  head,  after  being  carried 
in  procession  through  the  city,  was  thrown 
into  a  ditch  called  the  Corn  Ditch.  His 
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body  also,  after  bein<r  dra^jred  through  all  bells  of  Naples  runpj  a  mournful  peal,  and 
the  kennels  of  Naples,  was  thrown  into  an-  passionate  lamentations  were  uttered  hy  the 
other  town  ditch,  lying  without  Porta  No-  surrounding  multitude.  An  old  writer 
lana.  quaintly  observes,  that,  “  by  an  unequalled 

In  the  meantime,  the  nobility  were  hur-  popular  inconstancy,  Masaniello,  in  less 
vying  in  crowds  to  congratulate  the  viceroy  than  three  days  was  obeyed  like  a  monarch, 
on  the  death  of  their  mutual  enemy.  Their  murdered  like  a  villain,  and  revered  like  a 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  at  being  saint.” 

rid  of  Masaniello  evidenced  how  much  they  Thus  ended  the  unexampled  career  of 
dreaded  his  power.  The  Duke  of  Arcos  Masaniello  of  Amalfi.  Neither  ancient  nor 
manifested  his  pious  sense  of  the  great  de-  modern  history  can  furnish  any  parallel  to 
Uverance  by  going  in  procession  with  the  the  brief  brilliance  of  his  sudden  success, 
chief  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  king-  “  Trampling  barefoot  on  a  throne,  and 
dom  to  the  church  of  Carmine,  to  return  wearing  a  mariner’s  cap  instead  of  a  dia- 
God  thanks  for  the  cowardly  act  of  hired  dem,  in  the  space  of  four  days  he  raised  an 
murderers.  The  head  and  blood  of  San  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
(Jennaro  were  both  exposed  to  view,  to  men,  and  made  himself  master  of  one  of 
grace  the  joyful  solemnity.  At  the  same  the  most  populous  cities  in  the  w'orld ;  of 
time,  the  confirmation  of  the  articles  sworn  Naples,  the  metropolis  of  so  many  fair 
to  the  Saturday  before,  was  proclaimed  by  provinces,  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  so 
sound  of  trumpet  in  the  market-place,  amid  many  illustrious  princes  and  renowned 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  credulous  popu-  heroes.  His  orders  were  without  reply,  his 
lace.  They  soon,  however,  learned,  by  the  decrees  without  appeal,  and  the  destiny  of 
publication  of  the  printed  treaty,  how  futile  all  Naples  might  be  said  to  depend  upon  a 
was  their  confidence  in  the  justice  to  be  single  motion  of  his  hand.”  The  qualifi- 
rendered  them  when  their  protector  was  cations  that  raised  Masaniello  to  such  a 
withdrawn.  By  the  aid  of  Julio  Genovi- '  height  of  power,  are  variously  stated  by 
no’s  treachery,  a  salvo  had  been  inserted  various  authors,  according  to  their  nation 
into  the  14th  article,  of  a  tenor  to  make  all  and  their  prejudices,  but  the  actions  he 
the  rest  null  and  void,  and  the  Neapoli-  performed  are  incontrovertible  proofs  of 
tans,  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  op-  eminent  abilities.  Cardinal  Filomarino 
pression  as  before,  were  compelled  to  begin  was  probably  the  person  amongst  his  con- 
over  again  the  desperate  struggle  against  temporaries  best  qualified  to  judge  of  Ma- 
Spauisli  tyranny.  |  saiiiello’s  mental  capacity;  he  profe.ssed 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  tho.se  quick  !  himself  often  astonished  at  the  solidity  of 
transitions  common  in  all  popular  demon-  the  fisherman’s  juTlgmcnt,  and  the  subtlety 
stratious,  had  taken  place  among  the  vola-  of  his  contrivances.  One  fact  alone,  his 
tile  Neapolitans.  The  day  following  his  dictating  to  seven  secretaries  at  the  same 
death,  the  hvad  and  body  of  Masaniello  time,  gives  evidence  of  rare  command  of 
were  looked  out  and  joined  together  by  a  intellect  in  a  statesman  of  six  days’  expe- 
few  amongst  bis  more  adventurous  and  de-  rience. 

voted  followers,  and  an  exhibition  of  them  In  summing  up  a  character,  ever  dcstin- 
in  the  church  of  Carmine  excited  violent  ed  to  remain  in  some  degree  a  mystery  to 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  repentance.  The  posterity,  a  hiah  place  should  be  allotted  to 
corpse  was  carried  through  tlie  most  public  the  moral  qualities  displayed  by  Masaniel- 
stree  ts  of  the  city,  with  all  the  .solemnities  lo  under  circumstances  of  strong  excitement 
commonly  used  at  the  funeral  of  a  martial  and  extraordinary  temptation.  So  strict 
commander.  It  was  preceded  by  five  bun-  was  bis  justice,  that  amongst  the  numerous 
dred  monks,  and  followed  by  forty  thou-  j  deaths  inflicted  by  his  orders,  not  one  suf- 
sand  men-in-arms,  and  almost  as  many  wo-  !  fered  who  did  not  deserve  it  ;  so  noble  his 
men,  with  beads  in  their  hands  As  the  1  di.siuterc'tedne.«s,  that  in  the  midst  of  glit- 
proeession  pa.ssed  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  tcring  piles  of  wealth,  he  remained  as  poor 
iie  readily  conformed  to  the  times,  and  sent  as  in  his  orirrinal  condition, 
eight  pages  with  torches  in  their  hands  to  From  the  harmony  existing  between  his 
accompany  the  corpse;  the  Spaniards  on  mental  and  moral  qualities,  it  may  be  fairly 
guard  were  also  ordered  to  lower  their  en-  inferred  that  a  character- of  otherwise  ap- 
signs,  and  to  salute  it  as  it  was  carried  by.  parent  completeness,  could  not  have  been 
At  last  it  was  brought  back  to  the  cathe-  deficient  iu  the  strength  requisite  to  sup- 
dral  church,  and  there  buried,  while  all  the  port  the  elevation  attained  by  its  own  un- 
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aided  efforts.  The  raetaphysical  student '  sudden  derangement.  There  are  some  dis- 
of  human  nature  will  find  it  far  easier  to  crepancies,  some  inconsistencies,  not  pos- 
believe  in  a  physical  cause  for  .Masaniello’s  sible  even  to  our  fallen  humanity. 


From  tb«  Uestminitcr  knd  Foreign  Qnnrterly  Revierr. 

EDUCATION  OF  IDIOTS— THE  BICETRE  ASYLUM. 

1.  The  Construction  and  Government  of  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 
By  John  Conolly,  M.D.,  F.ll.C.P.L.,  and  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum  at  Hanwell.  With  Plans.  London:  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho.  1847. 

2.  A  Letter  to  Robert  Greene  Bradley.,  Esq..,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Visiting  Jus¬ 
tices  to  the  Lancaster  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  the  Condition  of  the  Insane  Poor  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  not  resident  in  Asylums.  By  Simuel  Gaskell,  F.R.C.S.,  Lan¬ 
caster  :  printed  by  W.  Newton,  Cheapside.  1847. 


Our  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  recent 
movement  in  favor  of  that  large  and  unfor- 
tunate  class  of  human  beings,  known  as 
imbeciles  and  idiots;  and  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  measures  successfully 
practised  on  the  Continent,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  condition.  We  need 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  movement 
originated  in  England  or  in  France  ;  it  is  i 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  it 
has  been  practically  and  most  satisfactorily 
demonstrated,  that  no  member  of  the  great 
human  family,  however  low  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  he  may  be  placed  by  reason  of 
deficient  mental  organization,  is  any  longer 
to  be  considered  incapable  of  improvement, 
either  mentally  or  morally. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  in  most  civi¬ 
lized  lands  idiots  have  been  too  long  looked 
upon  as  “  beings  devoid  of  understanding 
and  heart,’’  and  as  such  “  shunned  with 
loathing  and  aversion — shut  out  from  all 
social  relations — regarded  as  mere  animals 
denied  the  holy  fire  of  intelligence,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  physical  treatment  worse  than  the 
lowest  of  the  brute  creation  but  in  other 
regions,  in  those  for  example,  where  the 
precepts  of  Mahomet  are  received  as  the 
rule  of  faith,  “  those  on  whom  nature  has 
forgot  to  sniile,”  are  treated  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  kindness  than  in  many 
whose  inhabitants  “  profess  and  call  them¬ 
selves  Christians.”  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  popular  sympathy  is  enlisted 
:n  their  favor  in  districts  where  the  number 
ot  idiots  is  largest  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  general  population  ;  and,  as  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  so  among  the  peasantry 
cf  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  fact  of 


a  person  being  an  innocent  almost  certainly 
insures  for  him  the  kind  treatment  of  his 
neighbors. 

In  England,  upon  nearly  every  other 
mental  or  bodily  ill  has  due  attention  been 
bestowed.  The  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind, 
have  their  appropriate  institutions  and 
a.sylums,  where  they  are  successfully  treat¬ 
ed  according  to  their  several  necessities, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  assume  a  certain 
position  in  society.  But  with  the  more  un¬ 
fortunate  members  of  the  human  family, 
whose  cause  we  are  now  advocating,  the 
case  is  very  different.  With  the  single 
exception,  we  believe,  of  an  establishment 
at  Bath,  opened  during  the  past  year,  by  a 
few  charitable  ladies,  the  idiotic  and  imbe¬ 
cile  portion  of  the  community  have  hither¬ 
to  had  no  asylum  devoted  to  their  reception 
and  education  ;  and  the  utmost  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  done  by  way  of  amelior¬ 
ating  their  circumstances,  to  adopt  the 
words  of  Dr.  Conolly  in  reference  to  incur¬ 
able  insane  patients,  is,  that  since  “  they 
are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  children, 
they  are  now  treated  as  children,  fed  as 
children,  kept  clean  like  children,  put  into 
bed  like  children  ;  they  arc  only  not  pun¬ 
ished  like  children  ;  but  are  guarded  by 
night  and  by  day  from  danger,  violence,  or 
neglect,  until  their  poor  remains  of  life  can 
be  husbanded  no  longer.” 

This  neglect  may  perhaps  be  traced  to 
three  principal  causes.  1 .  The  compara¬ 
tively  unobtrusive  character  of  this  form  of 
mental  disease,  so  different  from  many  of 
the  modes  in  which  decided  insanity  mani¬ 
fests  itself,  and  which,  from  their  violence, 
imperatively  demand  the  prompt  interposi- 
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tion  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  mea¬ 
sures.  2.  Ignorance  of  the  number  of  these 
helpless  creatures,  existing  uncared  for  and 
unknown,  except  by  parties  more  immedi¬ 
ately  connected  with  them  by  ties  of  rela¬ 
tionship  or  otherwise.  And,  3.  An  idea 
that  by  no  system  of  tuition  could  these 
hapless  beings  be  rescued  from  their  appa¬ 
rently  irremediable  condition.  And  this 
latter  idea  may  probably  have  led  to  the 
little  notice  bestowed  upon  the  idiotic  and 
imbecile,  even  by  those  who  have  been  the 
most  active  in  their  endeavors  to  secure 
the  proper  treatment  of  those  cases  of  men¬ 
tal  alienation  for  which  our  lunatic  asylums 
are  provided. 

The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Gaskell 
to  obtain  something  like  an  approximation 
to  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  insane 
and  the  mentally  deficient,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  have  elicited  some  most  un¬ 
expected  results.  This  gentleman,  desir¬ 
ous  of  gaining  information  as  to  “  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  bear 
to  the  whole  number  who  are  returned 
as  lunatics  needing  hospital  accommoda¬ 
tion,”  addressed  a  letter  to  the  medical 
officer  of  each  poor-law  union  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  amounting  in  number  to  139, 
requesting  to  be  informed,  “  how  many  of 
the  pauper  insane  under  his  charge  are 
persons  who  have  been  attacked  with  in¬ 
sanity,  and  how  many  are  congenital  idi¬ 
ots  The  following  is  the  gross  result  of 
replies  from  133  unions. 


Attacked  with  insanity  .  . 

...  185 

Mentally  deficient  from  birth 

...  503 

688 

Of  these  503,  congenitally 

affected, 

there  are,  idiots  .  .  .  . 

...  198 

Imbeciles . 

...  305 

503 

*‘As  respects  this  result,”  says  Mr.  Gaskell, 
I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  although  from  the 
first  I  imagined  a  large  majority  of  the  idiotic  and 
imbecile  class  would  he  discovered,  yet  the 
amount  here  stated  far  exceeds  any  anticipations 
I  had  formed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that 
this  number,  large  as  it  is,  does  not  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  represent  this  body  of  persons  in  its  full 
magnitude.  For  when  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  idiotic 
are  less  likely  to  come  under  the  observation  of 
medical  officers,  than  those  attacked  with  insanity, 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  former  class  may 
be  omitted  in  these  returns.” — p.  5. 


Air.  Gaskell  subsequently  takes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  idiotic  and  imbecile  persons  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster  at  550,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  near  the  truth,  and  asks,  “  What 
ought  now  to  be  done  with  them  This 
question  is  one  of  the  highest  importance, 
especially  when  entertained  in  reference  to 
the  whole  number  of  imbeciles  in  this 
country  ;  for,  although  we  have  at  present 
no  means  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
total  number  of  persons  thus  afflicted  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  large,  if  we  may  take  the  county 
of  Lancaster  as  our  guide  in  the  calculation. 
The  question  is,  we  think,  well  answered  in 
the  interesting  details  of  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  adopted  in  Salpetriere  and  Bi^etre 
Asylums  in  Paris,  originally  published  by 
Dr.  Conolly  in  the  pages  of  the  “  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,”  and  reprint¬ 
ed  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume  whose 
title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper  ;  and 
more  fully  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  Air. 
S.  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  Alassachusetts, 
dated  February  1,  1847,  hereafter  to  be 
referred  to. 

Dr.  Conolly  thus  describes  his  visit  to 
the  Bi§etre : — 

“  The  first  part  of  the  Bi^etre  to  which  I  was 
conducted  was  a  school  exclusively  established  for 
the  improvement  of  the  idiotic  and  of  the  epilep¬ 
tic,  and  nothing  more  extraordinary  can  well  be 
imagined.  No  fewer  than  forty  of  these  patients 
were  assembled  in  a  moderate  sized  school-room, 
receiving  various  lesSons  and  performing  various 
evolutions  under  the  direction  of  a  very  able 
schoolmaster,  M.  Seguin,  himself  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Itard,  and  endowed  with  that  enthusi¬ 
asm  respecting  his  occupation  before  which  diffi¬ 
culties  vanish.  His  pupils  had  been  all  taught  to 
sing  to  music,  and  the  little  band  of  violins  and 
other  instruments  by  which  they  were  accompa¬ 
nied,  was  formed  of  the  old  almsmen  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  But  all  the  idiotic  part  of  this  remarkable 
class  also  sang  without  any  musical  accompani¬ 
ment,  and  kept  excellent  time  and  tune.  They 
sang  several  compositions,  and  among  others  a 
very  pretty  song,  written  for  them  by  AI.  Bat- 
telle,  and  sung  by  them  on  entering  the  class¬ 
room.  Both  the  epileptic  and  idiotic  were 
taught  to  write,  and  their  copy-books  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  waiting  school  for  young 
persons.  Numerous  exercises  were  gone  through, 
of  a  kind  of  military  character,  with  perfect  cor¬ 
rectness  and  precision.  The  youngest  of  the  class 
was  a  little  idiot  boy  of  five  years  old,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  see  him  following  the  rest,  and  imi¬ 
tating  their  actions,  holding  out  his  right  arm, 
left  arm,  both  arms,  marching  to  the  right  and 
left  at  the  word  of  command,  and  to  the  sound  of 
a  drum  beaten  with  all  the  lively  skill  of  a  French 
drummer  by  another  idiot,  who  was  gratified  by 
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wearing:  a  demi-military  uniform.  All  these  ex¬ 
ercises  were  gone  through  by  a  collection  of  beings 
otfering  the  smallest  degree  of  intellectual  pro¬ 
mise,  ani  usually  left,  in  all  asylums,  in  total  in¬ 
dolence  and  apathy.” — p.  158. 

Dr.  Conolly’s  testimony  as  to  the  greatly 
improved  condition  of  these  poor  creatures, 
induced  by  this  wisely  framed  and  kindly 
administered  system  of  moral  and  educa¬ 
tional  training,  is  fully  confirmed  by  Mr. 
George  Sumner,  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Paris,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Howe,  of 
Boston,  jMassachusetts,  gives  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  details  as  to  the  method 
of  education  pursued  at  the  Bi^etre.  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1846,  “  To  inquire  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  idiots  of  the  commonwealth 
(of  Massachusetts),  to  ascertain  their  num¬ 
ber,  and  whether  anything  can  be  done  for 
their  relief and  the  letter  was  elicited 
from  Mr.  Sumner  by  inquiries  made  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  request  that  the  Commission 
would  procure  evidence  of  what  steps  were 
being  taken  in  Europe  to  improve  the  moral 
and  mental  condition  of  idiots.  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner  says : — 

“  During  the  past  six  months  1  have  watched, 
with  eager  interest,  the  progress  which  many 
young  idiots  have  made,  in  Paris,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  M.  Seguin,  and  at  Bi^etre  under  that  of 
Messrs.  Voisin  and  Vallee,  and  have  seen,  wdth 
no  less  gratitication  than  astonishment,  nearly  one 
hundred  fellow-beings  who,  but  a  short  time  since, 
were  shut  out  from  all  communion  with  mankind, 
who  were  objects  of  loathing  and  disgust, — many 
of  whom  rejected  every  article  of  clothing, — others 
of  whom,  unable  to  stand  erect,  crouched  them¬ 
selves  in  corners,  and  gave  signs  of  life  only  by 
piteous  howls, — others,  in  whom  the  faculty  of 
speech  had  never  been  developed, — and  many, 
whose  voracious  and  indiscriminate  gluttony  satis¬ 
fied  itself  with  w  hatever  they  could  lay  hands 
upon,  with  the  garbage  thrown  to  swine,  or  with 
their  own  excrements; — these  unfortunate  beings 
— the  rejected  of  humanity,  I  have  seen  properly 
clad,  standing  erect,  walking,  speaking,  eating  in 
an  orderly  manner  at  a  common  table,  w’orking 
quietly  as  carjrenters  and  farmers;  gaining,  by 
their  own  labor,  the  means  of  existence ;  storing 
their  awakened  intelligence  by  reading  one  to 
another;  exercising  towards  their  teachers  and 
among  themselves  the  generous  feelings  of  man’s 
nature,  and  singing  in  unison  songs  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.” 

\\  e  naturally  ask,  How  have  these  re¬ 
sults  been  effected.^  To  Dr.  Conolly  we 
are  indebted  for  the  following  details  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  mode  of  instruction 
so  successfully  practised  in  France,  in  the 
case  of  nersons  with  imperfect  intellectual 


organization.  These  details  we  give  in  ex- 
tenso,  believing  that  they  cannot  be  too 
widely  known,  in  connexion  with  a  more 
minute  account  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  in¬ 
struction  pursued  at  the  Bi^etre,  which  will 
form  a  valuable  pendant  to  Dr.  Conolly 's 
description  of  the  happy  effects  resulting 
from  the  adoption  of  the  systeiu. 

“  To  M.  Voisin,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Bi^jetre,  the  honor  seems  chiefly,  if  not  wholly 
due,  of  having  attracted  attention  to  the  various 
characters  of  idiots,  and  their  various  capacities, 
with  a  view  to  cultivating,  with  precise  views, 
even  the  fragmentary  faculties  existing  in  them. 
His  work,  entitled  ‘  De  I’Idiote  chez  les  Enfants,* 
abounds  with  remarks  calculated  to  rescue  the 
most  infirm  minds  from  neglect,  and  to  encourage 
culture  in  cases  before  given  up  to  despair.  Four¬ 
teen  years’  experience  has  confirmed  the  soundness 
of  his  opinions ;  and  they  have  had  the  sanction 
of  MM.  Ferrus,  Falret,  and  Leuret,  physicians  of 
the  highest  distinction  in  the  depiartment  of  mental 
disorders.  M.  Ferrus,  who  is  the  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  Inspector-General  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylums  of  France,  was,  indeed,  the 
first  to  occupy  himself,  so  long  ago  as  in  1828, 
with  the  condition  of  idiots  at  the  Bi^etre,  of 
which  hospital  he  was  the  chief  physician.  He 
organized  a  school  for  them,  caused  them  to  be 
taught  habits  of  order  and  industry,  and  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises.  M.  Voisin’s  first  publication  on 
the  subject  aj»peared  in  1830.  Theefibrts  of  M. 
Falret,  ai  the  Salpetriere,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
insane,  already  spoken  of,  began  in  1831,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  that  establishment  lor 
idiotic  females.  Nine  years  later,  MM.  Voisin 
and  Leuret,  as  physicians  to  the  Bi^etre,  organized 
a  system  of  instruction  and  education  on  a  greater 
scale.  These  benevolent  and  succe.ssful  efforts 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  as  they  no  doubt  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  lor  the  systematic  attempt  since 
made  at  the  Bi^etre,  w  here  M.  Seguin  is  enabled 
to  apply  to  practice  principles  of  tuition  long  re¬ 
cognized  as  regards  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  only 
beginning  to  be  acknowledged  as  resjiects  those 
unfortunate  beings  whose  mental  faculties  are  con¬ 
genitally  imperfect  in  all  the  various  degrees  class¬ 
ed  under  the  term  idiotcy.  In  this  application  the 
master  has  to  educate  the  muscular  system  and  the 
sensorial  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties,  or  rather  the  intellectual  faculties  through 
them,  as  a  preliminary  :  doing,  in  fact,  for  them  by 
art,  by  instruction,  by  rousing  imitation,  w  hat  na¬ 
ture  does  for  healthier  infant  organizations.  The 
healthy  infant  is  placed  in  a  world  calculated  to 
exercise  its  senses,  and  to  evoke  and  perfect  all  its 
muscular  powers,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties.  The  imperfect  or  idiotic  infant 
is  in  the  same  world,  but  its  senses  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  closed  to  these  natural  influences,  and  its 
powers  of  muscular  motion  are  incomplete ;  its 
intellectual  faculties  are  not  evoked  by  any  means 
whatever.  The  attention  is  vague,  the  memory 
feeble,  the  imagination  futile,  comparison  is  most 
limited,  judgment  most  imperfect,  and  all  the  af- 
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fections,  sentiments,  and  moral  qualities,  are  disor¬ 
dered  or  perverted.  The  interesting  question  is, 
to  what  extent  can  careful  and  skilful  instruction 
make  up  for  these  natural  deficiencies;  and,  as 
already  done  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind, 
reefaim  for  these  unfinished  creatures  the  powers 
and  pfivilcges  of  life.  The  exertions  of  future 
philanthropists  will  answer  this  question.  Im¬ 
provement  must  not  be  looked  for  beyond  wh^t  is 
strictly  relative  to  the  imperfect  individual  in  each 
case ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  true  of  idiots,  as  of 
the  insane  in  general,  that  there  is  no  case  incapa¬ 
ble  of  some  amendment;  that  every  case  may  be 
improved,  or  cured,  up  to  a  certain  point, — a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  great  general  importance  in  reference  to 
treatment.” — p.  159. 

The  method  adopted  at  the  Bi^etre  which 
has  produced  such  pleasing  results,  is  fully  i 
detailed  in  Mr.  Sumner’s  letter  to  Mr.  | 
Howe,  before  referred  to  ;  this  also  we 
gladly  give  in  full,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
awaken  attention  and  eventually  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  similar  educational  mea¬ 
sures  in  our  own  country. 

“  Let  us  take  a  young  idiot,  in  whom  scarce  any 
of  the  senses  appear  developed  ;  who  is  abandoned 
to  the  lowest  passions,  and  who  is  unable  to  walk 
or  to  execute  voluntary  movements.  He  is 
brought  to  Bi9etre,  and  placed  at  once  m  the  class 
of  those  boys  who  are  executing  the  moving 
power.  Here,  with  about  20  others,  who  have 
already  learned  to  act  somewhat  in  unison,  he  is 
made,  at  first  by  holding  and  guiding  his  arms  and 
feet,  and  afterwards  by  the  excitement  of  imitation, 
to  follow  the  movements  of  his  companions. 
These,  at  the  order  of  the  teacher,  go  through 
with  various  steps  and  movements  of  the  head, 
arms,  and  feet,  which  at  the  same  time  that  they 
give  wholesome  exercise  to  the  animal  part  of  tne 
system,  develope  the  first  personal  sentiment,  that 
of  rest  and  immobility.  After  this,  the  class  is 
made,  at  the  word  of  command,  to  designate  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  2(>th  of  January, 
the  number  of  this  class  was  18;  some  of  whom 
had  been  several  months  under  treatment;  others  of 
w’hom  had  been  but  just  attached  to  it.  The  teach¬ 
er,  1st,  indicated  wuth  his  hand,  a  part  of  the  body, 
-—as  head,  arm,  hand,  face,  hair,  eyes,  and  named 
it  aloud ;  the  children  repealed  the  movement  and 
touched  the  part.  2nd.  The  teacher  designated, 
with  the  voice  a  part  which  the  idiot  touched. 
3rd.  He  designated  a  part  by  gesture,  and  the  pu  • 
pils  named  it  aloud.  There  are  many,  of  course, 
who  are  slow  to  do  this,  but  the  love  of  imitation, 
and  the  care  of  teachers,  produce,  in  time,  the 
necessary  regularity  of  movement ;  the  organ  of 
speech  has  yet,  however,  to  be  developed  in 
others. 

“  A  complete  series  of  gymnastic  exercises, 
adapted  to  the  various  necessities  which  the  phy¬ 
siological  examination  has  established  for  each 
case,  is  now  followed  up ;  the  result  of  which  is, 
to  create  an  equilibrium  betw'een  the  muscular  and 
the  over-excited  nervous  system,  to  fatigue  the  idiot 


sufficiently  to  procure  him  a  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep,  and  to  develope  his  general  intelligence. 
At  the  same  lime,  the  hygienic  treatment,  adapted 
to  his  peculiar  case,-  is  applied.  He  is  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  to  fresh  air — is  made  to  go 
through  frequent  ablutions,  and  is  warmly  clad. 
In  most  cases  a  tonic  diet  is  adopted,  and  he  is 
placed  at  table,  where  the  monitors,  by  dint  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  example,  teach  him  to  eat  as  do  those 
around  him. 

“  The  next  step  is  to  educate  the  senses,  be¬ 
ginning  with  that  of  feeling  ;  and  beginning  with 
this,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  sense  by  which  the 
idiot  acquires  most  readily  a  knowledge  of  exter¬ 
nal  objects,  Jong  before  his  eye  is  accustomed  to 
fix  their  image,  or  his  ear  to  listen  to  sounds. 
Smell,  and  taste  are  next  cultivated  ;  the  former  by 
presenting  to  the  pupil  various  odors,  which  at 
first  make  no  impression  w  hatever,  rose  and  asa- 
feetida  being  received  with  equal  favor.  By  de¬ 
grees,  and  as  the  harmony  of  the  functions  is  re¬ 
stored,  and  the  intellectual  activity  developed,  this 
sense  is  awakened,  and  lends  again  its  aid  to 
awaken  others.  The  sense  of  taste  is  roused  in 
the  same  manner,  by  placing  in  the  mouth  vari¬ 
ous  substances,  alternately,  sapid  and  acid,  bitter 
and  sweet. 

“  The  power  of  speech,  so  imperfect  in  all,  is 
the  most  difficult  to  develope ;  but  a  method,  im¬ 
proving  upon  that  which  Pereira  practised,  in 
1760,  and  which  has  since  been  successfully  follow’- 
ed  up  in  Germany,  has  been  adopted  at  Bi9etre,and 
also  in  the  private  practice  of  Seguin,  with  great 
success.  This  is,  how’ever,  the  part  of  idiot  edu¬ 
cation  that  proceeds  the  slow’est,  and  which,  more 
than  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  the  moral  treat¬ 
ment,  requires  the  greatest  attention,  patience,  and 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

“  The  sight  is  next  cultivated ;  and  here,  as 
indeed  in  every  pqjt  of  this  miracle  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  great  difficulties  were  at  first  encountered. 
The  eyes  of  the  idiot  are  often  perfectly  formed, 
but  he  sees  nothing — they  fix  no  object.  The  or¬ 
gan  he  possesses — but  it  is  passive  and  dormant. 
The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  have  been  developed 
by  direct  action  upon  them;  that  of  touch,  by 
putting  the  hand  in  contact  with  different  bodies ; 
the  stagnant  eye  of  the  idiot  cannot,  however,  be 
moved  by  the  hand  of  another.  The  method 
employed  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Seguin  He 
placed  the  child  in  a  chamber,  which  was  sud¬ 
denly  darkened,  so  as  to  excite  his  attention, — 
after  which,  a  small  opening  in  a  shutter  let  in  a 
single  ray  of  light,  before  which  various  objects 
agreeable  to  the  pupil,  arranged  upon  slides,  like 
those  of  a  magic  lantern,  were  successively  pa.ssed. 
The  light,  and  its  direction,  having  once  attracted 
his  attention,  was  then,  by  a  change  of  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  shutter,  moved  up  and  down,  to  the 
right  and  left,  followed  in  most  cases,  by 
his  heretofore  motionless  eyeballs.  This  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  exercises  of  gymnastics,  which  require 
the  attention  of  the  eye  to  avoid,  not  a  dangerous 
bruise,  but  a  disagreeable  thump;  games  of  balls 
and  battledores  are  also  used  to  excite  this  sense. 
Another  means  employed,  is  to  place  yourself  be¬ 
fore  the  idiot,  fix  his  eye  by  a  firm  look,  varying 
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this  look  according  to  various  sentiments;  pursu-  | 
ing  for  hours  even,  his  moving  but  unimpressioned  1 
orbit;  chasing  it  constantly,  until  finally  it  stops,  j 
fixes  itself,  at»d  begins  to  see.  After  efforts  of  this  ! 
kind,  which  require  a  patience  and  a  superiority  of  j 
will  that  few  men  possess,  the  first  reward  comes  I 
to  the  teacher  himself,  for  his  identity  is  recognis-  j 
ed  by  other  means  than  the  touch,  and  he  catches  ; 
the  first  beam  of  intelligence  that  radiates  from  the  ! 
heretofore  benighted  comitenance.  j 

“  As  a  consequence  of  this  development  of  sight, 
certain  notions' — not  ideas — are  taught  the  child  ; 
these  are  those  of  form,  color,  dimension,  configu¬ 
ration,  &c.,  &c.  Form  is  taught  by  means  of  va¬ 
rious  objects, — by  solid  blocks,  such  as  cubes, 
hexaedions,  &,c.,  and  by  sheets  of  pasteboard,  cut 
in  squares  and  other  geometrical  figures.  The 
pupils  soon  distinguish  and  name  the  different 
varieties  of  triangles — isosceles^  scalene,  equilate¬ 
ral,  and  rigfit- angled,  and  distinguish  the  square 
from  the  parallelogram,  lozenge,  and  trapezium. 
There  are  now,  at  Bi^elre,  some  in  whom  the 
sense  of  feeling  is  more  acute  than  that  of  seeing, 
and  who  can  di.'ttinguish  and  name  these  different 
forms  by  the  touch,  without  being  able  to  do  so 
by  the  eye.  For  giving  the  notion  of  color,  one, 
among  various  means,  which  is  the  most  simple, 
appears  to  me  at  the  same  time  the  most  useful, 
inasmuch  as  it  excites  the  reflective  faculty.  Two 
large  sheets  of  pasteboard  have  drawn  upon  each 
of  them  a  star, — on  one,  in  simple  lines,  on  the 
other,  with  its  rays  painted  with  prismatic  colors. 
Small  pieces  of  jiasleboard,  corresponding  in  color 
and  form  to  these  rayi*,  are  given  to  the  pupil,  1 
who  is  taught  to  observe  the  similarity  between  1 
the  rays  which  he  holds  and  those  of  the  colored  j 
star,  and  then  to  cover  the  original  rays  of  this 
star  by  the  similar  rays  which  are  in  his  hands. 
After  this,  by  the  e.xampie  of  his  teacher,  and  by 
the  exerci.se  of  his  reflective  power,  he  compares, 
with  his  moveable  rays,  upon  the  uncolored  paste¬ 
board,  the  colored  star. 

“  To  teach  these  distinctions  of  color  and  form, 
the  same  patience  and  will  are  necessary  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  this  most  interesting  system  of  in¬ 
struction.  During  the  autumn  of  1845,  I  w’atched 
with  intere.st,  at  Nantes,  the  first  essays  made  by  1 
the  distinguished  oculist.  Dr.  Guepin,  to  educate  j 
the  sight  of  a  young  man  from  whose  eyes  he  had, 
a  short  time  before,  removed  cataracts,  but  who 
enjoyed  all  his  faculties  but  that  of  sight.  The 
labor  in  this  case,  to  develope  one  faculty,  was  in¬ 
deed  great,  although  aided  by  all  the  other  facul¬ 
ties.  Imagine  what  that  labor  must  be,  in  the 
case  of  the  idiot,  where  this  mutual  assistance  is 
wanting.” 

*  %  «  •  « 

“  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  has  va¬ 
ried,  for  some  time  past,  from  80  to  100.  At  5 
o’clock  they  rise,  and  pass  half  an  hour  in  wash¬ 
ing,  combing,  and  dressing;  the  monitors,  pupils 
more  advanced,  aiding  those  whose  instruction  is 
but  recently  commenced.  They  then  pass  into 
the  hall  of  classes,  and  range  themselves  in  a 
double  line-— no  easy  task  for  the  beginners — 
when  they  sing  a  simple  morning  prayer,  repeated 
to  them  by  the  teacher.  After  this,  they  make 


their  first  breakfast  of  a  .simple  slice  of  bread.  The 
class  for  the  education  of  the  senses  now  begins, 
and  fills  up  tbe  time  till  Sf.  A.M.  In  the  1st  or 
highest  division,  several  occupy  themselves  with 
face  and  landscape  drawing ;  and  others,  less  ad¬ 
vanced,  with  geometrical  drawing  upon  the  black 
board.  The  3rd  division,  divided  into  sections,  is- 
of  those  who  are  e.xercising  the  senses  of  smell, 
taste,  sight,  and  observing  color  and  form  by  the 
method  I  have  before  described.  The  sense  of 
hearing  is  exercised,  among  other  means,  by  the 
pupils  learning  to  distinguish  and  name,  while 
blindfolded,  the  natural  sounds  as  produced  by  the 
cords  of  a  bas.s-viol.  Meanwhile,  the  youngest 
cla.ss  of  18  or  20  is  going  through  its  elementary 
gymnastics  of  the  moving  power. 

“  From  84  to  9,  A.M.,  is  taken  up  by  the  study 
of  numeiation  and  arithmetic.  Here  the  whole 
I  school  is  divided  into  frequently  changing  groups, 

I  according  to  the  variou.s  capacities  developed, 
j  The  lowest  of  all  is  ranged  in  line,  and  taught  to 
count  aloud  up  to  30;  a  series  of  sticks,  balls,  or 
j  other  material  objects,  being  given  them  at  the 
time.  This  helps  to  ameliorate  their  speech,  and 
to  stimulate  to  imitation  those  who  have  not  that 
faculty.  Another  group  is  set  to  climb  upon  lad- 
'  ders,  counting  the  number  of  rounds  as  they  go  up, 
— and  thus  the  muscular  system  and  knowledge  of 
numeration  are  simultaneou.sly  developed.  A 
higher  group  is  of  those  who  count  up  to  50  with 
counters,  and  who,  by  means  of  them,  get  an  idea 
of  unity,  plurality,  subtraction,  addition,  and 
equality.  A  higher  group  still  has  learned  to 
count  to  100,  and  another  group  is  learning,  by 
means  of  moveable  figures  taken  from  a  case,  the 
combinations  of  numbers.  Higher  still  are  boys 
w’orking  upon  their  slates,  or  going  through  calcu¬ 
lations  upon  the  black  board,  with  a  facility  and 
precision  that  any  pupil  of  Warren  Colburn  might 
envy. 

“  From  9  to  9|.  Breakfast,  of  soup  and  plate 
of  meat.  The  pupils  are  here  seated  at  table,  and 
eat  with  fork  and  spoon — the  more  adroit  aiding 
those  less  so. 

“  94  to  10^.  Recreation  in  open  air, — running,  ^ 
playing  ball,  driving  hoop,  or  cultivating  a  small 
plot  of  ground,  the  hire  of  which,  for  three  months, 
each  one  may  gain  by  a  certain  number  of  tickets 
of  good  conduct. 

“  lOi  to  114.  Reading  clas.s,  in  which  all  take 
part,  divided,  ho-wever,  into  various  groups,  as 
before. 

“  114  to  12.  Writing  class  Here  the  lowest 
group  is  taught  only  to  trace  on  the  black  board,’ 
with  a  ruler,  these  lines : — 

l-/\ 

“  The  next  group  is  taught  to  make  upon  the 
board  the  rudimental  curvilinear  characters,  mak¬ 
ing  three  in  each  line.  After  this,  they  write  on 
slates,  and,  when  farther  advanced,  the  monitor 
being  ready  to  guide  their  hands,  they  write  in 
ruled  books.  The  highest  class  rules  its  own 
books,  and  writes  alternately  a  page  of  large  and 
fine  hand. 
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12  to  12i.  Gymnastics. 

“  12i  to  1.  Music. 

“  1  to  44.  Manual  labor.  In  this  ail  take 
part ;  some  as  shoemakers,  some  as  carpenters,  or 
rather  cabinet  makers,  and  some  as  tillers  of  the 
ground.  One  of  the  best  e.xercises  of  the  body, 
inasmuch  as  it  compels  the  idiot  to  walk  and  ba¬ 
lance  himself  unaided^  is  that  of  wheeling  a  bar- 
row,  charged  with  a  weight  proportionate  to  his 
strength.  The  most  stupid  may  be  soon  taught 
this.  Others,  more  intelligent,  wield  spade  and 
pickaxe  most  energetically  and  profitably  ;  but  no 
w’here  does  their  awakened  intelligence  appear 
more  satisfactorily  than  in  the  workshop  of  a 
cabinet-maker.  When  one  of  them  has  sawed 
through  a  plank,  or  nailed  together  two  pieces  of 
wood,  or  made  a  box,  his  smile  of  .satisfaction, — 
the  consequence  of  ‘  something  attempted,  some¬ 
thing  done,’ — the  real  result  of  which  he  can  es¬ 
timate, — is  beautiful  to  see.  Nor  is  their  work, 
by  any  means,  to  *be  ^despijjed.  With  one  cabinet 
maker  as  teacher  and  monitor,  they  performed, 
last  year,  all  the  work  necessary  for  their  school¬ 
room  and  dormitories,  as  well  as  for  a  good  part 
of  the  great  establishment  of  Bicetre.  At  shoe¬ 
making  they  show  intelligence,  but  this  is  too  se¬ 
dentary  an  occupation  for  them.  Some,  however, 
who  have  quilted  the  school,  work  at  it;  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  become  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners. 

“  After  this  manual  labor  they  dine,  and  after 
dinner  play  till  6d,  P.  M. 

“From  to  7.  Grammar  class;  the  lowest 
group  is  taught  to  articulate  syllables, — the  high¬ 
est,  as  much  as  in  any  grammar  school. 

“  From  7  to  8i  is  passed  in  reading  to  one 
another,  or  in  conversations  and  explanations  with 
the  teacher,  upon  things  which  may  e.xcite  the  re¬ 
flective  power;  two  evenings  in  the  week  this 
hour  is  devoted  to  a  concert  and  a  dance. 

“  After  this  comes  the  evening  prayer,  sung  by 
all ;  and  then,  fatigued,  but  happy,  they  retire  to 
rest. 

“  Such  is  a  day  at  the  school  of  Bi^etre. 
Every  Thursday  morning  the  teacher  takes  them 
to  walk  in  the  country,  and  then  inculcates  ele¬ 
mentary  notions  of  botany,  designating  by  their 
names,  and  impressing  by  smell,  taste,  and  sight, 
the  qualities  of  different  flowers  and  useful  ve¬ 
getables  which  they  see.  At  the  same  time  he 
explains,  by  locality,  the  first  elements  of  geo¬ 
graphy.  On  Saturday  evening  there  is  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tickets  of  good  conduct,  three  of  which,  I 
have  before  observed,  pay  the  rent  of  a  garden, 
and  one  of  which  may  buy  off,  for  another,  with 
the  consent  of  a  teacher,  the  punishment  ad¬ 
judged  for  certain  slight  acts  of  negligence.  You 
w’ill  see  at  once  the  effect  which  this  must  have 
upon  the  generous  sentiments  of  the  pupils.  The 
sentiment  of  possession  is  developed — the  rights 
of  property  taught ;  but  its  duties  and  its  true  plea¬ 
sures  are,  at  the  same  time,  impressed. 

“  These  tickets  of  good  conduct  are  given  also 
to  those  who  are  designated,  by  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves^  as  having  done  some  kind  and  generous  ac¬ 
tion, — as  having  been  seen  to  run  to  the  aid  of 
one  who  had  stumbled  at  play, —  who  had 
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divided  among  his  companions  the  bon-bons  he 
may  have  received  from  a  visitor,  or  who  had 
helped  in  any  way,  one  w’eaker  than  himself. 
Thus  they  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  good 
act’ons  in  one  another ;  but  they  are  most  posi¬ 
tively  forbidden  to  repeat  the  negligences  or  un¬ 
kind  conduct  which  they  may  observe.  The  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  monitors  is  sufficient  to  detect 
these  ;  and  even  were  it  not,  M.  Vallee  prefers 
that  they  should  go  unpunished,  rather  than  that 
they  should  serve  to  cherish  the  grovelling  senti¬ 
ments  of  envy  and  malice,  which  lurk  in  the  breast 
of  the  informer  and  the  scandal-monger.” — letter, 
p.ll. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written, 
the  first  number  of  a  new  quarterly  “  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Mental 
Pathology,”  has  been  published,*  under 
the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 
Among  the  excellent  and  very  interesting 
articles  in  this  number,  are  two  more  parti¬ 
cularly  connected  with  the  subject  before 
us  ;  namely,  “  Notes  on  the  Parisian  Luna- 
tie  Asylums,”  by  Henry  Hunt  Stubbs,  M.D. 
of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland;  and  “The 
Idiots  of  the  Bi^etre,”  by  Dr.  Sigmond. 
The  author  of  the  former  paper  corroborates 
all  that  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Conolly  and 
others,  as  to  the  wonderful  eflPects  of  educa¬ 
tional  training  upon  even  the  worst  cases  of 
idiotcy.  He  was  present  at  a  reunion  of 
eighty-four  boys,  idiots  and  epileptics,  in 
the  Bi^etre,  and  describes  them  as  going 
through  “  their  various  exercises  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  great  propriety ;”  and 
gives  the  following  affecting  and  appropriate 
song  sung  by  the  children. 

“  Transformons  le  monde  ou  nous  sommes, 
Reveillons  nos  sens  endormis, 

C’est  le  travail  qui  fait  leshommes, 
Travaillons,  iravaillons,  amis. 

La  fleur  a  sa  beaute  premiere, 

L’oiseau  rend  des  sons  differents, 

Et  le  bon  Dieu  dans  sa  lumiere 
Sourit  aux  petits  comrae  aux  grands. 

Chacun  a  son  lotd’heritage, 

Chacun  a  des  dons  detinis, 

Sommes  nous  exclus  du  partage? 

Enfans  que  Dieu  n’a  pas  benis ! 

Non  !  puisqu’ici  Ton  recommence, 

Tous  nos  organes  imparfaits, 

Et  qu’on  feconde  la  semence, 

Des  biens  que  le  ciel  nous  a  fait.”  j 

Dr.  Stubb  particularly  alludes  to  two 
idiots,  whom  at  first  sight  he  judged  inca¬ 
pable  of  improvement,  from  their  peculiarly 
repulsive  appearanee. 

“Nothing,”  he  says, “could  exceed  the  vacu- 

*  By  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
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ity  of  their  countenances,  with  large  protruding 
lustreless  eyes,  and  tongues  lolling  out  of  their 
mouths,  nor  the  wretched  appearance  of  their  bo¬ 
dies,  with  paralytic  arms  and  legs.  I  was  there¬ 
fore  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  these  two  scarcely 
human  ol^'ects  brought  in  their  chairs  to  a  small 
table  upon, which  dominoes  were  placed,  with 
which  they  played  a  game ;  and  it  became  evident 
that  all  was  not  lost  to  the  mind  even  for  them — 
they  became  interested  and  excited,  and  a  hideous 
joy  was  expressed  by  the  winner.” 

He  also  mentions  Charles  Emile,  an 
idiot  of  the  worst  class,  whose  name  is  met 
with  in  every  report  on  the  educational 
proceedings  at  the  Bi^etre,  and  whose  case, 
judging  from  the  description  recorded  of 
him  on  his  admission,  might  well  have 
been  deemed  hopeless.  This  poor  fellow 
he  found  in  the  workshops, 

**  Using  a  jack  plane  with  tolerable  steadiness, 
grinning  and  smiling,  quite  pleased  to  be  doing 
something ;  it  may  be,  to  be  thought  capable  of 

doing  anything . He  had  learned 

something  correctly,  he  knew  it  to  be  correct, 
and  took  pleasure  in  having  learned  it — no  mean 
advancement  from  the  former  idiotic  state,  horri¬ 
ble  to  contemplate,  of  this  individual,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  voracious,  cruel,  filthy  animal,  with 
the  worst  of  brutal  propensities.” 

Dr.  Sigmond,  in  the  second  paper  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  gives  a  resumi  of 
M.  Brierre  de  Beaumont’s  description  of 
the  scenes  witnessed  by  him  when  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  school  of  idiots.  This  gen¬ 
tleman’s  description  of  what  he  observed 
there  fully  confirms  previous  accounts,  and 
need  not  detain  us  longer  than  to  mention, 
that  the  doubts  previously  entertained  by 
him  as  to  the  bond  fide  nature  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitions,  were  completely  dispelled  by  the 
results  of  his  minute  inquiries  into  the 
inode  .of  teaching,  and  the  progress  made 
by  the  idiot  pupils  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  MM.  Vallee  and  Mallon. 

After  citing  the  above  conclusive  testi¬ 
mony  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  ad¬ 
duce  further  evidence  as  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  idiotic -and  imbecile  portion  of  the 
human  family,  but  we  will  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  another  quotation 
from  Mr.  Sumner’s  letter  to  Mr.  Howe,  in 
which  the  evidence  on  this  head  is  con¬ 
cisely  summed  up. 

The  fact,  I  have  said,  is  now  clearly  estab¬ 
lished,  that  idiots  may  be  educated  ;  that  the  reflec¬ 
tive  power  exists  within  them^and  may  he  awaken¬ 
ed  by  a  proper  system  of  instruction ;  that  they 
may  be  raised  from  the  filth  in  which  they  grovel 
to  the  attitude  of  men ;  that  they  may  be  taught 
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different  arts  which  will  enable  them  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood ;  and  .that,  although  their  intel¬ 
ligence  may  never,  perhaps,  be  developed  to  such 
a  point  as  to  render  them  the  authors  of  those 
generous  ideas  and  great  deeds  which  leave  a 
I  stamp  upon  an  age,  yet,  still,  they  may  attain  a 
respectable  mediocrity,  and  surpass,  in  mental 
power,  the  common  peasant  of  many  European 
states.” 

There  is,  however,  one  defect  in  the 
French  system,  which  must  be  briefly  al¬ 
luded  to.  The  schools  for  the  education  of 
idiots  are  conducted  in  the  same  buildings  as 
contain  patients  suffering  under  various  de¬ 
grees  and  stages  of  insanity.  This  should  not 
be  ;  each  of  these  classes  of  mental  malady 
should  have  an  asylum  especially  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  patients  laboring  under 
it ;  and  if  anything  can  reconcile  us  to  the 
long-continued  neglect  of  the  hapless  im¬ 
becile,  it  is  the  knowledge  that  the  case  of 
patients  characterized  by  mental  deficien¬ 
cies  not  admissible  into  institutions  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
having  at  length  attracted  attention,  active 
measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  for 
them  the  benefits  of  an  asylum  expressly 
devoted  to  their  peculiar  case,  instead  of 
placing  them  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
insane,  which  would  probably  have  been 
the  case  had  any  active  measures  been 
tal^en  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  idiot,  before  the  necessity  of  separat¬ 
ing  the  two  classes  of  mental  infirmity  was 
fully  recognised. 

And  this  brings  ns  to  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  our  task — that  of  announcing  that 
in  England  too  the  claims  of  the  poor  in¬ 
nocent  are  at  length  admitted,  '.ind  that 
public  sympathy  for  the  mentally  deficient 
is  no  longer  to  be  exhausted  in  barren  and 
fruitless  pity  for  his  unprotected  condition. 
After  years  of  neglect,  ridicule,  and  ill- 
treatment,  with  no  attempt  to  ameliorate 
his  condition,  a  society  has  at  length 
sprung  up  in  the  metropolis,  the  proper 
object  of  whose  care  is  declared  to  be  “  the 
idiot ^  without  regard  to  sex  or  place  and 
its  design,  “  not  merely  to  take  the  idiot 
under  its  care,  but  especially,  by  the  skil¬ 
ful  and  earnest  application  of  the  best 
means  in  his  education  to  prepare  him,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  the  duties  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life.”  The  Association  originated 
in  July  last  with  a  few  benevolent  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  provi¬ 
sional  committee  with  the  view  of  carrying 
out  the  object  they  had  at  heart.  After 
various  preliminary  steps,*  including  a  visit 
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to  the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  a.scer- 
taining  more  precisely  what  had  there  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  education  ;  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
on  the  27th  of  October  last,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  George  Carroll,  in  the  chair ; 
when  the  first  resolution  passed  was  to  the 
effect  that  ‘‘it  is  most  desirable  that  an 
asylum  bo  provided  for  the  care  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  idiot ;  and  that  it  be  forthwith 
begun.”  At  this  meeting  men  of  influence 
and  wealth,  of  different  shades  of  political 
opinion,  and  belonging  to  various  religious 
denominations,  were  assembled  together  in 
harmony  ;  it  was  one  of  those  rare  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  so  many  discordant  ele¬ 
ments  could  mingle  without  a  conflict,  and 
which  when  they  do  occur,  ever  raise  a  wish 
that  they  were  more  frequent.  The  claims 
of  the  poor  idiot  were  warmly  and  elo¬ 
quently  advocated  by  the  various  speakers  ; 
all  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  a  regular  staff  of  officers  was  formed, 
a  board  of  directors  established,  and  all 
the  usual  machinery  put  in  motion  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Association  : 
besides  which,  the  sinews  of  war,  in  the 
shape  of  sub.scriptions  and  donations,  seem 
to  have  been  supplied  with  a  liberality 
equal  to  the  need ;  and  everything  appa¬ 
rently  promises  a  successful  career  to  this 
labor  of  love.  Indeed,  so  promising  are 
the  prospects  of  the  Association,  even  at 
this  early  stage  of  their  proceedings,  that 
they  have  already  elected  eleven  or  twelve 
children  with  deficient  mental  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  the  first  reeipients  of  those  educa¬ 
tional  measures  which  are,  we  trust,  des¬ 
tined  to  result  in  a  rich  harvest  of  the 
purest  pleasure  to  the  promoters  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  of  benefit  to  the  objeefs  of 
their  bounty. 

Having  now,  as  we  hope,  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  idiot  is  capable  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  education,  a  fact  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  previously  doubted  ;  as  well 
as  shown  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of 
some  measures,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  hu¬ 
manity,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  our  fellows  laboring 
under  mental  deficiencies ;  we  gladly  adopt 
the  language  of  a  powerful  appeal  promul¬ 
gated  on  behalf  of  the  infant  “  Asylum  for 
Idiots,”  the  object  of  which  institution  is 
to  “  educate  the  idiot,  especially  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  periods  of  life.”  ^ 

“  It  proposes  to  do  this  by  the  strenuous  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  most  skilful  means,  appropriate  to 


I  the  object  before  us,  and  worthy  of  the  country  in 
i  which  we  dwell.  It  proposes  that  the  benefit  of 
the  first  efibrts  shall  supply  relief  chiefly  to  the 
middlie  and  poorer  classes ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
become  a  model  and  a  motive  for  improvement  in 
our  pauper  institutions.  It  will  be,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  an  effort  of  charity.  It  will  help  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  and  it  will  proffer  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  who  would  otherw’ise  be  called  to 
bear  a  burden  that  is  intolerable. 

“  Those  who  make  this  appeal  do  it  w’ith  con¬ 
fidence — the  confidence  of  those  who  have  before 
challenged  public  ‘benevolence,  and  not  in  vain. 
Can  it  be  in  vain  now  ?  It  is  for  the  poor,  poor 
idiot  they  plead — for  the  idiot,  the  low’est  of  all 
the  objects  of  Christian  sympathy — for  the  idiot, 
most  needing  charity,  and  for  whom  charity  has 
done  nothing.  We  ask  that  he  may  he  elevated 
from  existence  into  life — from  animal  being  to 
manhood — from  vacancy  and  unconsciousness  to 
reason  and  reflection.  We  ask  that  his  .soul  may 
be  disimprisoned ;  that  he  may  look  forth  from 
the  body  with  meaning  and  intelligence  on  a  world 
full  of  expression  ;  that  he  may,  as  a  fellow,  dis¬ 
course  W’ith  his  fellows ;  that  he  maycea.se  to  be  a 
burden  on  society,  and  become  a  blessing ;  that  he 
may  be  qualified  to  know  his  maker,  and  look  be¬ 
yond  our  present  imperfect  modes  of  being  to  per¬ 
fected  life  in  a  glorious  and  everlasting  future.” 

We  take  leave  of  the  subject,  bidding 
this  nobly  conceived  institution  “  God 
speed !”  and  with  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that,  ere  long,  similar  establishments  will 
spring  up  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  cases  qualified  by  their  peculiar  defici¬ 
encies  for  admission  into  them. 


Gfpicial  Rewards  op  Scien'ce  and  op  Door¬ 
keepers. — A  correspondent  of  the  Athenanm  points 
out  from  last  year’s  estimates  the  various  amounts 
received  by  certain  officers  connected  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments,  contrasting  the  salaries  received 
by  persons  whose  duties  require  no  education  with 
the  pay  of  men  of  high  attainments.  Thus  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Commons  receives 
£874  per  annum,  while  the  Astronomer-Royal  is 
paid  £74  a  year  less;  the  Hydrographer  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Al¬ 
manac,  having  only'£500  per  annum  each.  The 
messengers  and  deliverers  oi  the  votes  of  Parliament 
[  get  £300  a-year  a-piece,  which  is  more  b)  £50  per 
annum  than  is  paid  to  the  professor  of  fortifications 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy ;  more  by  £60  per 
annum  than  is  allowed  to  the  senior  assistant  of  the 
MS.  department,  British  Museum;  and  more  by 
£90  a-year  than  the  second  assistant  royal  astrono¬ 
mer  gets.  The  hall  porter  at  the  Admiralty  has 
£160  per  annum,  while  the  dole  of  the  third  assist¬ 
ant  astronomer  royal  is  £  150  a-year. 
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From  Bentley'*  Mitcelleny. 

THE  SIX  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD, 

/ 

BY  PROFESSOR  CREASY. 

( 

Those  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event  wonld  have  essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  wmrld  in 
all  its  subsequent  scenes. — Hallam. 

*  • 

No.'  IV.-^RMINIUS’S  VICTORY  OVER  THE  ROMAN  LEGIONS  UNDER  VARUS. 


To  a  truly  illustrious  Frenchman,  whose 
reverses  as  a  minister  can  never  obscure 
his  achievements  in  the  world  of  letters, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  profound,  and 
most  eloquent  estimate  that  we  possess  of 
the  importance  of  the  Germanic  element  in 
European  civilization,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  human  race  is  indebted  to  those 
brave  warriors  who  long  were  the  uncon- 
quered  antagonists,  and  finally  became  the 
conquerors  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Twenty  eventful  years  have  passed  away 
since  M.  Guizot  delivered  from  the  chair 
of  modern  history  at  Paris  his  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  During  those  years  the  spirit  of 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  germs  and  primary 
developments  of  existing  instilutions  has 
become  more  and  more  active  and  univer¬ 
sal,  and  the  merited  celebrity  of  M.  Gui¬ 
zot’s  work  has  proportionally  increased. 
Its  admirable  analysis  of  the  complex  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  organizations  of  which  the 
modern  civilized  world  is  made  up,  must 
have  led  thousands  to  trace  with  keener  in¬ 
terest  the  great  crisis  of  times  past,  by 
which  the  characteristics  of  the'  present 
were  determined.  The  narrative  of  one  of 
these  great  crises,  of  the  epoch  a.  d  9,  when 
Germany  took  up  arms  for  her  indepen¬ 
dence  against  Roman  invasion,  has  for  us 
this  special  attraction — that  it  forms  part 
of  our  own  national  history.  Had  Armi- 
nius  been  supine  or  unsuccessful,  our  Ger¬ 
manic  ancestors  would  have  been  enslaved 
or  exterminated  in  their  original  seats 
along  the  Eyder  and  the  Elbe.  This  is¬ 
land  would  never  have  borne  the. name  of 
England,  .and  “  we,  this  great  English  na¬ 
tion,  whose  race  and  language  are  now 
overrunning  the  earth,  from  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,”  would  have  been  utterly  cut 
off  from  existence. 

Arnold  may,  indeed,  go  too  far  in  hold¬ 
ing  that  we  are  wholly  unconnected  in  race 
with  the  Romans  and  Britons  who  inhabit¬ 
ed  this  country  before  the  coming-over  of 
the  Saxons ;  that,  “  nationally  speaking. 


the  history  of  Caesar’s  invasion  has  no  more 
to  do  with  us  than  the  natural  history  of 
the  animals  which  then  inhabited  our  fo¬ 
rests.”  There  seems  ample  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Romanized  Celts  whom  our 
Teutonic  forefathers  found  here,  influenced 
materially  the  character  of  our  nation.  But 
the  mainstream  of  our  people  was  and'is 
Germanic.  Our  language  alone  decisively 
proves  this.  Arminius  is  far  more  truly 
one  of  our  national  heroes  than  Caracta- 
cus :  and'itwasour  own  primeval  father- 
land  that  the  brave  German  rescued  when 
he  slaughtered  the  Roman  legions  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  in  the  maishy  glens  between 
the  Lippe  and  the  Ems. 

Dark  and  disheartening  even  to  heroic 
spirits  must  have  seemed  the  prospects  of 
Germany  when  Arminius  planned  the  general 
rising  of  his  countrymen  against  Rome.  Half 
the  land  was  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons  ; 
and,  what  was  worse,  many  of  the  Germans 
seemed  patiently  acquiescent  in  their  state 
of  bondage.  The  braver  portion,  whose 
patriotism  could  be  relied  on,  was  ill-armed 
and  undi^iplined ;  while  the  enemy’s 
troops  consisted  of  veterans  in  the  highest 
state  of  equipment  and  training^  familiar¬ 
ized  with  victory,  and  commanded  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  proved  skill  and  valor.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  Rome  seemed  boundless ;  her  te¬ 
nacity  of  purpose  was  believed  to  be  in¬ 
vincible..  There  was  no  hope  of  foreign 
sympathy  or  aid ;  for  “  the  self-governing 
powers  that  had  filled  the  old  world  had 
bent  one  after  another  before  the  rising 
power  of  Rome,  and  had  vanished.  The 
earth  seemed  left  void  of  independent  na¬ 
tions.”* 

The  German  chieftain  knew  well  the  gi¬ 
gantic  power  of  the  oppressor.  Arminius 
was  no  rude  savage,  fighting  out  of  mere 
animal  instinct,  or  in  ignorance  of  the 
might  of  his  adversary.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  Roman  language  and  civilization  ; 
he  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies ;  he 

♦  Ranke. 
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had  been  admitted  to  the  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  eques¬ 
trian  order.  It  was  part  of  the  subtle  po¬ 
licy  of  Rome  to  confer  rank  and  privileges 
on  the  youth  of  the  leading  families  in  the 
nations  which  she  wished  to  enslave. 
Among  other  young  German  chieftains,  Ar- 
minius  and  his  brother,  who  were  the  heads 
of  the  noblest  house  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Cherusci,  had  been  selected  as  fit  objects 
for  the  exercise  of  this  insidious  system. 
Roman  refinements  and  dignities  succeeded 
in  denationalizing  the  brother,  who  assum¬ 
ed  the  Roman  name  of  Flavius,  and  adher¬ 
ed  to  Rome  throughout  all  her  wars  against 
his  country.  Arminius  remained  unbought 
by  honors  or  wealth,  uncorrupted  by  re¬ 
finement  dr  luxury.  He  aspired  to  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  Roman  enmity  ahigher  title  than 
ever  could  have  been  given  him  by  Roman 
favor.  It  is  in  the  page  of  Rome’s  greatest 
historian  that  his  name  has  come  down  to 
us  with  the  proud  addition  of  “  Liberator 
hand  dubie.Germaniae.”* 

Often  must  the  young  chieftain,  while 
meditating  the  exploit  which  has  thus  im¬ 
mortalized  him,  have  anxiously  revolved  in 
his  mind  the  fate  of  the  many  great  men 
who  had  been  crushed  in  the  attempt  which 
ho  was  about  to  renew, — the  attempt  to 
stay  the  chariot-wheels  of  triumphant 
Rome.  Could  he  hope  to  succeed  where 
Hannibal  and  Mithridates  had  perished  ? 
What  had  been  the  doom  of  Viriathus  ?  and 
what  warning  against  vain  valor  was  written 
on  the  desolate  site  where  Numahtia  once 
had  flourished  ?  Nor  was  a  caution  wanting 
in  scenes  nearer  home  and  more  recent  times. 
The  Gauls  had  fruitlessly  struggled  for  eight 
years  against  Caesar  ;  and  the  gallant  Ver- 
oingetorix,  who  in  the  last  year  of  the 
war  had  roused  all  his  countrymen  to 
insurrection,  who  had  cut  olf  Roman  de¬ 
tachments,  and  brought  Caesar  himself  to 
the  extreme  of  peril  at  Alesia — ^he,  too, 
had  finally  succumbed,  had  been  led  cap¬ 
tive  in  Caesar’s  triumph,  and  had  then  been 
butchered  in  cold  blood  in  a  Roman  dun¬ 
geon. 

It  was  true  that  Rome  was  no  longer  the 
great  military  republic,  which  for  so  many 
ages  had  shattered  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  Her  system  of  government  was 
changed  ;  and  after  a  century  of  revolution 
and  civil  war  she  had  placed  herself  under 
the  despotism  of  a  single  ruler.  But  the 
discipline  of  her  troops  was  yet  unimpaired, 

♦  Tacitus,  Annals,  H.  88. 


jand  her  warlike  spirit  seemed  unabated. 

I  The  first  years  of  the  empire  had  been  sig- 
inalized  by  conquests  as  valuable  as  any 
:  gained  by  the  republic  in  a  corresponding 
!  period.  The  generals  of  Augustus  had  ex- 
j  tended  the  Roman  frontier  from  the  Alps 
1  to  the  Danube,  and  had  reduced  into  sub- 
jeetion  the  large  and  important  countries 
I  that  now  form  the  territories  of  all  Austria, 

;  south  of  that  river,  and  of  East  Switzer- 
jland.  Lower  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  the 
Valtelline,  and  the  Tyrol.  While  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Roman  arms  thus  pressed  the 
Germans  from  the  south,  still  more  formi- 
!  dablc  inroads  had  been  made  by  the  Imperial 
legions  on  the  west.  Roman  armies  moving 
from  the  province  of  Gaul,  established 
a  chain  of  fortresses  along  the  right  as  well 
I  as  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  a  se- 
i  ries  of  victorious  campaigns,  advanced  their 
;  eagles  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  whieh  now  seem- 
I  ed  added  to  the  list  of  vassal  rivers,^  to  the 
I  Nile,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Danube, 

I  the  Tagus,  the  Seine,  and  many  more,  that 

■  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Tiber. 

I  Roman  fleets  also  sailing  from  the  harbors 
of  Gaul  along  the  German  coasts  and  up 
the  estuaries,  co-operated  with  the  land- 
I  forces  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  display, 

I  even  more  decisively  than  her  armies,  her 
overwhelming  superiority  over  the  rude 
j  Germanic  tribes.  Throughout  the  territo- 
I  ry  thus  invaded,  the  Romans  had  with  their 
usual  military  skill  established  fortified 
posts ;  and  a  powerful  army  of  oecupation 
I  was  kept  on  mot,  ready  to  move  instantly 
Ion  any  spot  where  any  popular  outbreak 
might  be  attempted. 

Vast,  however,  and  admirably  organized 
as  the  fabric  of  Roman  power  appeared  on 
j  the  frontiers  and  in  the  provinces,  there  was 
I  rottenness  at  the  core.  In  Rome’s  unceas- 
1  ing  hostilities  with  foreign  foes,  and  still 
more,  in  her  long  series  of  desolating  eivil 
jwars,  the  free  middle  classes  of  Italy  had 
almost  wholly  disappeared.  Above  the 
I  position  which  they  had  occupied  an  oligar- 
I  chy  of  wealth  had  reared  itself :  beneath  that 
j  position  a  degraded  mass  of  poverty  and  mi- 

■  sery  was  fermenting.  Slaves,  Jthe  chance 
I  sweepings  of  every  conquered  country,  shoals 
j  of  Africans,  Sardinians,  Asiatics,  Illyrians, 
and  others  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
1  lation  of  the  Peninsula.  The  foulest  pro- 
I  fligacy  of  manners  was  general  in  all  ranks. 

I  In  universal  weariness  of  revolution  and 
I  civil  war,  and  in  consciousness  of  being  too 
j  debased  for  self-government  the  nation  had 

submitted  itself  to  the  absolute  authority 
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of  Augustus.  Adulation  was  now  the  chief 
function  of  the  Senate:  and  the  gifts  of 
genius  and  accomplishments  of  art  were 
devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  eloquently 
false  panegyrics  upon  the  prince  and  his 
favorite  courtiers.  With  bitter  indigna¬ 
tion  must  the  German  chieftain  have  be¬ 
held  all  this,  and  contrasted  with  it  the 
rough  worth  of  his  own  countrymen  : — their 
bravery,  their  fidelity  to  their  word,  their 
manly  independence  of  spirit,  their  love  of 
their  national  free  institutions,  and  their  | 
loathing  of  every  pollution  and  meanness. 
Above  all,  he  must  have  thought  of  the ! 
domestic  virtues'  that  hallowed  a  German  ^ 
home ;  of  the  respect  there  shewn  to  the  | 
female  character,  and  of  the  pure  affection : 
by  which  that  respect  was  repaid.  His' 
soul  must  have  burned  within  him  at  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  race  yielding  to  | 
these  debased  Italians.  j 

Still,  to  persuade  the  Germans  to  com-, 
bine,  in  spite  of  their  frequent  feuds  among 
themselves,  in  one  sudden  outbreak  against 
Rome ; — to  keep  the  scheme  concealed 
from  the  Romans  until  the  hour  for  action 
arrived  ;  and  then,  without  possessing  a  sin-, 
gle  walled  town,  without  military  stores,' 
without  training,  to  teach  his  inrurgent 
countrymen  to  defeat  veteran  armies,  and 
storm  fortifications,  seemed  so  perilous  an 
enterprise,  that  probably  Arminius  would 
have  receded  from  it,  had  not  a  stronger ; 
feeling  even  than  patriotism  urged  him  on.  j 
Among  the  Germans  of  high  rank,  who  had  i 
most  readily  submitted  to  the  invaders,  and 
become  zealous  partizans  of  Roman  au¬ 
thority,  was  a  chieftain  named  Segestes.  i 
His  daughter,  Thusnelda,  was  preeminent 
among  the  noble  maidens  of  Germany. ' 
Arminius  had  sought  her  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  but  Segestes,  who  probably  discern¬ 
ed  the  young  chiefs  disaffection  to  Rome,  ■ 
forbade  his  suit,  and  strove  to  preclude  all 
communication  between  him  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  Thusnelda,  however  sympathized  far 
more  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  lover,} 
than  with  the  time-serving  policy  of  herj 
father.  An  elopement  baffled  the  precau¬ 
tions  of  Segestes ;  who,  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  preventing  the  marriage,  accused 
Arminius,  before  the  Roman  governor,  of 
having  carried  off  his  daughter,  and  of 
planing  treason  against  Rome.  Thus  as¬ 
sailed,  and  dreading  to  see  his  bride  torn 
from  him  by  the  officials  of  the  foreign  op¬ 
pressor,  Arminius  delayed  no  longer,  but 
bent  all  his  energies  to  organize  and  ci- 


jecute  a  general  insurrection  of  the  great 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  who  hitherto  had 
submitted  in  sullen  hatred  to  the  Roman 
dominion. 

A  change  of  governors  had  recently  taken 
place,  which,  while  it  materially  favored 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  insurgents, 
served,  by  the  immediate  aggravation  of 
the  Roman  oppressions  which  it  produced 
to  make  the  native  population  more  univer¬ 
sally  eager  to  take  arms.  Tiberius,  he  who 
was  afterwards  emperor,  had  recently  been 
recalled  from  the  command  in  Germany, 
and  sent  into  Pannonia  to  put  down  a  dan¬ 
gerous  revolt  which  had  broken  out  against 
the  Romans  in  that  province.  The  German 
patriots  were  thus  delivered  from  the  stern 
supervision  of  one  of  the  most  suspicious  of 
mankind,  and  were  also  relieved  from  hav¬ 
ing  to  contend  against  the  high  military  ta¬ 
lents  of  a  veteran  commander,  who  tho¬ 
roughly  understood  their  national  character, 
and  also  the  nature  of  the  country,  which 
he  himself  had  principally  subdued.  In  the 
room  of  Tiberius,  Augustus  sent  into  Ger¬ 
many  Quintilius  Varus,  who  had  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Pro-consulate  of  Syria. 
Varns  was  a  true  representative  of  the  high¬ 
er  classes  of  the  Romans,  among  whom  a 
general  taste  for  literature,  a  keen  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  all  intellectual  qualifications,  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
and  practice  of  their  own  national  jurispru¬ 
dence,  a  careful  training  in  the  schools  of 
the  Rhetoricians,  and  a  fondness  for  either 
partaking  in  or  watching  the  intellectual 
strife  of  forensic  oratory,  had  become  gene¬ 
rally  diffused,  without,  however,  having  hu¬ 
manized  the  old  Roman  spirit  of  cruel  in¬ 
difference  for  human  feelings  and  human 
sufferings,  and  without  acting  as  the  least 
checks  on  unprincipled  avarice  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  on  habitual  and  poss  profligacy. 
Accustomed  to  govern  the  depraved  and  de¬ 
based  natives  of  Syria,  a  country  where 
courage  in  man,  and  virtue  in  woman,  had 
for  centuries  been  unknown.  Varus  thought 
that  he  might  gratify  his  licentious  and  ra¬ 
pacious  passions  with  equal  impunity  among 
the  high-minded  sons  and  pure-spirited 
daughters  of  Germany.  VV^hen  the  general 
of  an  army  sets  the  example  of  outrages  of 
this  description,  he  is  soon  faithfully  imi¬ 
tated  by  bis  officers,  and  surpassed  by  his 
still  more  brutal  soldiery.  The  Romans 
now  habitually  indulged  in  those  violations 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  shrine,  and 
those  insults  upon  honor  and  modesty  by 
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wbicli  far  less  gallant  spirits  than  those  of 
our  Teutonic  ancestors  have  often  been 
maddened  into  insurrection.* 

Arminius  found  among  the  other  German 
chiefs  many  who  sympathized  with  him  in 
his  indignation  at  their  country’s  abase¬ 
ment,  and  many  whom  private  wrongs  had 
stung  yet  more  deeply.  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  collecting  bold  leaders  for  an 
attack  on  the  oppressors,  and  little  fear  of 
the  population  not  rising  readily  at  those 
leaders’  call.  But  to  declare  open  war 
against  Rome,  and  to  encounter  Varus’ 
army  in  a  pitched  battle,  would  have  been 
merely  rushing  upon  certain  destruction. 
Varus  had  three  legions  under  him,  a  force 
which,  after  allowing  for  detachments,  can¬ 
not  be  estimated  at  less  than  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  Roman  infantry.  He  had  also  eight 
or  nine  hundred  Roman  cavalry,  and  at  least 
an  equal  number  of  horse  and  foot  sent  from , 
the  allied  states,  or  raised  among  those 
provincials  that  had  not  received  the  Roman 
franchise. 

It  was  not  merely  the  number  but  the 
quality  of  this  force  that  made  them  formi¬ 
dable  ;  and  however  contemptible  Varus 
might  be  as  a  general,  Arminius  well  knew 
how  admirably  the  Roman  armies  were  or¬ 
ganized  and  officered,  and  how  perfectly  the 
legionaries  understood  every  manojuvre  and 
every  duty  which  the  varying  emergencies 
of  a  stricken  field  might  require.  Strata- 

•  1  cannot  forbear  quoting  Macaulay’s  beautifal 
lines,  where  he  describes  how  similar  outrages  in 
the  early  times  of  Rome  goaded  the  Plebeians  to 
rise  against  the  Patricians. 

‘‘  Heap  heavier  still  the  fetters ;  bar  closer  stifl  the 
grate ; 

Patient  as  sheep  we  yidd  us  up  unto  your  cruel 
hate. 

But  by  the  shades  beneath  us,  and  li)'  the  gods 
atove, 

Add  nut  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  still  naore  cruel 
love. 

Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life — 
The  sweer,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  j 
wife. 

The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vext  soul 
endures, 

The  kiss  in  which  he  half  forgets  even  such  a  yoke 
as  yours. 

Still  let  the  maiden’s  beauty  swell  the  father’s  breast 
with  pride ; 

Still  let  the  bridegroom’s  arms  enfold  an  unpolluted 
bride. 

Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wTong,  the  unutterable 
shame, 

That  turns  the  coward’s  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard’s 
blood  to  flame ; 

Lest,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our 
despair. 

And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much 
the  wretched  dare.” 


gem  was,  therefore,  indispensable  ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  blind  Varus  to  their 
schemes  until  a  favorable  opportunity 
should  arrive  for  striking  a  decisive  blow. 

For  this  purpose,  the  German  confederates 
frequented  the  head-quarters  of  Varus, 
which  seem  to  have  been  near  the  centre  of 
the  modern  country  of  Westphalia,  where 
the  Roman  general  conducted  himself  with 
all  the  arrogant  security  of  the  governor  of 
a  perfectly  submissive  province.  There 
Varus  gratified  at  once  his  vanity,  his  rhe¬ 
torical  tastes,  ’and  his  avarice,  by  bolding 
courts,  to  which  he  summoned  the  Germans 
for  the  settlement  of  all  their  di-sputes, 
while  a  bar  of  Roman  advocates  attended  to 
argue  the  cases  before  the  tribunal  of  Varus, 
who  did  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  exact¬ 
ing  court-fees  and  accepting  bribes.  Varus 
trusted  implicitly  to  the  respect  which  the 
Germans  pretended  to  pay  to  his  abilities 
as  a  judge,  and  to  the  interest  which  they 
affected  to  take  in  the  forensic  eloquence  of 
their  conquerors.  Meanwhile  a  succession 
of  heavy  rains  rendered  the  country  more 
difficult  for  the  operations  of  regular  troops, 
and  Arminius,  seeing  that  the  infatuation 
of  Varus  was  complete,  secretly  directed  the 
tribes  in  Lower  Saxony  to  revolt.  This 
was  represented  to  Varus  as  an  occasion 
which  required  his  prompt  attendance  at  the 
spot ;  but  he  was  kept  in  studied  ignorance 
of  its  being  part  of  a  concerted  natipnal 
rising  ;  and  he  still  looked  on  Arminius  as 
his  submissive  vassal,  whose  aid  he  might 
rely  on  in  facilitating  the  march  of  bis 
troops  against  the  rebels,  and  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  local  disturbance.  He  therefore  set 
his  army  in  motion,  and  marched  eastward 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Lippe. 
For  some  distance  his  route  lay  along  a 
level  plain ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  tract  be¬ 
tween  the  curve  of  the  upper  part  of  that 
stream  and  the  sources  of  the  Ems,  the 
country  assumes  a  very  different  character  ; 
and  here,  in  the  territory  of  the  modern 
little  principality  of  Lippe,  it  was  that  Ar- 
I  minius  had  fixed  the  scene  of  his  enter- 
!  prize. 

I  A  woody  and  hiHy  region  intervenes  bc- 
j  tween  the  heads  of  the  two  rivers,  and  forms 
the  water-shed  of  their  streams.  This  re¬ 
gion  still  retains  the  name  (Teutonbergei 
wald — Teutobergiensis  saltus)  which  it  bort 
'  in  the  days  of  Arminius.  The  nature  of  the 
'  ground  has  probably  also  remained  unalter 
j  ed.  The  eastern  part  of  it,  round  Detwold 
I  is  described  by  a  modern  German  scholar. 

I  Dr.  Plate,  as  being  a  “  table-land  inter 
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seated  by  nmnerous  deep  and  narrow  val- :  of  the  most  open  and  firm  spots  which  they 
leys,  which  in  some  places  form  small  plains, :  could  force  their  way  to,  the  Romans  halted 
surrounded  by  steep  mountains  and  rocks,  j  for  the  night,  and,  faithful  to  their  national 
and  only  accessible  by  narrow  defiles.  All  discipline  and  tactics,  formed  their  camp 
the  valleys  are  traversed  by  rapid  streams,  I  amid  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  rapidly 
shallow  in  the  dry  season,  but  subject  to  [thronging  foes,  with  the  elaborate  toil  and 
sudden  swellings  in  autumn  and  .winter.  1  systematic  skill,  the  traces  of  which  are  im- 
The  vast  forests  which  cover  the  summits  ]  pressed  permanently  on  the  soil  of  so  many 
and  slopes  of  the  hills  consist  chiefly  of  European  countries,  attesting  the  presence 
oak  ;  there  is  little  underwood,  and  both  j  in  the  olden  time  of  the  imperial  eagles, 
men  and  horse  would  move  with  ease  in  the  i  On  the  morrow  the  Romans  renewed  their 


forests  if  the  ground  were  not  broken  by!  march;  the  veteran  officers  who  served 
gulleys,  or  rendered  impracticable  by  fallen  under  Varus,  now  probably  directing  the 
trees.’’  This  is  the  district  to  which  Varus  operations,  and  hoping  to  find  the  Germans 
is  supposed  to  have  marched;  and  Dr.  drawn  up  to  meet  them  ;  ii>  which  case  they 
Plate  adds,  that  “  the  names  of  several  relied  on  their  own  superior  discipline  and 
localities  on  and  near  that  spot  seem  to  in-  tactics  for  such  a  victory  as  should  reassure 
dicate  that  a  great  battle  has  once  been  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  Arminiua 
fought  there.  We  find  the  names  ‘das  was  far  too  sage  a  commander  to  lead  on  his 
Winnefeld’  (the  field  of  victory),  ‘  die  followers  with  their  unwieldy  broadswords 
Knochenbahn’  (the  bone-lane),  ‘die  and  inefficient  defensive  armor,  against  the 
Knochenleke’  (the  bone-brook),  ‘derl  Roman  legionaries,  fully  armed  with  hel- 
Mordkessel’  (the  kettle  of  slaughter),  and !  met,  cuirass,  greaves,  and  shield,  who  were 
others.”  j  skilled  to  commence  the  conflict  with  a  mur- 

Contrary  to  the  usual  strict  principles  of  |  derous  volley  of  heavy  javeFines,  hurled  upon 
Roman  discipline  Varus  had  suffered  his  i  the  foe  when  a  few  yards  distant,  and  then, 
army  to  be  accompanied  and  impeded  by!  with  their  short  cut-and-thrust  swords,  to  hew 
an  immense  train  of  baggage  wagons,  |  their  way  through  all  opposition  ;  preserv- 
and  by  a  rabble  of  camp  followers;  as  if ! ing  the  utmost  steadiness  and  coolness,  and 
his  troops  had  been  merely  changing  their  |  obeying  each  word  of  command  in  the  midst 
quarters  in  a  friendly  country.  When  the !  of  strife  and  slaughter  with  the  same  pro¬ 
long  array  quitted  the  firm  level  ground,  i  cision  and  alertness  as  if  upon  parade, 
and  began  to  wind  its  way  among  the  woods,  Arininius  suffered  the  Romans  to  march  out 
the  marshes,  and  the  ravines,  the  difficul-:from  their  camp,  to  form  first  in  a  line  for 
ties  of  the  march,  even  without  the  inter- j  action,  and  then  in  column  for  marching, 
vention  of  an  armed  foe,  became  fearfully  j  without  the  show  of  opposition.  For  some 
apparent.  In  many  places  the  soil,  sodden ;  distance  Varus  was  allowed  to  move  on, 
with  rain,  was  impracticable  for  cavalry  and!  only  harassed  by  slight  skirmishes,  but 
even  for  infantry,  until  the  trees  had  been '  struggling  with  difficulty  through  the  bro- 
felled,  and  a  rude  embankment  formed  ken  ground,  the  toil  and  distress  of  his  men 
through  the  morass.  j  being  aggravated  by  heavy  torrents  of  rain, 

The  duties  of  the  engineer  were  familiar  which  burst  upon  the  devoted  legions,  as  if 
to  all  who  served  in  the  Roman  ranks,  the  angry  gods  of  Germany  were  pouring 
But  the  crowd  and  confusion  of  the  columns  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  the  in- 


erabarrassed  the  working  parties  of  the 
soldiery,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  toil  and 
disorder  the  word  was  suddenly  passed 
through  their  rank  that  the  rear-guard  was 
attacked  by  the  barbarians.  Varus  resolv¬ 
ed  on  pressing  forward,  but  a  heavy  dis¬ 
charge  of  missiles  from  the  woods  on  either 
flank  taught  him  how  serious  was  the  peril, 
and  he  saw  his  best  men  falling  round  him 
without  the  opportunity  of  retaliation  ;  for 
his  light-armed  auxiliaries,  who  were  prin¬ 
cipally  of  Germanic  race,  now  rapidly  de¬ 
serted,  and  it  was  impossible  to  deploy  the 
legionaries  on  such  broken  ground  for  a 
charge  against  the  enemy.  Choosing  one 


vaders.  But  when  fatigue  and  discourage¬ 
ment  had  begun  to  betray  themselves  in  the 
Roman  ranks,  and  a  spot  was  reached  which 
Arminius  had  rendered  additionally  difficult 
of  passage  by  barricades  of  hewn  trees,  the 
fierce  shouts  of  the  Germans  pealed  through 


I 


the  gloom  of  the  forests,  and  in  thronging 
multitudes  they  assailed  the  flanks  of  the 
invaders,  pouring  in  clouds  of  darts  on  the 
encumbered  legionarijs  as  they  struggled 
up  the  glens  or  floundered  in  the  morasses, 
■and  watching  every  opportunity  of  charg¬ 


ing  ihrough  the  intervals  of  the  disjointed 
column,  and  so  cutting  off  the  communica- 
[tion  between  its  several  brigades;  Varus 
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now  ordered  the  troops  to  be  countermarch¬ 
ed,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  nearest  Ro¬ 
man  garrison  on  the  Lippe.  But  retreat  now 
was  as  impracticable  as  advance  ;  and  the 
falling  back  of  the  Romans  only  augmented 
the  courage  of  their  assailants,  and  caused 
fiercer  and  more  frequent  charges  on  the 
flanks  of  the  disheartened  army.  The 
Roman  officer  who  commanded  the  cavalry, 
Numonius  Vala,Tode  off  with  his  squadrons 
in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  by  thus  aban¬ 
doning  his  comrades.  Unable  to  keep  to¬ 
gether,  or  force  their  way  across  the  woods 
and  swamps,  the  horsemen  were  overpower¬ 
ed  in  detail  and  slaughtered  to  the  last 
man.  The  Roman  infantry  still  held  to¬ 
gether  and  resisted,  but  more  through  the 
instinct  of  discipline  and  bravery  than  from 
any  hope  of  success  or  escape.  Varus, 
after  being  severely  wounded  in  a  charge  of 
the  Germans  against  his  part  of  the  column, 
committed  suicide  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  those  whom  he  had  so  exasperated 
by  his  oppression.  One  of  the  lieutenant- 
generals  of  the  army  fell  fighting  ;  the  other 
surrendered  to  the  enemy.  But  mercy  to 
a  fallen  foe  had  never  been  a  Roman  virtue, 
and  those  among  their  ranks  who  now  laid 
down  their  arms  in  hope  of  quarter,  drank 
deep  of  the  cup  of  suffering  which  Rome 
had  held  to  the  lips  of  many  a  brave  but 
unfortunate  enemy.  The  infuriated  Ger-| 
mans  slaughtered  their  oppressors  with  de¬ 
liberate  ferocity  ;  and  those  prisoners  who 
were  not  hewn  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  were 
only  preserved  to  perish  by  a  more  cruel 
death  in  cold  blood. 

The  bulk  of  the  Roman  army  fought  stea¬ 
dily  and  stubbornly,  frequently  repelling 
the  masses  of  the  assailants  ;  but  gradually 
losing  the  compactness  of  their  array,  and 
becoming  weaker  and  weaker  beneath  the 
incessant  shower  of  darts  and  reiterated  as¬ 
saults  of  the  vigorous  and  unincumbered 
Germans,  at  last,  in  a  series  of  desperate 
attacks,  the  column  was  pierced  through 
and  through,  two  of  the  eagles  captured, 
and  the  Roman  host,  which  on  the  yester 
morn  had  marched  forth  in  such  pride  and 
might,  now  broken  up  into  confused  frag¬ 
ments,  either  fell  fighting  beneath  the  over¬ 
powering  numbers  of  the  enemy,  or  perished 
in  the  swamps  and  woods  in  unavailing 
efforts  at  flight.  Few,  very  few,  ever  saw 
again  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  One 
body  of  brave  veterans,  arraying  themselves 
in  a  ring  on  a  little  mound,  beat  off  every 
charge  <>t'  the  Germans,  and  prolonged  their! 
honoralile  resistance  to  the  close  of  that] 
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dreadful  day.  The  traces  of  a  feeble  at¬ 
tempt  at  forming  a  ditch  and  mound  attest¬ 
ed  in  after  years  the  spot  where  the  last  of 
the  Romans  passed  their  night  of  suffering 
and  despair.  But  on  the  morrow  this  rem¬ 
nant  also,  worn  out  with  hunger,  wounds, 
and  toil,  was  charged  by  the  victorious 
Germans,  and  either  massacred  on  the  spot, 
or  offered  up  in  fearful  rites  at  the  altars  of 
the  terrible  deities  of  the  old  mythology  of 
the  North. 

Never  was  victory  more  decisive,  never 
was  the  liberation  of  an  oppressed  people 
more  instantaneous  and  complete.  Through- 
!  out  Germany  the  Roman  garrisons  were  as- 
[  sailed  and  cut  off ;  and  within  a  few  days 
j  after  Varus  had  fallen  the  German  soil  was 
1  freed  from  the  foot  of  an  invader, 
i  The  Germans  did  not  pursue  their  victory 
beyond  their  own  territory.  But  that  vic- 
j  tory  secured  at  once  and  for  ever  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Rome 
sent,  indeed,  her  legions  again  into  Ger¬ 
many,  to  parade  a  temporary  superiority ; 
but  all  hopes  of  permanent  conquests  were 
abandoned  by  Augustus  and  his  successors. 
The  blow  which  Arminius  had  struck,  never 
was  forgotten.  Roman  fear  disguised  itself 
under  the  specious  title  of  moderation  :  and 
the  Rhine  became  the  acknowledged  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  two  nations,  until  the  flfth  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era,  when  the  Germans  became 
again  the  assailants,  and  carved  with  their 
conquering  swords  the  provinces  of  Imperial 
Rome  into  the  kingdoms  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope.  * 


Death  op  a  Scottish  Bard. — It  is  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  regret  ihat  we  find  ourselves  called  upon 
to  announce  the  demise  ot  Peter  Still,  the  deaf  bard 
of  Buchan.  This  melancholy  event  took  place  at 
Blackhouse  toll-bar,  near  Peterhead,  on  the  2lst  in¬ 
stant.  Mr.  Still  was  in  his  35th  year,  and  has  left 
a  widow  and  six  children,  besides  a  large  circle 
of  devoted  friends,  attached  to  him  by  love  of  his 
gentle  and  winning  manners,  as  well  as  by  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  poetic  genius,  to  lament  his  untimely 
end.  His  name  is  favorably  known  to  the  Scottish 
public  as  the  author  of  a  volume  entitled  “  The  Cot¬ 
ter’s  Sunday,  and  other  Poems,”  a  favorable  opinion 
of  which  has  been  passed  by  some  of  the  leading 
Scottish  and  English  newspapers. 

To  Transfer  Engravings  to  White  Paper. — 
Place  the  engravings  for  a  few  seconds  over  iodine 
vapor.  Dip  a  slip  of  white  paper  in  a  weak  so¬ 
lution  o6  starch,  and  when  dry,  in  a  weak  solution 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol.  When  dry,  lay  the  slip  upon 
the  engraving,  and  place  them  for  a  few  minutes 
under  a  press.  The  engraving  will  thus  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  all  its  delicacy  and  finish.  The  iodine 
has  the  property  of  fixing  on  the  black  parts  or  ink 
of  the  engraving,  and  not  on  the  white.  This  im¬ 
portant  discovery  is  yet  in  its  infancy.— T/le  Builder. 
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Many  of  our  readers  doubtless  recollect 
Warburton’s  criticism  on  Mallet,  ‘  that  he 
had  written  the  life  of  Bacon,  and  had  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  was  a  philosopher.’  VVe 
almost  fear  lest  some  of  them  should  deem 
us  chargeable  w'ith  a  similar  blunder,  in 
professedly  treating  of  Plato,  and  saying  so 
little  of  his  peculiar  system  of  metaphysics. 
We  are  not  without  hope,  however,  if  they 
will  give  us  their  patient  attention,  that  they 
will  acquit  us  on  this  point,  and  feel  disposed 
to  admit  that  in  the  particular  phases  in 
which  we  propose  to  regard  him,  there  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  occupy 
the  limited  space  of  a  single  article. 

Though  we  have  placed  certain  works  at 
the  head  of  our  lucubrations,  and  shall  refer 
to  them  from  time  to  time  as  w'e  proceed, 
we  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  it  is 
long  since  reviewers  supposed  it  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  have  some  book  to 
review.  The  present  article  even  a  little 
transcends  the  ordinary  license  in  that  re¬ 
spect  ;  for  it  is  written,  not  so  much  to  cri¬ 
ticize  any  works  that  have  appeared,  as  to 
point  out  one  or  two  desiderata  in  our  lite¬ 
rature  ;  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  haply 
stimulate  some  competent  scholar  and  en¬ 
terprising  publisher  to  supply  them.  It  is 
not  any  one  book  which  has  produced  the 
article  ;  it  is  the  hope  that  the  article  may 
produce  a  book. 

So  far  as  we  can  recollect,  there  is  no 
great  genius  of  antiquity  at  all  approaching 
Plato,  either  in  the  importance  or  in  the 
splendour  of  his  productions,  to  whom,  upon 
the  whole,  so  little  justice  has  been  done  by 
English  translators.  While  many  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  antiquity  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  translated — with  various  merit, 
indeed,  but  in  most  cases  more  than  respect- 
J^bly, — a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
Plato’s  writings  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  any  English  scholar  at  all  qualified  to  do 


him  justice  ;  and  that  little  has  never  been 
published  in  a  form  likely  to  command  any 
considerable  number  of  purchasers.  But 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  may,  we 
conceive,  be  successfully  attempted,  will  be 
more  appropriately  stated  after  w’e  have 
made  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

The  scholarship  of  our  age  ought  to  be 
able  to  raise  up  an  English  Schleiermacher 
or  an  English  Cousin.  But,  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  the  discharge  in  full  of  a  demand, 
which  we  may  be  thought  to  have  almost 
waived  by  our  long  indifference,  we  would 
thankfully  accept  of  payment  in  moderate 
instalments.  For  some  of  the  mere  abstruse 
writings  of  this  great  author  are  not  very 
intelligible  in  the  Greek,  and  are  scarcely 
translatable  at  all  into  English ;  others 
which  are  intelligible  have  long  ceased  to 
have  any  interest,  except  as  connected  with 
the  history  of  opinions  and  the  development 
of  philosophical  systems  ;  and,  however  im¬ 
portant  to  the  student  in  metaphysics  or  the 
historian  of  philosophy,  will  always  be  more 
readily  and  profitably  consulteU  by  such 
men  in  the  original  than  they  can  be  in  any 
translation,  however  excellent. 

But  after  making  large  deductions  on  this 
ground,  there  remains  no  inconsiderable 
portion  which,  whether  we  consider  the 
value  of  the  contents  or  the  rare  graces  of 
the  style,  ought  to  make  all  nations,  pre¬ 
tending  to  a  literature,  as  anxious  to  possess 
them  in  the  vernacular,  and  in  a  dress  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  original,  as  any 
other  of  the  masterpieces  of  classical  anti¬ 
quity.  To  all  this  part  of  the  writings  of 
Plato  may  be  applied  those  proud  words 
which  Thucydides  employs  in  relation  to 
his  own  history.  They  are  “  the  heritage  of 
all  posterity.” 

Even  considered  simply  as  unique  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  very  peculiar  and  transcendent 
species  of  literary  genius,  there  are  parts  of 
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his  writings  which  deserve  all  the  skill  and 
taste  which  the  most  accomplished  trans¬ 
lator  could  possibly  lavish  on  them.  Plato 
is  one  of  the  very  few  prodigally  gifted  men 
the  products  of  whose  genius  are  as  remark¬ 
able  for  their  form  as  for  their  matter  ;  cha-  j 
racterized  not  only  by  great  depth  and  great 
subtlety,  but  enriched  and  adorned  with  the 
most  various  and  even  contrasted  species  of 
literary  beauty ;  as  resplendent  with  the 
graces  of  taste,  wit,  and  imagination,  as  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  traces  of  a  profound, , 
acute,  arid  highly  speculative  mind.  If: 
those  lines  of  Milton  (himself  an  ardent 
student  of  Plato)  in  which  he  pronounces  j 

“jDivine  philosophy, 

Not  harsh  and  rugged  as  dull  fools  suppose. 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute,” 

be  ever  true,  they  are  surely  so  in  relation 
to  philosophy  as  it  is  found  in  the  pages  of 
the  ‘  Master  of  the  Academy.’  In  this  point 
of  view,  indeed,  Plato  stands  alone  in  the 
annals  of  philosophy.  Many  of  his  Dialogues 
are  the  only  examples  the  world  possesses 
of  almost  perfect  success  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  conceivable  kinds  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  deserve,  were  it  only  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  to  be  presented  to  our  countrymen  with 
every  advantage  which  our  language  can 
supply.  They  offer  one  among  many  proofs 
of  that  inventive  genius  of  ancient  Greece, 
which  at  once  discovered  and  carried  to 
perfection  nearly  every  species  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  which  seemed  to  leave  succeeding 
ages  only  models  for  imitation.  In  this  point 
of  view  alone,  some  of  the  writings  of  Plato  ' 
may  be  commended  to  the  study  of  all  time  ;  [ 
and  to  leave  them  untranslated  or  ill-trans-i 
lated  is  to  defraud  the  unlearned  of  much' 
enjoyment,  and  the  great  author  of  part  of  | 
that  homage  to  which  he  has  as  rightful  a  i 
claim  as  either  Homer  or  Demosthenes. 

While  France  and  Germany  can  boast,' 
that  in  each  of  these  countries,  one  of  their 
greatest  scholars,  in  point  of  capacity,  eru¬ 
dition,  and  philosophical  acumen,  has  devot- ! 
ed  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  entire  1 
works  of  Plato, — Victor  Cousin  in  the  one,  | 
and  Schleiermacher  in  the  other, — Britain! 
has  nothing  of  the  kind  to  show.  The! 
German  translation,  indeed,  was  left  incom¬ 
plete,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  allowed  to  be 
admirable.  The  only  translation  we  possess 
of  the  entire  works  of  Plato,  is  that  published 
by  the  notorious  Thomas  Taylor;  in  which, 
while  incorporfiting  the  labors  of  previous 
translators,  he  has  managed  to  mar  them  by 
his  professed  emendations,  and  to  give  the 


remainder  in  a  form  in  which  no  reader  of 
Plato  could  by  possibility  recognise  the  mu¬ 
tilated  original.  But  a  few  words  more  of 
this  by-and-by.  As  to  translations  of  parti¬ 
cular  dialogues,  it  may  be  said  that  of  the 
‘  Immortal  Trilogy’  which  immediately  re¬ 
lates  to  the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Socrates 
—the  Apology,  the  Crito,  and  the  Pbmdon, 
creditable  translations  have  appeared  in 
recent  times;  but  they  have  had  but  a  very 
limited  circulation.  And  beautiful  as  these 
dialogues  are,  they  are  far,  very  far,  from 
exhibiting  the  phases  of  Plato’s  intellectual 
character  in  all  their  variety  and  richness. 
Of  some  other  of  the  dialogues,  and  those 
among  the  most  interesting,  a  translation, 

I  characterized  by  considerable  fidelity  and 
;  elegance,  appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  un- 
I  fortunate  Floyer  Sydenham,  about  a  century 
ago.*  But  the  work  was  brought  out  in  an 
expensive  form,  and  has  never,  so  far  as  we 
1  are  aware,  been  republished.  Even  these, 
j  however,  leave  untouched  several  of  Plato’s 
I  greatest  pieces,  and  such  as  are  most  dura¬ 
bly  valuable,  whether  regarded  in  a  philo- 
jsophical  or  literary  point  of  view'.  We 
:  allude  more  particularly  to  the  Theaetetus, 

I  the  Gorgias,  and  the  Protagoras.  Besides, 
i  these  translations  are  far  from  being  distin¬ 
guished  throughout  by  equal  merit,  and  in 
I  many  places  fall  short  of  that  idiomatic 
I  grace,  which  a  version  of  such  an  author,  in 
j  order  to  do  him  justice,  imperatively  re- 
I  quires.  A  translator  of  Plato  ought  to  be 
not  merely  competently  skilled  in  Greek, 
but,  still  rarer  qiftilification  ! — to  be  a  great 
master  of  English. 

But  the  book  which  has  attracted  most 
notice,  because  most  accessible  from  its 
cheapness,  is  a  version  from  the  French  of 
M.  Dacier’s  ‘Select  Dialogues  ;’  that  is,  it 
is  a  translation  of  a  translation,  in  which  the 
beauties  of  Plato  are  strained  oft'  by  a  double 
process.  It  was  executed  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  marked 
by  innumerable  negligences,  inaccuracies, 
and  vulgarisms.  It  has,  notwithstanding, 
been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  only  lately 
we  saw  it  advertised  with  professed  correc¬ 
tions  from  Sydenham  and  Taylor  on  the  title 
page.  From  Sydenham,  indeed,  corrections 
might  have  been  supplied  in  abundance,  but 
I  unfortunately  Sydenham  never  translated  any 

!  =*  This  translation  comprised  the  lo,  Greater  and 

Lesser  Hippias,  Banquet  (with  the  exceptiim  of  the 
1  Speech  of  Alcibiades),  Riv'als,  Meno,  First  and  Se- 
I  eond  Alcibiades,  and  Philebus. — Of  two  of  these  (the 
lo  and  Banquet),  man)'  of  our  readers  must  have 
I  seen  an  eleg:ant  version  among  the  posthumous 
works  of  Shelley. 
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in  this  collection  except  the  brief  dialogues 
entitled  the  first  and  second  Alcibiades  ;  and 
from  a  collation  of  many  passages  of  these 
dialogues  as  given  in  this  edition,  we  can 
bear  witness  that  the  traces  of  any  emenda¬ 
tions  or  alterations  from  Sydenham,  are 
slight  indeed. 

But  as  to  Taylor — whose  bulky  five  vol- 
are  one  continued  slander  on  Plato’s 
gti.ui  name,  both  as  a  man  of  genius  and 
a  philosopher — the  correcting  ot  any  other 
translation  from  such  a  source,  can  remind 
us  only  of  certain  economical  methods  w  e 
may  sometimes  see  adopted  among  the  poor, 
of  mending  a  broken  window'  by  a  stuffing 
of  straw.  Whatever  else  the  straw  may 
do,  it  at  least  does  the  very  contrary  of  what 
a  window'  ought  to  do  :  it  efi’ectually  shuts 
out  the  light.  It  w'ere  as  easy  to  correct  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  the 
Koran  of  Mahomet,  as  to  correct  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Plato  by  that  of  Taylor. 

Taylor  was  certainly  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable  man,  but  in  nothing  more  so 
than  in  the  whimsical  delusion  by  w  hich  he 
supposed  himself  capable  *of  translating  Pla¬ 
to  ;  except,  perhaps,  in  his  equal  delusion 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  do  the  .sanje 
cruel  ofiice  by  Aristotle.  We  are  not  quite 
sure,  indeed,  that  the  former  was  not  the 
more  gigantic  error  of  the  two.  In  trans¬ 
lating  Aristotle,  he  could  but  totally  demol¬ 
ish  the  philosopher  ;  there  were  few  graces 
of  manner  to  destroy  :  in  rendering  Plato, 
he  showed  how'  possible  it  is  for  a  translator 
at  once  to  obscure  the  sense  and  annihilate 
the  elegance  of  even  the  greatest  genius  ; 
and  suffering  all  the  ethereal  qualities  to 
evaporate,  to  reduce  the  rich  and  perfumed 
leaves  w  hich  he  had  consigned  to  so  re¬ 
morseless  a  distillation,  to  a  foetid  and 
miserable  caput  mortuum  His  splendid 
quarto  title-page,  promising  us  the  entire 
‘  Works  of  Plato,’  is  but  like  the  brilliant 
plate  on  a  coffin  lid  ;  it  is  after  all  only  the 
corpse  of  Plato  which  lies  within;  and 
that  loo  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  decom¬ 
position. 

In  an  early  volume*  of  this  journal,  will 
be  found  some  strange  specimens  of  Taylor’s 
blunders  and  inelegances,  especially  in  the 
translation  of  the  Protagoras.  The  critic 
remarks  that  he  could  have  adduced  equal 
enormities  from  that  of  the  Thetetetus. 
1  hough  he  has  not  cited  them,  we  can  fully 
substantiate  his  assertion.  From  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others  which  we  had  noted,  we  will 
amuse  the  reader  with  two,  both  occurring 
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w  ithin  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  pages.  In 
the  eloquent  description  which  Socrates 
gives  of  the  contrasted  characters  of  the 
true  philosopher,  and  the  keen,  sharp,  but 
contracted  ‘  little  soul  ’  formed  by  early  and 
incessant  practice  in  legal  chicaneries,  he 
lemarks,  ‘  that  thos^  w  ho  from  their  youth 
up  have  bt-en  versed  in  the  law  courts,  stand 
a  chance  of  appearing,  in  comparison  with 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  in  like  liberal  pursuits,  much  as 
slaves  compared  with  the  free-born.’  Pla¬ 
to  here  uses  the  word  the  root 

of  which  literally  means  ‘  to  roll  round,  atid 
in  a  secondary  sense  was  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  much  like  the  Latin  versor,  to  ‘  he 
busied  about.’  Mr.  Taylor  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exquisite  translation  : — ‘  Those  who 
from  their  youth  have  been  rolled  like  cylin¬ 
ders  in  courts  of  justice,’  &c. ;  a  version  not 
much  more  scholarlike  or  graceful  than  if 
some  one,  wishing  to  translate  out  of  Eng¬ 
lish  such  a  phrase  as  ‘  those  who  write  a 
good  round  hand,’  should  express  himself  in 
terms  w  hich  literally  translated  back  again 
should  be,  ‘  those  whose  handwriting  is  like 
unto  spheres.’  Mr.  Taylor  is  so  delighted 
with  the  image  which  his  rendering  of  the 
word  presents,  that  he  has  repeated  it  in 
both  the  Sophistes  and  Politicos.  Our  other 
instance  is  equally  ludicrous  ;  Socrates  hav¬ 
ing  commented  with  severity  on  certain 
opinions  of  the  deceased  Protagoras,  Theo¬ 
dores,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  his,  says, 
‘  We  are  running  my  associate  hard,  Socra¬ 
tes.’  Socrates  replies,  in  his  ironical  way, 
‘  But  then,  my  friend,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
we  are  not  missing  the  truth  w’hile  so  doing. 
It  is  indeed  probable  that,  being  older,  he 
was  also  w'iser  than  we  are  ;  and  if  he 
could  just  now  raise  his  head  above  ground 
as  far  as  the  shoulders,  he  w'ould  very  pro¬ 
bably  reprove  us  both : — me  for  uttering 
much  nonsense,  and  you  for  assenting  to  it, 
and  then  vanish  below'  again.’  Taylor  says  ; 
‘  If,  suddenly  leaping  forth,  he  should  seize 
me  by  the  shoulders  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  prove  me  delirious  in  many 
things,’  &c. 

Such  blunders,  and  they  are  of  perpetual 
occurrence,  alternately  move  a  reader  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  original  to  mirth  and  in¬ 
dignation  ;  while  those  who  know  Plato  in 
no  other  form,  must  certainly  think  him  the 
most  unintelligible  and  inelegant  of  writers.* 

*  The  words  tv<p{iiti  o>  SpdpojTre,  which  in  Eng¬ 
lish  would  be  tantamount  to  ‘  hush !  my  friend,’ 
or  ‘  good  w’ords,  I  beseech  you !’  Mr.  Taylor  per¬ 
petually  translates  by  '  predict  better  things,  O 
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Taylor,  who  must  have  been  by  nature  of 
an  eccentrically  constructed  mind,  further 
muddied  himself  with  deep  draughts  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  com¬ 
mentators,  some  of  whom  have  done  by 
Plato  what  so  many  of  their  brethren  did  by 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  by  the  extravagances  of 
a  mystical  and  allegorical  system  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  have  succeeded  at  times  in  making 
the  greatest  of  Greek  philosophers  almost 
as  nonsensical  as  themselves.  Under  gran¬ 
diloquent  nothings,  they  too  often  imagined 
they  were  giving  utterance  to  oracles  of| 
super-human  wisdom.  Taylor  was  just  the 
man  to  be  easily  intoxicated  with  their 
heady  liquor,  and  forthwith  mistook  his  in¬ 
tellectual  drunkenness  for  veritable  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  wildest  vagaries  of  this  allegori¬ 
cal  school  he  hesitates  not  to  follow,  not 
only  with  obsequiousness  but  with  rapture. 
Hundreds  of  pages  has  he  written  or  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  shape  of  notes  and  commentary, 
on  whose  fatuous  face  not  a  gleam  of  intel- 
ligence  is  seen  to  play,  and  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have 
himself  attached  any  definite  meaning  what¬ 
ever. 

Difficult  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to 
believe,  the  history  of  philosophy  and  every¬ 
day  observation  compel  us  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  imagine  that 
whatever  is  obscure  is  profound ;  and  who 
love  the  notion  and  reputation  of  depth  so 
much  that  they  prefer  a  muddy  stream, 
however  shallow,  to  a  clear  one,  however 
deep.  To  such  minds,  mere  sounds,  if  they 
seem  to  convey  something  grand  or  myste- 

man !’  For  the  words  tj  Oav/iaaie,  o  ffiXTiarc, 
he  can  find  no  more  idiomatic  equivalent  than  ‘  O 
wonderful  man  !’  and  ‘  0  best  of  men !’  while  « 
Oav/idKit  is  grotesquely  rendered,  ‘  O  demoniacal  man !’ 

Even  where  the  meaning  could  hardly  have  been 
missed  by  him  it  is  incredible  with  what  odd  per¬ 
versity  he  manages  to  render  it  utterly  unintelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  English  reader.  ‘  Since  you  inherit 
none  of  your  father’s  property,’ — says  Socrates  to 
Hermogenes  in  the  Cratylus ;  this  Mr.  Taylor  trans¬ 
lates,  *  since  you  have  no  authority  in  paternal 
matters  1’ 

ii.  It  is  droll  to  hear  Taylor  saying  that  he  had 
adopted  Sydenham’s  translation  and  notes,  as  far 
as  that  writer’s  want  ofa  ‘  more  profound  know- 
edge  of  Plato’s  philosophy’  would  permit;  and 
equally'droll  to  hear  him  blaming  Spens’  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  for  its  Scotticisms  and  inele¬ 
gances  !  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  even  as  a  lan¬ 
guage,  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the 
indignity  of  occasionally  making  his  translation 
from  the  Latin :  while,  upon  his  boasting  that  he 
knew  not  a  word  of  any  modern  language  except 
his  mother  tongue,  our  former  critic  generously  of¬ 
fered,  if  it  w’ould  add  to  his  glory  to  be  reckoned 
ignorant  of  that  too,  to  bear  testimony  that  his 
knowledge  of  it  was  abundantly  scanty. 


rious,  are  a  source  of  delight ;  and  with 
them  w’ords,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Hobbes,  are  the  counters  of  wise  men  and 
the  money  of  fools,  pass  from  hand  to  band, 
or  rather  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  a  trust¬ 
worthy  symbol  of  value. 

Mere  English  readers  are  entitled  to  the 
means  of  knowing  something  more  of  Plato 
than  they  can  learn  from  Taylor ;  and  one 
of  our  chief  objects  on  this  occasion  has 
been  to  help  forw  ard  so  desirable  an  end,  by 
showing  what  are  the  most  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  universal  interest  in  his  writings, 
and  what  especially  the  chief  characteristics 
of  his  literary  genius. 

For  the  learned,  indeed,  various  profound 
questions  as  to  the  philosophical  system  of 
Plato,  will  alw'ays  have  their  just  attraction. 
What  that  system  precisely  was,  especially 
in  its  abstruser  doctrines;  what  was  the 
progress  of  its  development  in  Plato’s  ow’n 
mind  ;  how  far  it  W'as  a  consistent  fabric,  or 
a  pile  of  heterogeneous  materials  and  vary¬ 
ing  orders  of  archifecture  ;  w  hether  any 
such  harmonious  system  can  now  be  elicit¬ 
ed  from  his  writings,  and  how  far,  and  in 
what  respects  he  is  inconsistent  with  him¬ 
self  ;  what  was  the  one  design  w’hich  so 
many  critics  affirm  he  had  in  view  in  the 
entire  series  of,  at  least,  his  principal  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  what  their  mutual  coherence 
and  succession,  regarded  in  that  light ;  and 
again,  w'hat  w'as  the  historical  order*  of 
their  composition,  and  which  of  the  w’orks 
attributed  to  hirii  are  spurious,  and  W'hich 
authentic  ; — these  questions,  and  others  like 
them,  will  probably  form  an  everlasting 
source  of  wxTouaxla  to  the  learned ;  and, 
in  truth,  they  have  been  eagerly  discussed, 
especially  by  our  German  neighbors,  with 
abundance  of  erudition  and  ingenuity  ;  some¬ 
times,  too,  with  a  degree  of  passion,  and 
sometimes  with  a  tone  of  confidence,  which 
oddly  contrast  with  the  shadowy  nature  of 
the  interests  at  stake,  and  the  uncertainty 
and  perplexity  of  the  points  in  debate.  But 
a  large  portion  of  the  writings  of  Plato  pos¬ 
sess  an  interest  wholly  independent  of  the 
decision  of  any  or  of  all  such  questions,  and 
will  continue  to  charm  every  intelligent 
reader,  in  whatever  w’ay  these  problems 
may  be  decided. 

♦  A  curious  example  of  the  precariousness  of  the 
reasoning  on  such  subjects  may  be  seen  in  a  note  of 
Stallbaum  on  the  Phaedrus  sp.  257.  B.s,  in  which,  by 
a  single  remark,  he  at  once  neutralizes  some  of  the 
refined  arguments  of  Van  Heusde  and  Schleier- 
macher,  adduced  to  prove  true,  though  the  theorj”^ 
most  probably  is  on  other  grounds  that  the  Phaedrus 
was  an  early  composition  of  Plato.  Gray  adopts 
the  supposition  that  it  was  his  first  Dialogue. 
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From  the  extent  to  which  these  profound¬ 
er  questions  are  pursued  in  many  works  on 
Plato,  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  would  hardly  conceive  to  how  large  a 
proportion  of  his  remains  our  last  remark 
applies.  ‘That  the  dialogues  of  Plato,’ 
says  Professor  Brandis*,  ‘were  from  first  to 
last  not  intended  to  set  before  any  one,  dis¬ 
tinct  assertions,  but  to  place  the  objects  in 
their  opposite  points  of  view,  could  appear 


(though  he,  perhaps,  states  the  objection 
rather  too  strongly),  that  few  writers  are 
chargeable  with  more  frequent  inconsLsten- 
cies;  iuconsistencies  very  natural,  indeed, 
in  the  gradual  development  of  opinions, 
slowly  matured  and  variously  expressed  in 
the  course  of  a  long  career,  but  incapable, 
like  most  contrarieties,  of  being  kneaded  in¬ 
to  any  harmonious  system.  It  is  probable 
too,  that,  in  attempting  to  harmonize  his 


credible  only  to  partisans  of  the  more  mo- 1  system,  due  allowance  has  not  always  been 
dern  sceptical  academy.’  In  this  w’e  fully'  '  ''  '  ’  ^  '  ’  .  l.  l  m  . 

agree  ;  only  let  it  he  acknowledged  how’ 
much  there  is  that  is  intelligible  and  delight¬ 
ful,  apart  from  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem.  Professor 
Brandis  himself  admits  ;  ‘It  is  imj)ossihle,’ 
says  he,  ‘  not  to  feel  the  difficulty  of  render¬ 
ing  to  one’s  self  a  distinct  account  ot  what 
is  designed  and  accomplished  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  dialogue,  and  of  its  connexion  W'ith 
others.’  Therefore,  while  we  believe  that 
Plato  was  not  without  his  systematic  pur¬ 
pose,  we  yet  must  concede  to  Mr.  Lew’es, 

♦  Art.  Plato.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited  by  W.  Smith, 

LL.  D.  The  articles  in  both  these  dictionaries  are 
in  general  most  ably  executed.  If  we  vrere  to  take 
exception  to  any  of  the  biographical  ones,  it  would 
be  to  two  or  three  in  which  the  editor  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  restir t  to  foreign  aid.  We  must  coniess 
that  on  his  list  of  contributors  there  are  those  who, 
for  the  English  public,  would  in  our  judgment  have 
executed  the  task  much  more  advantageously.  The 
articles  we  more  particularly  lefer  to  are  those  cn 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  one  by  Professor  Stahr,  and 
the  other  by  Professor  Brandis.  Of  the  profound 
acquaintance  of  these  eminent  scholars  with  the  au 
thors  of  whom  they  treat,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  we  have  good  ground  to  confide  in  the  accuracy 
and  fidelity  of  the  translator,  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason. 

There  is  also,  we  gladly  admit,  much  interesting 
matter  in  the  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
these  eminent  philosophers ;  yet  when  we  come  to 
their  philosophy,  we  somehow  find  the  subject  in¬ 
volved  in  mists  which  we  cannot  help  attributing  in 
part  to  the  foreign  medium  through  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us.  The  whole  mode  of  employing  lan¬ 
guage  on  philosophical  subjects  is  so  different 
among  our  German  neighbors, — w'e  say  nothing  at 
all  of  their  superiority  or  inferiority  in  this  respect, 

— that  translations  from  them  are  almost  always 
vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  even  where  the  meaning 
is  at  last  understood,  the  tedium  of  expression  ex¬ 
cites  perpetual  irritation.  Where  great  abstruseness 
of  thought  is  superadded  to  the  ‘  langweiligkeit  ’  of 
style,  we  are  reminded  of  a  journey  through  an 
American  forest,  jolting  along  in  a  cart  without 
springs,  over  a  corduroy  road,  and  surrounded  by 
umbrageous  depths  which  the  eye  in  vain  strives  to 
penetrate.  These  remarks  apply  with  special  force 
to  Mr.  Dobson’s  translation  of  Schleiermacher’s 

*  Introductions  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.*  From  a 
comparison  of  several  passages  with  the  original, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  either  the  skill  or  fideli- 


made  for  the  latitude  which  Plato  may  have 
permitted  to  the  dramatic  form  of  his  dia¬ 
logues.  Critics  who  have  not  united  the 
requisite  aptitudes  for  philosophical  discus¬ 
sion  with  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  a  most  refined  species  of  composition, 
have  sometimes  supposed  him  to  be  serious 
where  he  was  only  playful,  and  have  tor¬ 
tured  themselves  and  him  to  discover  his 
consistency.  In  particular,  as  Stallbaum,* 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  instructive  of 
his  commentators,  observes,  the  very  covert 
irony  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  which  is 
sometimes  grave  enough  to  deceive  even 
the  most  astute,  has  now  and  then  imposed 
on  erudite  simplicity.  What  was  thus  only 
grave  joke  has  been  transformed  into  a 
truly  laughable  wisdom,  and  a  defect  of  re¬ 
finement  and  taste  has  become  an  error  in 
the  interpretation  of  philosophy.  At  all 
events,  if  Socrates  could  but  have  foreseen 
all  the  platitudes  which  the  Alexandrian 
commentators  have  uttered  on  the  mysteries 
couched  under  some  of  his  delicate  satire, 
an  involuntary  chuckle  must  have  been 
heard  from  behind  his  mask. 

On  one  of  the  above  mentioned  questions, 
the  authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  certain 
dialogues,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  offering 
two  or  three  general  remarks.  The  bold¬ 
ness  with  which  German  scholarship  pro- 
'  nounces  certain  writings  of  Plato  spurious, 
would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  provok¬ 
ing.  Ast,  Socher,  Ritter,  Schleiermacher, 
all  reject,  or  hesitate  to  receive,  some  dia¬ 
logues  (though  happily  they  are  not  quite 
agreed  among  themselves  which  they  are  to 
reject),  pronounced  authentic  by  the  utmost 
possible  strength  of  external  evidence,  and 
which  they  suspect  to  be  spurious,  simply 
on  account  of  their  conjecture  that  there  is 
something  in  the  internal  evidence  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  what  they  have  conjectured  must 
have  been  the  design  of  Plato  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  entire  system  of  philosophy  • 


ry  of  the  translator :  yet  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
the  book  is  one  of  the  most  wearisome  to  read  in  the 
English  language. 


or  again,  because  they  observe  some  inferi¬ 
ority  in  the  literary  execution.  As  to  the 

*  See  particularly  Praefatio  ad  Protagoram,  pp.  1,^ 
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first  objection,  their  own  serious  differences 
of  view  (however  felicitous  some  of  their 
hypotheses)  ought  to  have  convinced  them 
of  the  extreme  precariousness  of  such 
grounds.  As  to  the  second,  we  may  well 
say  with  Mr.  Lewes,  VV’^hat  WTiter  is  at  all 
times  equal  to  the  highest  of  his  own  fiights  f 
What  author  has  produced  nothing  but 
chefs-d'mivre?  Are  there  not  times  when! 
the  most  brilliant  men  are  dull,  when  the  I 
richest  style  is  meagre,  when  the  compact- j 
est  style  is  loose  \  The  same  subjects  will 
not  always  call  forth  the  same  excellence  ; 
how  unlikely,  then,  that  various  subjects 
should  be  treated  w  ith  unifonn  power 
The  “Theages”  could  hardly  equal  the 
“  Theaetetus  the  “  Euthydernus  ”  must 
be  inferior  to  the  “  Gorgias.’^'  No  one 
thinks  of  disputing  Shakspeare’s  claim  to 
the  “  Merry  W^ives  of  Windsor,”  because  it 
is  immeasurably  inferior  to  “  Twelfth 
Night,”  which*  in  its  turn  is  inferior  to 
“Othello  ” 

There  is  not  one  of  these  suspected  dia¬ 
logues,  which  it  would  be  more  unreasonable 
to  reject  than  the  Greater  Hippias.  NoU 
only  is  there  no  external  evidence  against  it, 
but,  except  from  th^  fantastical  reason  that 
it  contributes  nothing  to  the  development  of 
some  assumed  system  of  Plato’s  philosophy, 
all  the  internal  evidences  of  manner,  style, 
and  the  happiest  dramatic  vivacity,  are  most 
conspicuously  in  its  favour.  Schleierma- 
cher,  w’hile  he  states  his  doubts  in  one  page, 
pleasantly  does  his  best  to  answer  them  in 
the  next.  Having  contended  that  the  irony 
is  ruder  and  less  delicate  than  that  of  Plato 
in  general,  he  yet  admits  that  there  is 
‘  abundance  of  pleasantry’  in  the  composi¬ 
tion,  and  that,  if  w^e  fully  knew  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  design  of  it,  we  should  probably  ! 
see  much  more  of  its  beauty.  Meanwhile, 
we  confess,  it  seems  to  us  that  enough  is 
apparent  even  now  to  betray  the  genuine  i 
manner  of  Plato.  The  question  discussed  i 
in  it  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  dilficuit 
in  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  criticism  ; 
that  is,  tlie  essence  of  the  beautiful,  or  w'hat 
it  is  which  makes  us  denominate  so  im¬ 
mense  a  variety  of  objects  by  that  one  epi¬ 
thet  ;  a  question  w'hich  has,  perhaps,  not 
even  yet  been  solved  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  every  one,  and  which  it  is  no  more 
wonderfol  that  Plato  should  have  left 
undetermined  in  this  Dialojiue  than  that 
he  should  have  left  equal  difficulties  at 
the  close  of  the  Theaetetus  without  any 
positive  solution.  The  erroneous  theories 
he  confutes  are,  some  of  them,  not  very  dis¬ 


similar  to  those  which  have  been  so  often 
repeated  in  modern  times.  The  first  an¬ 
swers  of  Hippias,  till  he  comes  fully  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  question,  are  not 
much  more  absurd  (absurd  though  they 
are),  than  might  be  expected  from  one  who 
is,  by  implication,  represented  as  a  total 
stranger  to  metaphysical  niceties*,  and  who 
has  been  principally  engaged  in  the  study  of 
mythological  antiquities,  and  such  like  ‘  old 
wives’  fables,’  as  Socrates  himself  hints. f 
Nay^,  they  are  not  much  more  absurd  than 
th.-*  answers  w’hich  no  mean  men  of  modern 
times  jvave  given  to  the  same  question, 
when  vainlv  searching  for  the  beautiful  in 
some  one  class  of  material  forms  or  quali¬ 
ties  :  not  much  more  absurd  than  that  of 
Burke,  who  found  diminutiveness  essential 
to  beauty,  or  that  of  Hogarth,  who  found 
its  essence  in  a  certain  curve. 

To  reject  ancient  writings  on  the  frivo¬ 
lous  internal  evidence  upon  which  a  Ger¬ 
man  scholar  often  depends,  w'ould  require 
the  critic  to  possess  a  tact  not  less  delicate 
thao  that  w  hich  enabled  a  certain  con¬ 
juror  to  detect  the  recent  presence  of  spirits 
by  the  odour  which  they  had  left  behind 
them;  or  that  which  distinguished  the  two 
renowned  ancestors  of  Sancho  Panza  in  the 
matter  of  wine,  who,  being  requested  to 
jironounce  judgment  on  a  full  cask  decided, 
one  of  them,  that  it  had  a  slight  tang  of  iron, 
and  the  other,  that  it  had  a  tang  of  leather. 
On  emptying  the  cask,  the  wisdom  of  both 
was  justified  ;  for  there  was  found  at  the 
bottom  an  iron  key  w  ith  a  leathern  thong  at¬ 
tached  to  it ! 

But  we  must  resume.  Plato’s  metaphy¬ 
sical  system,  let  it  be  ever  so  successfully  il¬ 
lustrated  or  restored,  can  be  of  interest  only 
to  the  scholar,  or  the  scientific  antiquary,  as 
marking  an  epoch  or  supplying  a  link  in  the 
historical  development  of  philosophy.  It  is 
among  the  things  that  have  been  ;  it  has  not 
now  a  single  follower,  and  will  probably 
never  have  another,  unless  now  and  then 
I  some  Thomas  Taylor  should  return  once  in 
the  long  revolution  of  a  Platonic  year. 

*  ‘  Does  not  the  proposer  of  the  question,’  says 
;  Hippias,  wnen  Socrates  has  slated  it  in  the  person 
!  of  his  imaginary  objector,  ‘  desire  to  have  it  told 
him  what  is  beautiful  V — ‘  I  think  not,  Hippias,' 

I  says  Socrates,  ‘  but  to  have  it  told  him  what  the 
;  beautiful  is.’  Hippias  cannot  see  the  difference. 

I  t  ‘  1  perceive,’  says  Socrates,  after  Hippias  has 
I  been  boasting  of  the  interest  with  which  tbe  Lace¬ 
demonian  youth  had  listened  to  his  ‘auld  wauld’ 

I  stories,  ‘  I  perceive  why  they  were  so  delighted 
,  wdth  you — you  were  of  the  same  use  to  them  as 
j  old  women  are  to  children — to  amuse  them  with 
pretty  fa.bles;  npoi  to  fiSiuii  /luOoAoy^irai.’ 
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Plato’s  archetypal  ideas,  his  metempsycho-i 
sis,  his  cosmology,  his  doctrines  of  the  pre-i 
existence  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  all! 
our  knowledge  is  but  reminiscence — these  ; 
and  other  related  dogmas  have  gone  the  ! 
way  of  so  many  other  philosophies.  | 

It  is  sometimes  said,  indeed,  that,  even ! 
in  the  construction  of  such  an  adventurous : 
system,  Plato  was  prompted  by  the  severity 
of  his  dialectics,  while  others  haverepre-; 
sented  it  as  the  exuberance  of  a  rich  poetic 
fancy.  ‘  It  is  a  mistake,’  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
speaking  of  Plato’s  doctrine  of  reminis- i 
cence,  ‘  to  suppose  this  a  mere  poetical  con¬ 
ception.  Plato  never  sacrifices  logic  to  po-' 
etry.  If  he  sometimes  calls  poetry  to  his 
aid,  it  is  only  to  express  by  it  those  ideas 
which  logic  cannot  grasp,  ideas  which  are 
beyond  demonstration ;  but  he  never  indul¬ 
ges  in  mere  fancies.’  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  both  of  these  statements  are  truej 
enough.  Perplexed,  like  so  many  other  | 
philosophers,  to  account  for  the  origin  of| 
knowledge  and  the  formation  of  general  | 
ideas,  it  may  be  said  that  his  logical  subtle-! 
ty  led  him  to  frame  the  theory  of  archety- 
pal  ideas,  and  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence,! 
as  the  sufficient  solution  ;  but  it  is  not  less  [ 
true  that  imagination  supplied  his  logic  with! 
the  materials;  or  that  his  speculations  in-i 
volved  just  as  much  difficulty  in  their  proof; 
as  the  solution  of  the  mysteries  they  were  j 
designed  to  remove.  All  such  gratuitous} 
theories  for  intractable  phenomena  are  but! 
the  repetition  of  the  Hindoo  cosmogony;; 
and  when  we  have  got  the  world  on  theele-i 
phant’s  back,  and  the  elephant  on  the  tor- : 
toise,  we  still  need  something  for  the  tor- 1 
toise  to  rest  upon.  Philosophers  are  but| 
too  apt  to  forget,  when  they  make  hypothe- ' 
ses  for  difficult  cases,  under  the  stress  of 
surA  logical  necessities,  that  a  truer  logic! 
would  teach  them  that  when  they  have  ar-| 
rived  at  phenomena  for  which  they  have  no^ 
other  solution  than  fanciful  assumptions,! 
they  had  better  leave  them  alone.  In  the! 
same  sense — and  the  same  apology  has  been ; 
made  for  them — Descartes  was  led  by  his 
lo^ic  to  his  vortices,  and  Leibnitz  to  his 
monads  ;  but  it  was  imagination,  rather  than' 
logic,  which  handed  them  their  materials.} 
For  our  own  parts,  w'e  would  just  as  soon! 
rest  in  a  mystery  which  nature  and  fact  have 
made  for  us,  as  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  rest} 
a  little  farther  on  in  one,  which  any  such! 
supposed  logic  has  gratuitously  created.! 
There  is  no  lack  of  instances  of  the  use  of 
hypothesis  in  science.  On  the  other  band,! 
the  abuse  of  hypothesis  formed  its  history! 


for  ages ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  it  w'ould  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  labour  not  to  stop  at  A, 
if,  after  one  doubtful  .step  through  equal 
darkness,  we  are  still  obliged  to  stop  at  13. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there 
are  riot  portions  of  Plato’s  philosophy, 
which,  though  involving,  in  the  sense  which 
Plato  meant  them  to  convey,  some  of  the 
above  fantastical  dogmas,  may  be  even  now 
perused  by  the  general  student  with  signal 
advantage  ;  that  is, — his  reasonings  in  many 
cases  simply  involve  more  than  the  truth, 
not  what  is  contrary  to  it,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  vitiated  by  the  residuum  of  error 
which  we  reject.  For  example,  and  by 
way  of  explaining  our  meaning,  it  has  been 
very  truly  observed  that  Plato’s  ‘  archetypal 
ideas’  correspond  to  our  ‘  general  notions’ 
as  expressed  by  ‘  general  terms,’  and  some¬ 
thing  more  ;  that  is,  he  believed  in  their  real 
existence,  somewhere  or  other  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  external  to  any  and  to  all  minds. 
Now  nothing  in  Plato  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  ingenious  and  exhaustive  induction 
by  which  he  seeks  (as  he  is  fond  of  express¬ 
ing  it),  ‘  The  one  in  the  many,’  or  the  es¬ 
sence  of  that  which  we  find  existing  in 
many  different  forms,  species,  and  individu> 
als,  till  he  has  discovered  it  in  the  most 
comprehensive  genus  and  under  the  true 
limitations  ;  nor  do  these  admirable  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  investigation  of  general  truth 
lose  one  particle  of  their  beauty  or  cogency 
because  Plato  believed  in  the  independent 
existence  of  ideas,  and  they  may  still  be 
read  as  among  the  earliest  and  most  striking 
models  of  a  genuine  method  of  pholosophiz- 
ing.  If  we  could  name  the  quality  by 
which  we  denominate  all  objects  ‘  beautiful’ 
that  are  ever  denominated  so,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  matters  little  to  us  that  Plato  thinks 
there  is  ‘  an  archetypal  beauty’  external  to 
our  minds, '^and  subsisting  as  an  independent 
extstence. — And,  apart  from  the  positive 
results  of  such  investigations,  they  may 
have  been  of  inhnite  service  as  instructive 
illustrations  of  a  certain  method. 

But  neither  is  this  all  of  what  science 
owes  to  this  part  of  the  writings  of  Plato, 
considered  in  a  purely  philosophical  point  of 
view.  If  the  ‘  method’  be  of  greater  value 
than  the  positive  results,  yet  the  negative  re¬ 
sults  are  often  of  the  highest  importance. 
Few  have  been  more  frequently  triumphant 
in  the  exposure  of  the  errors  and  sophistries 
of  others.  It  may  be  humiliating  to  admit 
it,  but  it  is  not  less  a  fact,  that  metaphysi¬ 
cians  have  in  general  been  more  potent  to 
confute  error  than  to  establish  truth.  They 
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had  more  success  in  demolishing  empires 
than  in  erecting  them ;  and  in  this  they  only 
share  the  fate  of  other  conquerors,  of  most 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  the  gigantic 
ruins  of  the  cities  they  have  destroyed  still  i 
strew  the  plain,  as  memorials  of  their  pow-  j 
er,  long  after  every  trace  of  their  own  dy-  | 
nasties  has  passed  away.  The  confutation  j 
of  error  can  never,  however,  be  thought  a 
slight  achievement ;  so  long,  alas,  as  it  shall 
continue  to  be  true,  that  a  great  part  of  hu¬ 
man  wisdom  consists  in  unlearning  the  delu-  | 
sions,  or  guarding  against  the  influence  of  i 
human  folly.  It  is  dillicult  to  overrate  the  ' 
services  of  Plato  in  this  particular.  In  the  , 
Theaetetus,  for  example,  the  masterly  rea-  j 
sonings  by  which  he  has  refuted  so  many 
shallow  bases  of  science,  and  especially 
that  too  pleasant  sophism  of  Protagoras — 
that  the  senses  are  our  only  guide, — that 
truth  is  what  each  individual  thinks  or  feels 
it,  or,  in  the  sophist’s  language,  that  ‘  man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things,’ — can  never  be 
read  without  profit  and  admiration  ;  nor,  ne¬ 
gative  as  the  conclusions  are,  would  we  ex-  j 
change  them  for  a  ‘  whole  wilderness’  of 
theories  like  that  of  archetypal  ideas, 
f  .It  is  well  said  by  a  recent  writer,  ‘  As  Sir 
C.  Wren  gained  nearly  as  much  credit  for 
the  scientific  manner  in  which  he  removed 
the  ruins  of  the  old  St.  Paul’s  Church  as  for 
the  genius  and  skill  with  which  he  planned 
and  constructed  the  new  edifice,  so  Plato 
should  receive  the  commendation  which  is 
due  to  him  for  the  elaborate  and  searching  j 
scrutiny  to  which  he  subjected  the  erroneous  | 
views  current  in  his  time,  before  he  ventur¬ 
ed  to  propound  the  grand  and  original  con¬ 
ceptions  on  which  his  own  philosophy  was 
built  up.’* 

But  it  is  on  his  speculations  in  moral 
science,  after  all,  that  Plato’s  claims,  as  a 
philosopher,  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind, 
principally  rest.  To  the  believer  in  a  yet 
purer  and  nobler  system  of  ethics,  his  sys¬ 
tem  must  always  possess  peculiar  and  trans¬ 
cendent  interest,  as  affording  (in  conjunction 
with  the  ethics  of  Aristotle)  a  standard  or 
gauge  of  the  highest  and  sublimest  pitch  to 
which  the  unaided  intellect  of  man  can 
aspire  on  these  subjects.  But  independent¬ 
ly  of  this,  we  donot  think  it  possible  for  any 
one  to  dwell  on  his  impassioned  admiration 
and  sublime  and  glowing  delineations  of  the 
morally  fair  and  beautiful,  without  being  in 
some  degree  infected  w’ith  his  ennobling  en¬ 
thusiasm,  in  accordance  with  that  law  by 

*  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  Plato  ;  an  article  neces¬ 
sarily  brief,  but  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 


which  we  become  more  or  less  assimilated  to 
the  image  of  whatever  is  the  habitual  object 
of  our  delighted  contemplation.  Can  litera¬ 
ture  and  philosophy  have  higher  praise,  than 
that  no  author  has  left  us  more  intense  and 
vivid  pictures  of  ideal  virtue,  or  seems  more 
enamoured  as  he  gazes  on  them,  or  is  more 
likely  to  inspire  his  readers  with  his  own 
elevated  sentiments  1  that  there  is  no  one 
who  has  explored  more  profoundly  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  man’s  moral  nature,  or  laid  bare 
more  skilfully  that  spiritual  mechanism  by 
which,  wholly  apart  from  their  grosser  and 
external  efl'ects,  virtue  and  vice  operate  of 
themselves  on  man’s  happiness  or  misery  % 
no  one  in  whose  pages  moral  truth  is  so  va¬ 
riously  or  beautifully  illustrated  1  no  one 
who,  in  the  expression  of  moral  formulas, 
has  approached  nearer  or  so  near  the  very 
words  of  the  Gospel  }*  ‘  His  object,’  says 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ‘  is  to  inspire  the 
love  of  truth,  of  wisdom,  of,  beauty  (espe- 

•  Next  to  Homer  and  the  inspired  Hebrew  poets, 
no  author  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  on 
the  cun^nial  sublimity  of  Milton's  genius  than 
Plato.  Often  in  his  poetry,  but  still  ollener  in  his 
prose  writings,  is  that  influence  conspicuously  re¬ 
flected.  Both  authors  attain,  perhaps  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  almost  any  others,  tnat  highest  species 
of  sublimity — the  moral  sublime;  arresting  and 
transfixing  the  soul  by  the  naked  majesty  of  lofty 
sentiments  and  purely  spiritual  abstractions,  and 
readily  dispensing  with  material  and  palpable 
images.  It  is  in  such  lines  as  those  in  which  Milton 
speaks  of  ‘  the  thoughts  that  w  ander  through  eter¬ 
nity,’  or  of  ‘  the  mind  as  its  own  place,’  which 
‘  makes  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven,’  that  his 
muse  soars  to  th«  highest  pitch,  and  in  which  he 
truly  ‘  unspheres  the  spirit  of  Plato.’  Milton  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  outward  world — 
like  ‘  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle,’ — and, 
Puritan  though  he  was,  as  much  so  to  die  fascinating 
associations  connected  with  ecclesiastical  architec¬ 
ture.  Yet  it  was  not  this  which  made  him  the  sub¬ 
limest  of  all  poets,  but  the  far  rarer  power,  by  which 
his  imagination  excelled  in  clothing  principles  of 
the  simplest  and  severest  character  with  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  most  impressive  eloquence,  or  the 
most  splendid  poetry.  He  w’ho  will  read  his  won¬ 
derful  description  of  the  ‘  true  office’  of  a  Christian 
minister,  in  book  ii.,  chap.  3,  of  the  ‘  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  ‘  Prelacy,’  or  of 
‘  Excommunication,’  both  there  and  in  the  2nd  book 
of  ‘  Reformation  in  England’  w’ill  readily  concede 
this.  Plato  and  Milton  seem  to  have  been  alike  in 
another  respect, — in  their  defects  as  w^ell  as  in  their 
excellences.  For  both  have  shown  themselves  in¬ 
capable  of  perceiving  any  thing  but  the  truth  of  ul¬ 
timate  principles  and  the  most  comprehensive  gene¬ 
ralizations  in  morals,  or  of  discerning  the  ‘  refrac¬ 
tions’  and  deviations  (as  Burke  would  say)  to  which 
abstract  principles  are  subject  when  they  enter  this 
atmosphere  of  earth  ;  both  were  alike  destitute  of 
that  practical  sagacity  which  knows  how  to  apply 
ethics  to  politics  in  our  work-a-day  world.  In  this 
point  of  view,  ‘  The  Doctrine  of  Divorce,’  and  the 
scheme  of  ‘  Eklucation,’  will  stand  about  on  the  same 
level  with  Plato’s  most  Utopian  of  all  republics. 
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cially  of  goodness,  the  highest  beauty),  and 
of  that  supreme  and  eternal  mind,  which 
contains  all  truth  and  wisdom,  all  beauty 
and  goodness.  .  .  .  He  enforced  these 

les.sons  by  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  just 
and  beautiful  illustrations,  —  sometimes 
striking  from  their  familiarity,  sometimes 
subduing  by  their  grandeur, — and  his 
works  are  the  storehouse  from  which  moral¬ 
ists  have,  from  age  to  age,  borrowed  the 
means  of  rendering  moral  instruction  easier 
and  more  delightful.’ 

It  has  been  said,  by  way  of  objection,  that 
the  ethics  of  Plato  are  too  elevated  and 
transcendental  for  humanity  ;  that  they  are 
founded,  *  not  on  a  principle  of  obligation, 
on  the  definition  of  duty,  but  on  the  tenden¬ 
cy  to  perfection.’  Now,  while  there  is 
something  in  this,  and  while  there  would  be 
more,  in  case  Plato  had  assigned  moi*al  ex¬ 
cellence  no  other  supports  than  those  deriv¬ 
ed  from  such  motives,  yet,  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  influences  under  which  human  charac¬ 
ter  is  formed,  surely  the  views  which  he  has 
opened,  and  the  motives  which  he  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  are  entitled  to  all  but  the  highest 
place.  The  contemplation  of  a  perfection, 
which  humanity  can  never  reach,  is  no, 
without  its  benefit ;  the  reflected  imaget 
though  paler  than  the  light  which  produces 
it,  will  bestill  in  proportion  to  its  brightness. 
A.ddison’s  illustration  of  the  asymptote,  al- 
w’ays  approaching  its  curve,  though  never 
touching  it,  would  still  be  realized.  But,  in 
truth,  the  objection,  as  above  stated,  is  too 
general :  Plato  does  not  confine  himself  to 
any  one  topic  of  persuasion,  although  un¬ 
questionably  an  abstract  tendency  to  perfec¬ 
tion  is  a  favourite  theme  wdth  him — as  we 
think  it  ought  to  be.  ‘  Perhaps,’  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  after  speaking  of  the 
various  illustrations  by  which  he  represent¬ 
ed  virtue,  ‘  in  every  one  of  these,  an  eye, 
trained  in  the  history  of  ethics,  may  disco¬ 
ver  the  germ  of  the  \vhole  or  of  a  part  of 
some  subsequent  theory.  But  to  examine 
it  thus,  would  not  be  to  look  at  it  with  the 
eye  of  Plato.  His  aim  was  as  practical  as 
that  of  Socrates.  He  employed  every  topic 
— without  regard  to  its  place  in  a  system,  or 
even  always  to  its  force  as  an  argument — 
which  could  attract  the  small  portion  of 
the  community  then  accessible  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  who,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  had 
no  moral  instructor  but  the  philosopher,  un¬ 
aided,  if  not  thwarted,  by  the  reigning  su¬ 
perstition  ;  for  religion  had  not  then,  besides 
her  own  discoveries,  brought  down  the  most 
awful  and  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  moral 
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truth  to  the  humblest  station  in  human  so¬ 
ciety.’ 

Nor  must  it,  in  justice,  be  forgotten,  that 
no  one  has  insisted  more  urgently  on  the 
coincidence,  the  indissoluble  alliance,  be¬ 
tween  virtue  and  happiness.  In  this,  as 
Macintosh  has  observed,  there  is  no  real 
discrepancy  betw’een  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

‘  Neither  distinguished  the  elements,  w’hich 
they  represented  as  constituting  the  supreme 
good,  from  each  other,  parti}',  perhaps,  from 
a  fear  of  appearing  to  separate  them.’  But, 
he  adds  with  admirable  discrimination, 

*  Plato  more  habitually  considered  happiness 
as  the  natural  fruit  of  virtue ;  Aristotle 
oflener  view’ed  virtue  as  the  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  happiness.’  Nor  is  this  an  unim[)or- 
tant  distinction — and,  ns  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  to 
Plato’s  advantage  ;  for,  though  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature  requires  to  be  *  uudergird- 
ed’  by  all  sorts  of  supports,  and  we  w'ould 
not,  therefore,  withdraw  one  of  them,  it  is 
not  of  little  moment  whether  the  calculation 
of  interest  or  the  appreciation  of  the  morally 
fair  and  beautiful  has  the  habitual  ascenden¬ 
cy  in  our  thoughts  ;  it  cannot  be  the  same 
to  our  moral  nature,  whether  our  eye  con¬ 
stantly  dwells  delighted  on  that  fat  and  fertile 
soil  through  which  the  stream  of  virtuous 
action  flow's,  and  which  it  so  prosperously 
irrigates,  or  on  the  transparent  and  beautiful 
stream  itself.  Let  but  a  man  always  think 
that  he  i.s  to  do  nothing  but  w  hat  is  for  hi.«i 
interest,  however  true  it  may  be  in  the  long 
run  and  on  the  great  scale,  yet  that  ever¬ 
present  thought  will  narrow  his  mind  to  sel¬ 
fishness.  The  further  question, — whether 
the  perception  of  moral  distinctions  be  natu¬ 
ral  or  acquired, — is,  for  our  present  purpose, 
comparatively  immaterial :  it  is  suliicient, 
however  deduced,  that  it  exists. 

Plato  not  simply  imbibed  the  lofty  ethical 
spirit  and  maxims  of  his  master,  but  when 
he  descants  on  such  themes,  he  surrounds 
them  with  a  halo  of  eloquence,  which  his 
master  was  incapable  of  imparting  to  them. 
Yet  there  is  another  characteristic  of  his 
practical  ethics  still  more  striking  than  their 
eloquence  :  it  is  the  astonishing  decision,  as 
well  as  sublimity,  of  his  principles,  and  their 
close  approximation  to  the  evangelical 
modes  of  expression.  Whatever  may  be  the 
assumptions  and  extravagances  of  his  phy¬ 
sics,  and  the  obscurities  and  mysteries  of  his 
metaph3'sics,  or  however  visionary  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  political  speculations,  the  great 
principles  of  his  ethical  system  are  clear  as 
the  light,  and  as  sublime  as  they  are  intelli¬ 
gible.  Nay,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
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that  while  in  his  profound  impression  of  the 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  he  has  so  often 
refrained  from  a  dogmatical  assertion  of  his 
opinions  ;  while  his  dialogues  on  metaphy¬ 
sical  and  critical  subjects  sometimes  seem 
little  more  than  the  play  of  an  ingenious  and 
highly  subtle  intellect,  and  contain  more 
frequently  refutations  of  the  errors  of  others, 
or  hints  for  the  adjustment  of  apparently 
conflicting  truths,  than  the  establishment  of 
any  positive  doctrines  of  his  own  ;  while  his 
Socrates  perpetually  professes  that  he  as¬ 
serts  nothing,  but  merely  examines  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  others,  and  in  that  natural  process 
of  investigation,  avows  that  in  confuting 
others,  he  has  also  sometimes  confuted  him¬ 
self,  or,  as  in  the  Protagoras,  finds  that  he 
has  changed  sides  with  his  opponent ;  while 
these  are  so  frequently  the  characteristics 
of  Plato’s  manner,  that  he  has  even  been 
unjustly  considered  by  many  as  the  patron 
of  scepticism,  it  is  singular  that  on  those 
practical  questions  of  morals,  in  which,  in 
the  absence  of  revelation,  there  was  just  as 
much  speculative  difficulty,  and  a  still  greater 
danger  of  an  erroneous  bias  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  selfishness  and  passion,  Plato  is  as 
firm  as  a  rock,  and  invariably  takes  the 
nobler  side.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  per¬ 
plexities  of  the  moral  administration  of  the 
universe,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  spectacle 
of  prosperous  iniquity  and  oppressed  virtue, 
it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  discern  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  those  great  laws,  to  which  their  full 
development  is  not  at  present  accorded  ;  and 
he  declares  the  certainty  of  their  ultimate 
triumph  in  opposition  to  every  doubt  in  his 
own  breast,  and  every  plausible  but  narrow 
theory  issuing  from  minds  less  lofty  than  his 
own.  That  ‘  might  can  never  constitute 
right,’ — whatever  creed  might  be  shame¬ 
lessly  avowed  by  some  of  the  speakers  in 
his  dialogues,  and  might  be  welcome  to  the 
vanity  and  ambition  of  many  a  young 
Athenian  ;  that  perfect  virtue  is  the  highest 
element  of  happiness,  and  would,  if  possess¬ 
ed,  assuredly  secure  it ;  that  the  morally 
wrong  can  never  be  the  truly  expedient ; 
that  the  good  and  the  beautiful  cannot  be 
severed ;  that  it  is  always,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  better  ‘  to  suffer  an  injury 
than  to  do  one  ;’  that  even  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  crime  is  but  a  splendid  misery,  and 
involves,  by  inevitable  necessity,  in  the  re¬ 
morse  it  awakens  and  the  passions  it  nurtures, 
its  own  invisible  but  infallible  avengers  ; 
that  only  he  is  a  virtuous  man  who  acts  as 
virtue  bids  him,  even  though  he  could  be 
assured  that  neither  detection  nor  punish¬ 


ment  awaited  his  crimes,  and  that  he  might 
commit  them  under  the  privilege  of  the  ring 
of  Gyges  ;  ‘  that  virtue  is  herself  the  soul’s 
best  recompense,’  though  it  is  true  that  all 
meaner  felicities  swell  the  pomp  of  her  re¬ 
tinue  ; — these  maxims  he  often  proclaims 
with  an  authority  as  undoubting  as  if  no 
plausible  theories  (so  natural  in  the  absence 
of  a  better  revelation  than  the  ordinary 
course  of  this  world  can  supply)  might  be 
urged  against  them  ;  nay,  with  a  courage 
and  Commanding  greatness  which  might 
well  put  to  the  blush  many  professed  the¬ 
orists  in  ethics,  who  have  enjoyed  a  light 
for  which  Socrates  and  Plato  could  only 
wait  and  hope. 

And  in  the  same  manner,  in  relation  to 
the  kindred  questions, — on  a  satisfactory  so¬ 
lution  of  which  the  truth  and  consistency  of 
the  lofty  moral  maxims,  just  adverted  to,  so 
j  much  depend, — on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retribution,  Plato, 
if  not  quite  free  from  those  fluctuations  of 
feeling  and  opinion  which  were  unavoidable 
to  a  deeply  reflecting  mind  and  especially  a 
heathen  mind,  is  yet  far  more  decisive  than 
any  preceding  philosopher,  and  uniformly 
favorable  to  the  more  sublime  and  elevated 
view.  Yielding  in  these  cases  to  a  noble 
instinct  rather  than  trusting  to  the  hesitation 
and  caution  of  a  subtle' but  inadequate  rea¬ 
son  ;  supplying  the  defects  of  argument  by  a 
faith  that  must  be  true,  which  it  would  be 
Ignominy  to  think  false,  he  teaches  those 
doctrines  which  a  nature  worthy  of  immor¬ 
tality  would  wish  to  be  proved,  even  if  it 
could  not  fully  prove  them,  and  strains  every 
nerve  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  which 
scepticism  is  so  well  content  to  leave  un¬ 
solved.*  Imprisoned  like  the  rest  of  his 
species  in  that  dark  cave  in  which  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  human  race  as  lying  bound,  per¬ 
ceiving  only  the  images  and  shadows  of 
realities,  and  forming  imperfect  guesses  of 
their  nature  and  relations,  he  turns  his  eyes 

♦  How  near  do  the  following  sentences  come  to 
certain  Scriptural  expressions: — ‘We  must  then 
suppose  of  the  righteous  man,  that  though  he  may 
be  in  poverty,  in  sickness,  or  any  other  seeming 
evil,  yet  to  him  these  things  will  terminate  in  some 
good — living  or  dead.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  he  who 
ardently  desires  to  be  a  just  man,  and,  by  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  virtue,  to  resemble  the  Deity  as  far  as  hu¬ 
manity  will  permit,  can  ever  be  uncared  for  by  the 
Gods.’ — Republic^  Lib.  10.  It  is  a  sentiment  he  fre¬ 
quently  gives  expression  to.  Nor  less  philosf)phical 
than  beautiful  is  that  declaration  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  ‘  Laws,’  by  which  Bolingbroke  might  have 
learned  something  of  the  real  proportions  of  spiritual 
things,  ‘  That  probably  it  were  no  difficult  thing  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Gods  are  as  mindful  of  the  mi¬ 
nute  as  of  the  vast.' 
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eagerly  towards  the  light,  and  longs  to  climb 
the  steep  ascent  to  a  more  perfect  day.  The 
contrast  between  the  buoyant  and  confident 
spirit  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  when  treating 
of  these  subjects,  and  the  cautious,  not  to  say 
sceptical  tone,  which  he  so  often  adopts  on 
others,  is  certainly  surprising,  and,  we  do 
not  think,  has  been  sulficiently  observed. 

The  feature  now  referred  to  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  constitute  a  singular  merit.  To 
us,  indeed,  indulged  with  a  better  guide 
than  his  philosophy,  the  truths  he  uttered 
may  sound  elementary ;  though  who  among 
modern  writers  could  have  illustrated  them 
with  the  eloquence  of  Plato  1  But  in  that 
twilight  in  which  he  speculated,  amidst  the 
frequent  doubts  even  of  those  who  might  in 
general  sympathize  with  his  hopes  and 
aspirations,  and  amidst  the  incessant,  plau¬ 
sible,  and  practical  denial  of  these  truths  on 
the  part  of  all  who  wished  them  false,  his 
conclusions  show  a  vast  comprehensiveness 
and  elevation  of  mind  ;  and  entitle  him  to 
that  appellation  which  one  of  our  greatest 
British  divines  hesitates  not  to  bestow  upon 
him,  of  the  ‘great  pagan  theologue.’ 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
in  his  essay  on  Bacon,  that  the  inductive 
philosophy  is  favourably  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  ancients,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
fruitful  philosophy  ; — fruitful  of  useful  dis¬ 
coveries  and  important  practical  results  in  ! 
every  department  of  science  ; — white  that 
of  the  ancient  world  was  generally  barren, 
occupied  either  with  useless  subtleties  and 
logomachies,  or  exhausting  itself  on  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  totally  beyond  the  province 
of  the  human  faculties ;  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  the  ancient  philosopher  too  often  even 
contemptuously  looked  down  on  that  hum¬ 
ble  office  of  interpreting  nature,  in  which 
Bacon  places  the  sum  of  philosophy.  The 
remark  is  just,  and  the  conclusion  in  favour 
of  Bacon’s  philosophy  inconteslible ;  nor, 
so  far  as  time  was  consumed  in  profitless  and 
idle  subtleties,  can  even  an  apology  be  offer¬ 
ed  in  behalf  of  the  ancients.  For  anything 
one  can  see,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
been  wiser  to  have  spent  in  examining  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  the  time 
and  mental  energy  which  w'ere  wasted  in 
vainly  devising  theories  of  metaphysics  ;  but 
in  relation  to  the  questions  which  turned  on 
the  destinies  of  man,  and  the  theory  of  mo¬ 
rals,  who  can  wonder  that,  in  the  absence  of 
an  authoritative  guide,  the  human  mind  was 
irresistibly  attracted  to  perpetual  meditation 
on  such  themes  ?  Such  is  their  tremendous 
importance  (however  solved)  in  the  eye  of 


any  man  who  deserves  the  title  of  a  thinking 
being,  that  it  is  surely  no  wonder  that  the 
most  acute  and  inquisitive  understandings — 
that  is,  those  which  are  abstractedly  the  best 
fitted  for  the  investigations  of  science — 
should  have  been  absolutely  fascinated  and 
riveted  by  them  ;  or  that  they  could  hardly 
persuade  themselves  that  they  could  have 
leisure  for  any  purely  material  studies,  till 
they  had  attained  something  like  certainty 
on  points  of  incomparably  higher  moment. 
Little  as  the  multitude  may  have  felt  these 
things,  there  must  have  been  many  power¬ 
ful  minds  who,  as  they  questioned  the  mute 
oracles  of  nature — mute,  we  mean,  on  such 
points — must  have  been  ready  to  exclaim, 
in  the  sublime  words  of  Pascal,  ‘  Le  silence 
eternel  de  ces  espaces  infinis  m’effiaie.’ 
Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  among  the  least  of  our 
incidental  obligations  to  that  Book  in  which 
so  many  myriads  have  found  repose  from 
the  ceaseless  questions  which  must  often 
have  agitated  the  greatest  sages  of  antiquity, 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  highest  intel¬ 
lect  of  our  race — the  intellect  of  a  Bacon,  a 
Newton,  a  Pascal,  a  Locke — has,  in  facty 
'  accepted  its  decisions  on  those  questions, 
and  thus  been  free  to  pursue  the  path  of 
science  within  the  limits  and  in  the  direc¬ 
tion,  in  w  hich  alone  human  science  can  be 
successfully  prosecuted. 

But  neither  have  we  yet  stated  all  Plato’s 
claims' to  some  place  in  the  vernacular  lite¬ 
rature  of  all  civilized  nations. 

,To  the  generality  of  readers,  large  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Platonic  writings  possess  an 
interest  quite  separate  from  the  merits  or 
faults  of  Plato’s  positive  philosophy,  and 
even  from  his  success  or  failure  in  his  mode 
of  treating  the  particular  subjects  of  the 
several  dialogues.  That  interest  consists 
not  in  the  formal  instructions  given,  nor  in 
the  continuity  with  which  some  one  subject 
is  pursued,  but  in  a  great  measure  in  the  in¬ 
cidental  topics  so  gracefully  introduced,  and 
in  the  general  charm  and  sweetness  of  the 
composition ;  in  striking  apophthegms  of 
moral  wisdom,  and  the  beautiful  images 
which  embellish  them ;  in  the  lively  illus¬ 
trations  which  his  reasonings  perpetually 
derive  from  historic  fact  and  poetic  fiction  ; 
in  original  and  profound  reflections  on  hu¬ 
man  nature,  most  happily  expressed;  in 
accurate  and  vivid  sketches  of  individual 
character,  or  of  classes  of  men,  who  still 
have  their  types  among  all  nations  ;  in  his  fe¬ 
licitous  scenic  descriptions,  his  animated  dia¬ 
logue,  and  rare  literary  beauties  of  every  kinff, 
Mr.  Lewes  has  remarked  of  the  Republic^ 
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that  “  by  reducing  it  to  its  theoretical  for¬ 
mula,  wo  are  doubtless  viewing  it  in  its 
most  unfavourable  light.  Its  value  and  its 
interest  do  not  consist  in  its  political  ideas, 
but  in  its  collateral  ideas  on  education,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  morals.”  This  is  equally  true  of 
most  of  his  other  productions.  They  abound 
in  beauties  which  will  not  fade  with  the  spe¬ 
culations  wdth  which  they  are  intermingled, 
and  may  be  appreciated  by  persons  who 
care  nothing  for  the  philosophy  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  or,  indeed,  very  little  for  any  other 
philosophy. 

The  sublime  manner  in  which  Plato  an¬ 
nounces  and  proves  the  great  paradox  in  the 
Gorgias,  that  to  do  an  injury  is  the  greatest 
of  evils ;  and  that  equal  paradox,  that  he 
who  commits  crime  with  impunity  is  a  yet 
more  pitiable  object  than  ho  who  is  punished 
for  it,  inasmuch  as  punishment  is  the  ap¬ 
propriate  medicine  of  the  soul,  and  may  re¬ 
claim  it ; — the  impressive  declaration  which 
Tacitus  has  vouched  and  verified,  that  ifj 
we  could  but  see  the  heart  of  a  tyrant  we  j 
should  behold  it  torn  and  tormented  by  its  I 
own  avenging  passions ;  or  that  opposite  j 
picture  of  the  all-entrancing  loveliness  of  vir-  i 
tue,  ‘  if  she  could  but  be  seen — the  strik¬ 
ing  reply  to  Agathon,  w’hen  the  latter  said 
that  he  could  not  dispute  against  Socrates, 
‘You  are  not  able,  my  Agathon,  to  argue 
against  the  truth,  for  to  argue  against  So- 
crates  is  nothing  difficult — the  beautiful 
description  of  a  contented  old  age,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Republic,  where  the  vene¬ 
rable  Cephalus,  in  reply  to  Socrates’  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  he  finds  the  road  which  his 
younger  companions  must  travel  after  him, 
avows  that  he  feels,  in  freedom  from  the 
dominion  of  the  passions,  a  sufficient  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  loss  of  their  pleasures ; — 
the  apposite  warning  in  the  Protagoras  to 
the  eager  candidate  for  the  dangerous  pri¬ 
vilege  of  a  sophist’s  instructions,  that  we 
ought  to  be  much  more  cautious  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  mental  than  bodily  aliment,  inas¬ 
much  as  science  cannot  be  carried  away  in 
any  material  vessel,  and  examined  after- 
w'ards,  but  must  be  taken  home  in  the  soul 
itself,  so  that  the  purchaser  goes  away  with 
his  blessing  or  his  curse  cleaving  to  him; — 
the  scene  in  the  same  magnificent  Dialogue, 
in  which  the  pompous  sophist  is  represented 
as  declaiming  while  he  walks  in  the  porch 
of  Callias,  accompanied  by  the  troop  of 
youths  who  follow'ed  him  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  ‘  charmed  by  his  voice  as  if  he  had 
been  another  Orpheus,’  and  who,  as  he 
reaches  the  end  of  his  walk,  divide  prompt¬ 


ly  to  the  right  and  left,  and  obsequiously 
form  again  in  his  rear; — the  profound  moral 
anatomy  in  parts  of  the  Philebus,  in  w  hiefi 
Plato  reasons  on  man’s  chief  good,  and 
shows  that  neither  pleasure  nor  intellect — 
‘the  vase  of  honey’  nor  ‘the  vase  of  cold 
but  healthful  water’ — is  sufficient  to  consti¬ 
tute  it ; — the  communings  of  Socrates  with 
his  internal  self  (represented  at  the  close 
of  the  Hippias  Major),  when  he  returns 
home  to  night  and  solitude,  self-accused  for 
the  inflation  of  supposed  knowledge  into 
which  he  might  have  been  betrayed  during 
the  day  ; — the  beautiful  myth  of  the  cha¬ 
rioteer  and  his  ill-yoked  steeds,  by  which 
Plato  shadows  forth,  in  the  Phaedrus,  the 
contest  between  the  intellect  and  the  pas¬ 
sions,  or  that,  again,  in  the  Gorgias,  by 
w'hich  he  introduces  the  doctrine  of  future 
retribution,  when  the  soul  itself  is  to  come 
before  the  incorruptible  tribunal,  ‘  uncloth¬ 
ed  ’  of  all  the  adventitious  things  which  now' 
disturb  our  judgment ; — his  assertion,  in  the 
same  place,  of  the  perpetuity  in  that  future 
state  of  the  moral  habits  acquired  now,  and 
that  the  traces  of  evil  passions  remain  in  the 
soul,  like  scars  of  ignominy  on  the  body  ; — 
the  ‘  ravishing  description  ’  of  Socrates  and 
Phccdrus  loitering  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer  noon  on  the  banks  of  the  ‘  cool 
llissus,’  where  w'e  seem  to  hear  (so  musi¬ 
cal  its  eloquence),  the  whisper  of  the  wind 
in  the  plane-tree  and  through  the  long  grass, 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  and  the 
chirping  of  the  •grasshoppers,  summer-like 
and  shrill; — the  enthusiasm  of  the  sage 
(who  rarely  w'andered  beyond  the  walls  of 
Athens,  and  professed,  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  ‘  fields  and  trees  would  teach  him  no¬ 
thing,  while  the  men  in  the  city  could,’)  on 
being  surprised  into  momentary  rapture  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery ; — the  humorou.** 
account  of  his  being  led  thither — ^just  as 
animals  are  allured  onward  by  leaves  or 
fruit — by  the  promised  manuscript  of  Ly¬ 
sias,  which  Phjedrus  carries  under  his  cloak  ; 
— the  sublime  prayer,  not  unlike  that  for 
which  the  wisest  of  men  was  so  signal  I  v 
rewarded,  with  which  the  Dialogue  closes, 
— ‘Grant,  ye  Gods,  that  I  may  become 
beautiful  w  ithin,  and  that  whatever  of  ex¬ 
ternal  good  1  possess  may  be  friendly  to  my 
internal  purity:  let  me  account  the  wise 
man  rich  ;  and  of  wealth  let  me  have  only 
so  much  as  a  prudent  man  can  bear  or  em¬ 
ploy  ;’ — the  sweet  and  solemn  leave-taking 
of  the  world  and  his  judges,  and  the  confi¬ 
dent  declaration  at  the  close  of  the  Apolo¬ 
gy,  that  ‘  death  is  gain,’  together  with  those 
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passages,  more  sweet  and  solemn  still,  with 
which  the  Phiedo  has  immortalized  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  and  which  Cicero  declared  he  could 
never  read  without  tears  ; — these  beauties, 
and  a  thousand  others  like  them,  must  give 
delight  to  every  man  of  taste  and  feeling, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  value  or  worthlessness  of  the  speculations 
with  which  they  are  connected.  Although, 
like  scenes  from  Shakspeare’s  plays,  they 
will  be  relished  most  by  readers  who  can 
see  them  in  their  proper  place,  with  all  that 
introduces  and  .surrounds  them,  they  are  yet 
inexpressibly  charming  even  taken  by  them¬ 
selves.  Plato,  as  a  whole,  must,  of  course, 
be  left  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  scho¬ 
lar  and  the  philosopher ;  but  there  are  parts 
of  him  which  challenge  a  much  more  gene¬ 
ral  admiration  :  just  as  Bacon’s  Essays  have 
been  read  with  pleasure  by  thousands  who 
never  aspired  to  master  the  Novum  Orga- 
num.  Nor  are  w'e  by  any  means  sure,  if 
he  were  obliged  to  choose,  that  he  would 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  prefer  the  wide-world 
homage  which  is  the  reward  of  excellences, 
w'hich  the  wide  world  can  appreciate,  to  the 
more  circumscribed  admiration  of  the  little 
circle  which  can  enter  into  his  philosophy. 
Philosophies,  alas  !  for  the  most  part,  are  of 
mortal  birth,  and  expire ;  but  genuine  elo¬ 
quence  and  {joetry  are  immortal. 

We  shall  now',  as  w'e  proposed,  attempt 
an  analysis  of  Plato’s  literary  genius,  and 
afterwards  state  precisely  what  we  should 
wish  to  see  attempted  in  the  w  ay  of  transla¬ 
tion. 

The  mind  of  this  great  philosopher  mani-l 
festly  belonged  to  that  very  .small  class  in 
which  nature  has  not  contented  herself 
with  bestow'ins  some  one  or  two  faculties 
in  extraordinary  strength— com pen.sating  her 
partial  generosity  by  a  more  niggardly  allot¬ 
ment  of  other  intellectual  endowments ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  a  mind  on 
W’hich  she  had  beslow'ed  the  most  various 
endowments  in  equal  but  moderate  pro¬ 
portion  ;  it  belonged  to  that  select  order  to 
W’hich  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  Pascal  and 
Leihnitz,  are  to  be  referred.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  a  mind  on  which  nature  had 
resolved  to  lavish  all  her  gifts  in  their  most 
splendid  variety,  and  most  harmonious  com¬ 
binations,  rich  alike  in  pow’ers  of  invention 
and  acquisition  ;  equally  massive  and  light ; 
strong  and  vigorous,  yet  pliable  and  versa¬ 
tile  ;  master  at  once  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  ;  in  W’hich  originality  and  subtlety  of 
intellect  are  surrounded  by  all  the  minister¬ 
ing  aids  of  imagination,  wit,  humor,  and 


eloquence.  The  structure  of  such  a  mind 
resembles  some  masterpiece  of  classic  ar¬ 
chitecture,  in  which  the  marble  columns 
rise  from  their  deep  foundation  exquisitely 
fashioned  and  proportioned,  surmounted 
with  elaborate  and  ornamented  capitals, 
and  supporting  an  entablature  inscribed  with 
all  forms  of  the  beautiful. 

Plato’s  style  is  unrivalled  :  he  wielded  at 
will  nil  the  resources  of  the  most  copious, 
flexible,  and  varied  instrument  of  thought, 
through  which  the  mind  of  man  has  yet 
breathed  the  music  of  eloquence.  Not  less 
severely  simple  and  refined  when  he  pleases 
than  Pascal, — between  whom  and  Plato 
there  &re  many  resemblances,  as  in  beauty 
of  intellect,  in  the  character  of  their  wit, 
in  aptitude  for  abstract  science,  and  in  moral 
wisdom, — the  Grecian  philosopher  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  assuming  every  mood  of  thought 
and  of  adopting  the  tone,  imagery,  and  dic¬ 
tion  appropriate  to  each.  Like  Pascal,  he 
can  be  by  turns  profound,  sublime,  pathetic, 
sarcastic,  playful ;  but  with  afar  more'abso- 
lute  command  over  all  the  varieties  ot 
manner  and  style.*  He  could  pass  b}'  the 
most  easy  and  rapid  transitions  from  the 
majestic  eloquence,  which  made  the  Greeks 
say  that  if  Jupiter  had  spoken  the  language 
of  mortals,  he  would  have  spoken  in  that 
of  Plato,  to  that  homely  style  of  illustration 
and  those  highly  idiomatic  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  mark  the  colloquial  manners  of 
his  Socrates,  and  which,  as  Alcibiades,  in 
his  eulogium,  observes,  might  induce  a 
stranger  to  say  that  the  talk  of  the  latter 
w  as  all  about  shoemakers  and  tailors,  carpen¬ 
ters  and  braziers. t 

♦  Some  author  (if  we  mistake  not)  finds  a  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  humor  of  Pascal  and  that  of 
Aristophanes.  We  w^onder  that  the  juster  parallel 
of  Plato  did  not  suggest  itself.  As  Voltaire  said  of 
the  Provincial  Letters,  that  ‘  the  comedies  of  Moliere 
did  not  surpass  them  in  wit,  nor  the  eloquence  of 
Bossuet  in  sublimity,’  so  it  may  be  said  of  Plato, 
that  Aristophanes  scarcely  surpasses  him  in  humour, 
or  Demosthenes  in  eloquence.  Pascal  and  Plato 
also  resembled  each  other  in  their  deep  melancholy, 
as  vrell  as  in  their  happy  pow’ers  of  raillery.  How 
often  has  that  union  of  refined  wit  and  profound 
sadness  been  seen  in  the  same  genius  ! 

\  *  Aristotle,’  says  Mr.  Lewes,  ‘  capitally  describes 
Plato’s  style  as  a  middle  species  of  diction  between 
prose  and  verse.’  But  this  critical  dictum  of  Aristo¬ 
tle  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  certain 
portions  of  Plato’s  compositions ;  it  is  false,  if  in¬ 
tended  to  designate  any  one  uniform  manner,  for 
no  such  uniformity  is  to  be  found.  Mr.  Lew’es 
him.self  not  only  admits  that  there  are  to  be  found  in 
Plato  passages  of  the  most  diverse  beauty,  but  de¬ 
scribes  them  with  great  vivacity  (vol.  i.,  p.  *29): 
though  when  he  says  Plato  ‘  has  scarcely  any  imas'c- 
ryj  he  will,  we  think,  find  few  to  coincide  with  him. 
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Minds  thus  replenished  and  adorned  with 
every  species  of  intellectual  excellence, 
with  an  equal  variety  and  symmetry  of 
powers,  are  indeed  of  rare  occurrence. 
When  they  are  permitted  to  appear  among 
us,  their  productions  are  what  w'e  have 
stated  Plato’s  to  be,  as  remarkable  for  their 
form  as  for  their  matter.  Great  and  oi  iginal 
conceptions  are  bodied  forth  clothed  in  cor¬ 
responding  beauty  of  attire  ;  the  works  are 
themselves  grand  exhibitions  of  artistic 
ability,  as  well  as  repositories  of  brilliant 
theories  or  profound  speculation.  As 
such,  they  are  well  worthy  of  our  study  ; 
just  as  we  gaze  delighted  on  some  antique 
vase  or  statue,  not  simply  or  even  Chiefly 
for  the  precious  gold  or  marble  of  which  it 
is  made,  but  still  more  for  the  exquisite 
form  in  which  they  are  moulded,  and  the 
exquisite  skill  and  taste  w’hich  have  presid¬ 
ed  over  the  workmanship.  Indeed,  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  human  composi¬ 
tions  on  mankind — their  permanent  influ¬ 
ence — the  form  is  as  essential  as  the  matter; 
and,  we  may  add,  harder  to  be  attained. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Provincial  Letters 
of  Pascal :  many  minds  probably  could  have 
supplied  the  mere  substance  and  staple  of 
the  argument  which  runs  through  that 
beautiful  texture  ;  but  the  consummate  ar¬ 
rangement  the  conception  and  conduct  of 
the  whole  the  lively  dialogue — the  drama¬ 
tic  painting — the  perpetual  wit — the  power¬ 
ful  eloquence — the  singular  originality — 
who  but  himself  could  have  combined  1 

Great  as  is  the  dramatic  skill  of  Pascal  in 
that  astonishing  performance,  not  surpassed 
in  our  judgment  by  that  displayed  in  any 
single  dialogue  of  Plato,  the  latter  has  given 
us  a  far  more  diversified  exhibition  of  simi¬ 
lar  powers.  And  certainly,  as  a  proof  of 
genius,  the  strength  and  facility  with  w^hich 

He  is  more  correct  when  he  says  that  his  illustra¬ 
tions  are  ‘  lor  the  most  part  homely  and  familiar.’ 

In  truth,  it  were  as  easy  to  state  in  one  word  what 
is  the  hue  of  the  rainbow,  as  to  describe  by  one 
epithet  the  many-coloured  diction  of  Plato.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  a  style  as  severely  logical  as  that  of  Locke, 
as  simple  and  elegant  as  that  of  Addison,  as  impas¬ 
sioned  and  elevated  as  that  of  Milton  in  the  more 
lofty  portions  of  his  semi-poetic  prose,  may  all  be 
founcl  in  his  works. — The  work  of  Mr.  Lewes  is  a 
very  lively  one,  and  contains  much  instruction  in  a 
small  compass.  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
for  a  professed  sceptic  concerning  the  truth  of  any 
and  all  systems  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  his 
manner  is  sometimes  a  little  too  dogmatical.  The 
historian  of  philasophy  has  almost  as  much  reason 
to  be  sceptical  of  his  conclusions,  as  the  philosophers 
he  examines;  whether  his  opmion,  as  to  what  were 
thetr  opinions,  be  correct,  must  be  often  as  dubious 
as  those  opinions  themselves. 


he  shapes  and  animates  the  very  difiicult 
form  into  which  he  has  thrown  his  specula¬ 
tions,  is  even  still  more  extraordinary  than 
are  the  speculations  themselves.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  embody  the  r^^sults  of 
philosophy  in  a  plain  didactic  statement ; 
but  to  give  them,  without  serious  injury 
to  their  force  or  clearness  (especially  when 
the  subjects  are  abstruse,  and  the  points  of 
discussion  subtle),  in  the  form  and  colour  of 
a 'fictitious  dialogue,  throughout  which  vari¬ 
ous  characters,  dramatically  conceived  and 
sustained,  utter  the  sentiments  appropriate 
to  each  ;  in  which  the  colloquial  language  of 
actual  life  is  preserved,  and  amidst  ail  those 
interruptions,  transitions,  and  naturally  con¬ 
ceived  incidents  which  impart  verisimilitude 
to  the  whole  is  a  task  which,  but  for  the 
success  of  Plato,  might  have  been  supposed 
impossible,  since  of  all  writers  Plato  has 
alone  succeeded  in  it.  Not  that  we  feel 
disposed  to  contest  Mr.  Lewes’s  adjudica¬ 
tions,  that  even  Plato  ‘  often  sacrificed 
the  general  effect  to  his  scrupulous  dialec¬ 
tics  ;’  and  that  his  incessant  repetitions  were 
designed  ‘  deeply  to  impress  on  the  reader’s 
mind  the  real  force  of  his  method.’  Such  a 
compromise,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  dramatic  interest,  is  unavoidable, 
where  the  ultimate  object  is  didactic  and 
argumentative,  and  not  the  appropriate 
pleasure  of  poetr3\  But  it  will  be  readily 
conceded  that  Plato  has  more  nearly’  ap¬ 
proached  the  solution  of  this  problem — this 
union  of  incompatibles  than  any  other 
writer  ;  while  in  some  dialogues — as  in  the 
Protagoras,  which  Schleiermacher  regards 
as  designed  to  exhibit  the  superiority  of  the 
dialogistic  method  of  Socrates — the  union 
of  philosophical  matter  and  dramatic  skill 
is  all  but  perfect.  To  deliver  didactic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  has  been  often 
attempted ;  as  by  Cicero,  Henry  More, 
Fenelon,  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Bishop 
Hurd.  But  in  general,  even  the  better 
specimens  of  philosophical  dialogue  wholly 
fail  in  dramatic  power,  and  are  little  else  than 
a  loose  contexture  of  prolonged  declamations 
in  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  personages. 
No  one  can  read  the  philosophical  dialogues 
of  Cicero,  for  example,  without  feeling  the 
immense  interval  between  himself  and  the 
great  model  which  he  so  ardently  admired, 
but  so  imperfectly  imitated. 

The  conception  and  conduct  of  Plato’s 
dialogues  show  a  peculiar  species  of  dra¬ 
matic  skill  of  the  very  highest  order.  The 
scenes  are  often  laid,  the  plot  contrived,  and 
the  characters  and  incidents  invented,  with 
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consummate  judgment.  The  persons  of  the 
drama  stand  out  in  their  appropriate  charac¬ 
teristics  as  distinctly  as  the  various  forms  in 
a  group  of  Greek  statuary, — diveisified  in 
their  expression  and  their  attitudes,  but  all 
natural  and  all  beautiful. 

‘  The  Socratic  Dialogues,’  says  Gray,  in 
those  posthumous  fragments  of  criticism 
which  give  him  as  distinguished  a  name 
among  scholars  as  he  had  long  possessed 
among  poets,  ‘  are  a  kind  of  dramas,  where¬ 
in  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  characters 
are  almost  as  exactly  marked  as  in  a  true 
theatrical  representation.’ 

The  centre  of  nearly  all  these  groups  of 
philosophic  painting  is  Socrates — a  wonder¬ 
ful  portrait  for  distinctness  and  individuality, 
even  if  it  w’ere  a  mere  copy  of  the  great 
prototype ;  and  a  still  more  w'onderful  crea¬ 
tion  if,  as  is  certain,  it  is  in  many  respects 
an  ideal  representation  of  the  artist’s  master. 
How  far  it  was  the  one,  and  how  far  the 
other,  has  been  matter  of  much  dispute 
among  the  critics.  That  the  great  moral 
sage  of  Greece  w'as,  at  all  events,  a  very 
extraordinary  character  is  sutFiciently  evi¬ 
dent  even  from  the  less  ambitious  delinea¬ 
tion  by  Xenophon.  That  he  was  profoundly 
versed  in  his  favourite  science — that  of  Man, 
for  which  he  had  forsaken  his  early  physical 
studies,  because  he  had  found  them  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  that  he  taught  the  most  sublime 
and  elevated  ethics  the  heathen  world  had 
ever  attained  ;  that  he  gave  his  instructions 
gratuitously ;  that  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  noble,  and,  as  he  supposed,  divinely 
appointed  mission,*  he  utterly  neglected  his 
private  affairs — being  of  an  opposite  opinion 
to  Horace  Walpole,  ‘  that  the  public  is  big 
enough  to  take  care  of  itself;’  that  he  main¬ 
tained  incessant  w'arfare  with  the  tribe  of 
wandering  sophists  who,  for  hire,  taught 

*  Much  has  been  said  of  that  difficult  subject  the 
‘  daemon’  of  Socrates.  The  diverse  interpretations 
put  upon  the  language  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  re¬ 
specting  it  are  well  known.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  view  taken  by  Wiggers, 
and  many  other  scholars,  is  substantially  correct ; 
that  Socrates,  like  so  many  other  highly-gifted 
and  susceptible  minds,  was  not  without  a  tinge 
of  enthusiasm,  and  sincerely  attributed  the  sud¬ 
den  and  imperious  suggestion  of  some  premoni¬ 
tions  and  presentiments,  for  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  account,  to  a  preternatural  origin.  We 
do  not  believe  him  to  have  been  really  inspired,  as 
some  suppose— the  invocation  of  Erasmus,  ‘  Sancte 
Socrates,  ora  pro  nobis, ^  does  not  rise  to  our  lips — but 
we  could  almost  as  readily  bring  ourselves  to  re¬ 
peat  it,  as  imagine  him  the  knave,  to  which  the 
theory  of  some  of  his  professed  admirers,  among 
our  too  accommodating  German  interpreters, would, 
(however  unintentionally),  reduce  him. 


those  pernicious  mysteries  of  dishonest  logic 
and  deceptive  rhetoric  which  corrupted  the 
Athenian  youth  ;  that  he  was  simple  in  his 
manners,  sincere  in  his  actions,  of  incor¬ 
ruptible  integrity  and  constancy,  capable  of 
uttering  truth  in  the  face  of  all  danger,  and 
incapable  of  uttering  falsehood  to  escape  it, 
— all  this  history  authenticates.  Of  his  in¬ 
vincible  love  of  justice,  he  gave  a  noble 
example  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
ever  exercised  the  magisterial  functions,  op¬ 
posing  single  handed,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  the  will  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
in  one  of  their  worst  and  most  profligate 
acts  of  tyranny,  and  that,  too,  when  all  his 
colleagues  cowered  and  bent  before  the 
storm.  That  he  persisted  to  the  close  in 
the  same  consistent  course,  and  died  at  last 
in  the  way  so  often  told,  and  by  Plato  in 
particular  with  such  inimitable  pathos,  as  a 
martyr  for  truth  and  the  victim  of  ignorance, 
calumny,  and  injustice,  is  also  generally  ad¬ 
mitted. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  ideal 
representation  which  Plato  has  given  of 
Socrates,  some  infirmities  and  foibles  have 
been  concealed  or  softened.  History  at  least 
gives  us  reason  to  suspect  it.  In  the  dia¬ 
logues  of  Plato  his  superiority  of  genius,  and 
his  skill  in  argument,  are  never  displayed 
offensively ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  de¬ 
parture  from  the  genuine  humility  which 
will  ever  be  found  to  accompany  that  truest 
species  of  wisdom,  of  w  hich  alone  Socrates 
claimed  possession — the  deep  conviction  of 
our  own  ignorance.  But  history  does  not  alto¬ 
gether  sanction  this  picture  of  perfect  amia¬ 
bility  and  modesty;  it  more  than  hints  at  cer¬ 
tain  airs  of  dogmatism  and  superciliousness, 
and  at  a  certain  strut  and  portliness  of  man¬ 
ner,  which  remind  us  of  the  familiar  moods  of 
another  great  moralist  nearer  home, — pecu¬ 
liarities,  however,  which,  as  in  this  last  case 
might  well  be  pardoned  to  so  much  genius 
and  worth. 

If  in  these  and  some  other  respects,  the 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  character  of 
Socrates  has  gained  from  the  pencil  of  his 
disciples,  there  are  other  points,  and  thos« 
far  more  serious,  in  which  no  mean  critics 
have  supposed  him  to  have  greatly  suffered. 
Among  the  points  which  we  think  have  been 
misunderstood,  w’e  would  refer,  as  an  in- 
.stance,  to  some  admirable  critiques,  full  of 
vivacity  and  learning,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  scenes  in  which  Socrates 
is  presented  to  us  were  calculated,  it  is 
surmised,  ‘  to  inspire  the  same  doubts 
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in  his  contemporaries  which  he  has  since 
excited  amongst  posterity,  whether  he  was 
the  Silenus  that  his  exterior  figure  beto¬ 
kened,  or  the  Silenusof  the  sculptors’shops, 
which,  rude  and  grotesque  to  the  outward 
view,  opened  to  a  touch,  and  disclosed 
within  beautiful  and  exquisitely  carved 
figures  of  the  gods.’ 

The  suspicion  of  Socrates  intimated  in  this 
passage,  seems  to  us  scarcely  just :  and,  in¬ 
deed,  throughout  those  very  spirited  articles, 
there  appears  a  sort  of  prejudice  against 
him.  Entirely  agreeing  that  both  Plato  and 
Xenophon  have  introduced  him  into  scenes 
which  are  ineffably  disgusting,  and  that  in 
particular  the  eulogium  of  the  drunken  Alci- 
biades  in  the  Banquet,  wonderful  as  it  is,  con¬ 
tains  a  passage  which  no  one  who  has  ever  read 
it  wmuld  wish  to  read  again,  we  yet  think  it  is 
plain  that  Plato  intended,  even  here,  to  inti-  ! 
mate  the  superiority  of  Socrates  to  the  worst 
vices  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  moral  dis- 
jipprobation  of  them.  But  though  Socrates 
be  thus  exonerated,  Alas  !  what  must  have 
been  the  social  condition  of  a  people,  in 
which  a  great  writer  could  find  in  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  very  lowest  forms  of  human 
depravity  so  egregious  a  singularity,  as  to 
extort  out  of  it  a  topic  of  compliment  to  the 
sage  he  revered  and  loved  !  What  must 
have  been  their  familiarity  with  the  most  in¬ 
famous  of  vices,  to  induce  even  a  drunken 
young  profligate  to  point  him  out  as  a  pro¬ 
digy  of  temperance  and  fortitude,  because  he 
was  not  stained  vrith  them!  Fully  admit¬ 
ting  the  interpretation  of  Quintillian  to  be 
correct,  and  that  Plato  intended  ‘  ut  Socra- 
tis  invictam  continentiam  ostenderet,  qua) 
corrumpi — non  posset,’  we  feel  that  the 
compliment  of  Alcibiades  to  Socrates  is  mu-ch 
as  if  some  j'outh  had  innocently  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  th  mgh  he  had  repeat¬ 
edly  tempted  and  invited  a  .Milton  or  a  New¬ 
ton  to  indulge  in  cannibalism,  yet  ‘  such  was 
the  wonderful  fortitude  and  temperance  of 
the  men,’  that  they  had  resisted  all  his  al¬ 
luring  importunities  to  partake  of  the  choic¬ 
est  delicacies  of  a  New  Zealand  cnisme. 
There  are  practices  into  which  it  is  infamy 
indeed  to  fall ;  but  which  it  can  be  no  glory 
to  shun.* 

*  We  must  also  admit,  that  though  Socrates  him¬ 
self  had  none  but  an  honest  meaning  in  his  frequent 
inculcation  of  the  pursuit  of  the  supreme  and  essen¬ 
tial  beauty — that  of  wisdom  and  virtue — through 
all  the  lower  forms  of  material  bejluty,  as  well  as  in 
his  mystical,  though  not  always  wise,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  immortal  through  the  medium  of  the 
mortal  ipwf,  yet,  to  a  people  in  the  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenians,  such  a  path  to  purity  would 


But  whatever  flatteries,  intellectual  or 
moral,  may  be  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  portrait  of  Sicrates,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  extend  to  his  personal  peculiarities, 
which  are  given  with  no  complimentary  fide¬ 
lity.  Those  peculiarities,  indeed,  are  not 
all  formally  described  in  any  one  specific 
enumeration,  but  are  dramatically  produced 
in  the  natural  development  of  the  successive 
features  of  his  character  in  the  varied  course 
of  the  dialogues,  just  as  different  incidents 
and  conjunctures  suggest  their  introduction. 
We  there  see  the  simplicity  of  his  manners 
— his  somewhat  too  philosophic  negligence 
of  appearances — the  oddities  and  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  an  abstracted  mind,  such  as  his¬ 
tory  attributes  to  him — and  even  that  emi¬ 
nent  grotesqueness  of  visage  by  which  (with 
all  reverence  be  it  spoken)  he  was  also  dis¬ 
tinguished.  There  is  an  amusing  passage  in 
the  beautiful  introduction  to  the  Thesetetus, 
where  Theodorus,  after  describing  the  early 
mental  promise  of  the  youth  from  whom  the 
dialogue  is  named,  and  gravely  adding,  that 
he  is  far  from  being  beautiful,  begs  Socrates 
not  to  be  angry;  ‘but,  in  fact,  he  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  you,  in  the  prominence 
of  his  eyes  and  the  snnbbishness  of  his  nose 
— only  his  eyes  are  not  so  prominent  as 
yours,  nor  is  his  nose  so  snubbish.’  Socra¬ 
tes  receives  the  communication  with  imper¬ 
turbable  temper,  as  usual,  and  bids  him  call 
Theietetus  to  him.  The  youth  approaches, 
and  Socrates  says,  ‘  I  have  sent  for  you, 
Thea)tetus,  just  W»at  I  may  look  upon  myself, 
and  see  what  sort  of  a  face  I  have  ;  for  Theo¬ 
dorus  says  that  I  rest'mble  you.’  We  can 
easily  imagine  how  awkward  an  ingenuous 
youth  would  feel  under  such  a  scrutiny,  and 
how  little  he  would  relish  the  compliment 
involved.  Socrates,  however,  who  seldom 
failed  to  return  a  sarcasm,  tells  him,  that  if 

be  a  somewhat  precarious  and  dangerous  one.  The 
road  to  Eiysium  in  this  case  ran  straight  through 
the  infernal  regions,  and  there  would  be  some  ha¬ 
zard  of  the  mortal  traveller  being  detained  upon 
the  road.  In  vain  will  the  philosophic  Orpheus 
strive  to  recall  the  lost  Erudyce,  Virtue,  by  such 
strains  ;  she  is  not  for  him,  if  he  has  to  seek  her  in 
the  shades.  But  for  obvious  reasons,  we  say  no 
more  on  this  topic.  We  are  content  to  refer  to  the 
sentiments  before  expressed  in  this  Journal,  in  are- 
view  of  ‘  Mitchell’s  Aristophanes,’  vol.  xxxiv.,  p. 
303.  Twte. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks,  on  the  contrast  between  their  intense  love 
of  beauty  and  their  familiarity  with  the  most  odi¬ 
ous  vices  of  human  nature ;  and  to  see  how  little 
the  utmost  refinement  of  taste  in  the  arts  has  to  do 
with  the  correction  of  the  passions.  It  is  as  if  we 
beheld  a  being  compounded  of  the  angol  and  the 
demon*,  the  intellect  of  the  one,  and  the  passions  of 
1  the  other. 
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Thcodorus  had  been  a  painter  or  a  sculptor, 
his  opinion  on  the  resemblance  of  faces 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  entitled  to  atten¬ 
tion;  but  as  he  was  only  a  geometrician,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  pay  the  least  regard 
to  him  on  such  a  subject,  whether  he  prais¬ 
ed  or  blamed.  To  this  Theretetus,  no  doubt, 
very  cordially,  agrees. 

These  odd  features,  and  strange  manners 
to  match — not  seldom  allied  to  great  genius 
and  its  attendant  simplicity — must  have 
given  to  the  real  Socrates  a  marked  external 
individuality.  his  absence  of  mind,  more 
than  one  story  is  told  in  ancient  history. 
Socrates  himself  was  fully  aware,  both  from 
reflection  and  experience,  of  this  ludicrous 
side  of  the  philosophic  character,  and  in  his 
beautiful  contrast  in  the  Theietetus,  be¬ 
tween  the  true  philosopher,  ‘  ignorant  even 
of  his  ignorance  ’  of  common  matters  (as  he 
strongly  expresses  it),  and  the  keen  man  of 
the  world,  does  not  omit  to  mention  it.  He 
illustrates  the  subject  by  a  humorous  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  adventures  of  Thales,  who,  while 
astronomizing  as  he  walked,  paid  the  penal¬ 
ty  of  unseasonable  star-gazing  by  falling  in¬ 
to  a  well ;  and  w'as  laughed  at  by  a  Thra¬ 
cian  serv'ant  girl,  for  being  so  intent  upon 
the  distant  as  not  to  see  what  was  at  his 
feet;  We  are  afraid  that  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  retort  the  sarcasm  on  the  multi¬ 
tude,  it  were  easy  to  do  so;  for  the  great 
bulk  of  mankin  1  are  so  intent  upon  what  is 
close  to  them,  that  they  hardly  seem  ca¬ 
pable  of  reflecting  on  the  distant  and  the 
future ;  so  occupied  with  what  is  just  at 
their  feet,  that  they  seldom  raise  their  eyes 
to  the  starry  heavens  at  all.  Indeed,  it 
is  thus  that  Socrates  turns  the  tables  upon 
them.  It  is  well,  however,  w'hen  the  or¬ 
gans  of  mental  vision,  like  those  of  the 
body,  can  promptly  adjust  themselves  to 
the  degree  of  light  and  the  distance  or  proxi¬ 
mity  of  the  object ;  and  he  who  can  do 
both  these  promptly,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  or  of  the  future — of  the  great  or 
the  little  in  life — demand,  is  alone  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  fully  developed  man. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  the  abstraction 
of  Socrates  laid  him  open  to  ridicule.  We 
all  know  the  stories  which  are  told  of  New¬ 
ton  : — how,  one  morning,  having  commenc¬ 
ed  dressing,  and  having  got  one  leg  into 
those  garments  which  are  without  a  name, 
he  was  arrested  in  the  operation  by  a  sudden 
flash  of  light  on  some  profound  theorem  ;  and 
sitting  down  on  the  bed,  remained  in  that 
attitude  for  some  hours,  transfixed  in  medi¬ 
tation ;  how,  on  another  occasion,  he  ac¬ 


complished  a  perhaps  still  more  striking  feat 
of  abstraction — no  less  than  that  he  once 
thought  he  had  dined  when  he  had  not ;  the 
human  stomach  being  in  general  resolutely 
set  against  all  such  illusory  conclusions. 
There  is  as  wonderful  a  story  told  of  So¬ 
crates  :  being  on  military  service  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Potidaea,  he  is  reported  to  have 
stood  for  four-and-twenty  hours  before  the 
camp,  rooted  to  the  same  spot,  and  absorb¬ 
ed  in  deep  thought,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  same  object,  as  if  his  soul  were  absent 
from  his  body.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  little 
true  as  some  of  the  tales  that  are  told  of 
our  own  philosopher;  but  the  popular  in¬ 
vention  or  exaggeration  of  such  anecdotes  is 
always  founded  on  a  basis  of  fact ;  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that  in  the  case  of  So¬ 
crates  there  were  facts  enough  to  found 
them  upon. 

But  all  the  characteristics,  w’hether  men¬ 
tal  or  personal,  which  history  attributes  to 
the  real  Socrates,  do  not  exhaust  that  won¬ 
derful  creation  which  constitutes  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  Socrates  ;  and  it  is  with  the  Platonic 
Socrates  we  have  now  to  do.  In  that  por¬ 
traiture,  indeed,  the  peculiarities  in  ques¬ 
tion,  though,  as  already  said,  probably  soft¬ 
ened  in  some  instances,  re-appear,  and  are 
most  graphically  described  and  most  drama¬ 
tically  exhibited  ;  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  ideally  represented  and  harmonized : 
not  only  so,  they  are  wonderfully  blend¬ 
ed  with  other  peculiarities,  which  Socrates 
either  did  not  possess,  or  in  a  very  limited 
degree ;  peculiarities,  which,  in  fact,  con¬ 
stitute  the  soul  of  Plato  himself,  transmi¬ 
grated  into  the  person  of  his  master,  and 
speaking  by  his  organs — yet,  without  sug¬ 
gesting  the  idea  of  incongruity.  If  any 
such  idea  ever  obtrude  itself,  it  is  owing  to 
the  disturbing  influence  of  certain  associa¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  historic  Socrates. 
Supposing  the  Platonic  Socrates  to  be  known 
to  us  only  as  a  pure  creation  of  fiction,  we 
doubt  whether  any  sense  of  inconsistency 
in  the  various  phases,  in  which  the  charac¬ 
ter  is  presented,  w'ould  have  suggested 
itself ;  whether  it  would  not  have  appeared 
I  to  be  the  consistent  ideal  of  a  complete  phi¬ 
losopher;  of  a  man  who,  superior  to  all 
other  men,  as  Alcibiades  is  made  to  de¬ 
clare  him,  w'as  designed  to  be  a  combination 
of  the  most  various  mental  endowments, 
conjoined  with  profound  simplicity  of  mind 
and  habits ;  of  plastic  capacity  of  adaptation 
to  any  circumstances,  with  a  constant  supe¬ 
riority  to  all.  Whether  the  Richard  111. 
of  history  be  the  Richard  of  Shakspeare 
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is  of  great  importance,  if  we  consider  the  1  that  the  everlasting  disputant  should  not 
last  as  an  historic  portrait;  of  no  import-  have  been  voted  by  the  volatile  multitude  a 
ance  at  all  in  estimating  its  value  as  a  1  prodigious  6orc,  or  ‘  that  he  should  not  in 
poetic  creation.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  course  of  so  many  years,  have  cleared 
the  Platonic  Socrates ;  in  some  respects  in-  the  market-place  and  the  workshops,  the 
consistent  with  the  Socrates  of  history — in  walks,  and  the  wrestling-schools,  by  the 
no  way  inconsistent  with  the  ideal  of  Plato’s  dread  of  his  presence.’ 
conception.  The  whole  creation,  indeed,  Whatever  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
looks  astonishingly  natural — the  superin-  real  Socrates,  it  is  to  Plato,  we  apprehend, 
duced  elements  blending  with  the  origi-  that  we  must  ascribe  very  much  of  the 
nal  qualities ;  and  though  we  may  see  metaphysical  depth,  by  which  the  Platonic 
that  the  Platonic  Socrates  never  existed,  Socrates  is  distinguished,  as  well  as  the 
any  more  than  the  Hamlet  or  Othello  of  subtle  sophistry  which,  when  he  wished  to 
Shakspeare,  we  also  see  that  the  whole  is  baffle  a  sophist,  he  knows  as  well  how  to 
a  harmonious  assemblage  of  attributes  and  assume  as  to  oppose.  To  the  same  source 
qualities,  which  have  existed  in  one  and  must  we  attribute  the  splendid  declamation 
tho  same  person  without  any  violation  of  the  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges,  and  which 
conditions  of  the  probable  in  human  charac-  was,  in  general,  the  object  of  his  contempt 
ter.  and  distrust ;  his  many  colored  diction  and 

Probably,  however,  even  the  discrepancy  his  varied  imagery — now  sublime,  and  now 
with  the  Socrates  of  history  is  much  less  homely  ;  his  flowing  eloquence,  adapting  it- 
than  has  generally  been  supposed.  We  self  to  all  themes  and  all  persons ;  and  his 
must  recollect  that  a  large  portion  of  the  peculiar  vein  of  refined  and  delicate  raillery, 
most  abstruse  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  is  To  this  last  quality  no  modern  literature 
put,  not  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  but!  presents  an  adequate  parallel;  the  nearest 
into  those  of  Parmenides.  Timseus,  and  approximations,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found  in 
others  ;  and  again,  that,  in  the  myths  of  the  an  occasional  vein  of  Addison,  or  the  Pro- 
Phaedrus,  he  professes  to  speak  in  a  poetic  vincial  Letters  of  Pascal, 
style  unusual  with  him,  and  under  the  sud-  Similarmodificationsof  the  character  of  the 
den  access  of  a  divine  afflatus.  Such  pas-  actual  Socrates,  or  ‘  exaggerations  ’  of  cer- 
sages,  especially  introduced  (as  they  often  lain  qualities,  appear  in  other  features  of  his 
are),  in  a  vein  half  sportive,  half  serious,  dramatic  representative.  Even  seeming 
are  perhaps  not  inconsistent  with  that  rich  paradoxes  are  effectually  reconciled,  so  as 
combination  of  powers  which  we  know  that  not  to  interfere  with  the  impression  of  a  con- 
the  real  Socrates  possessed;  and  still  less  sistent  whole.  For,  neither  do  his  natural 
with  that  wonderf^ul  facility  of  adaptation,  simplicity  nor  his  philosophic  abstraction 
which  preserving  the  basis  of  strong  sense  appear  incompatible  with  his  thorough 
and  invincible  logic,  Plato  wished  to  exhibit  knowledge  of  life,  a  knowledge  probably 
in  his  dramatic  repiesentative.  Nor  was  the  more  complete  than  that  which  the  real  So- 
original  character  of  Socrates  destitute  of  a  crates  possessed  ;  nor  does  his  profound 
vein  of  mysticism  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  (as  I  study  of  the  general  theory  of  human  nature 
has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Mitchell),  even  I  seem  inconsistent  (as  it  often  in  fact  is)  with 
in  that  later  and  maturer  form  in  which  a  sagacious  perception  of  the  diversities  of  in- 
Plato  has  portrayed  him,  traces  still  appear  dividual  character,  to  which  he  adapts  him- 
of  many  of  the  peculiarities,  which  had  pro-  self  with  all  the  adroitness  of  a  man  practised 
bably  rendered  the  early  Socrates  of  the  I  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  Under  an  air  of 
Clouds  a  less  extravagant  caricature  than  has  impassive  stolidity  and  gravity,  he  conceals 
been  generally  imagined.  Schleiermacher,  in  the  quickest  perception  of  the  ludicrous  and 
his  ‘  Essay  on  the  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  the  most  vivid  sense  of  humor.  Negligent  in 
Philosopher,’  truly  asserts  that,  if  his  stature  his  attire,  and  severe  in  his  habits,  his  indif- 
has  been  exaggerated  to  gigantic  dimensions  ference  to  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of 
by  Plato,  it  has  been  dwarfed  by  Xenophon  ;  life  is  represented  as  simple  and  sincere, — 
•—he  was  in  intellect  a  mean  proportional,  if  I  the  mere  consistency  of  a  genuine  philoso- 
we  may  so  speak,  between  the  Platonic  and  pher,  aspiring  to  be  master  of  himself,  of 
Xenophontic  Socrates.  We  must  also  agree  his  necessities,  and  his  passions,  and  to 
with  this  great  critic,  that  if  there  were  not  put  his  happiness  as  much  as  possible 
often  greater  fascination  and  variety  in  the  beyond  the  control  of  external  elements ; 
discourses  of  Socrates  than  appear  in  the  not  paraded  for  admiration,  nor  prompted  by 
pages  of  Xenophon,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  envy  of  superior  wealth  and  splendor. 
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He  is  no  cynic  ;  takes  no  credit  for  making 
himself  uncomfortable,  nor  gratifies  his  pride 
by  an  aflectation  of  humility.  No  one  can 
say  of  him  what  he  said  himself  so  cuttingly 
to  his  disciple  Antisthenes,  that  he  could  spy 
his  pride  through  the  holes  in  his  thread¬ 
bare  cloak  :  If,  placing  his  foot  on  the  costly 
couch  of  Plato,  he  had  exclaimed,  with 
Diogenes,  ‘  Thus  1  tread  on  the  pride  of 
Plato,’ — Plato  could  not  have  retorted, 

‘  And  with  greater  pride.’  With  all  his 
uncouthness  of  feature  and  rusticity  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  Platonic  Socrates  is,  in  con¬ 
versation,  always  a  perfect  gentleman.  He 
never  loses  sight  of  that  exquisite  refinement 
of  manner  which  reigned  over  the  social  in¬ 
tercourse  of  the  more  polished  Athenians, 
but  keeps  his  temper  throughout :  and,  though 
he  may  be  giving  expression  to  the  most 
biting  and  caustic  satire,  it  is  with  all  the 
urbanity  in  the  world.  Inured  to  tempe¬ 
rance,  and  preferring  it  as  a  habit^  he  yet 
accommodates  himself  to  all  companies, 
and  can  partake  of  good  cheer  as  heartily  as 
any  body.  In  a  most  graphic  passage  in 
the  dialogue  called  the  Banquet,  Plato  car¬ 
ries  this  feature  of  his  philosophic  power  of| 
accommodation  a  little  too  far  for  our  no- 1 
tions.  ‘  No  one  ever  saw  Socrates  drunk,’ 
says  Alcibiades  in  his  panegyric,  and  adds,  | 
‘  Of  this,  1  expect  you  will  shortly  have  a 
confirmation.’  Accordingly  Plato  represents 
Socrates  as  vanquishing  even  those  two 
jovial  companions,  Agathon  and  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  one  a  tragic  and  the  other  the  cele¬ 
brated  comic  poet,  at  their  own  weapons, — 
arguing  and  drinking,  and  drinking  and  argu¬ 
ing  with  them  all  night  long,  the  deep  po¬ 
tations  making  on  his  head  of  adamant  no 
impression  whatever.  The  passage  is  so 
graphic  a  representation  of  the  conclusion  | 
of  a  scene  of  ancient  festivity,  or  rather,  as 
it  at  last  becomes,  of  revelry,  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  condense  the  substance  of 
it  into  a  few  sentences,  without  affecting 
the  precision  of  a  translation.  The  person 
from  whose  lips  the  report  of  the  banquet 
is  supposed  to  have  been  received,  tells  us, 
that  many  of  the  other  guests  having  now 
gone  home,  he  himself  fell  asleep  in  the 
banquet-room,  and  slept  very  soundly  (the 
nights  being  then  long),  and  that  he  woke 
about  daybreak,  just  as  the  cocks  were 
crowing:  That  on  awaking,  he  saw  that 
some  of  the  guests  were  still  asleep,  and 
that  others  had  departed :  That  Agathon, 
Aristophanes,  and  Socrates,  were  the  only 
persons  still  awake,  and  were  drinking 
round  out  of  a  great  goblet.  He  added  that 


Socrates  was  arguing  with  them  ;  but  that 
he  could  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
general  course  of  the  discussion — not  having 
heard  its  commencement.  Yet  the  sum  of  it, 
he  said,  was  this  :  that  Socrates  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  province 
of  the  same  poet  to  be  skilled  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  both  comedy  and  tragedy :  that, 
having  been  forced  to  assent  to  this,  though 
a  little  too  misty  readily  to  follow  the  argu¬ 
ment,  they  got  drowsy,  and  that  Aristophanes 
fell  asleep  first ;  and  afterwards,  it  being  now 
broad  day,  Agathon ;  but  that  Socrates,  having 
vanquished  them  both  in  wine  and  logic,  rose 
and  went  cut.  To  conclude,  Socrates  went 
to  the  Lyceum,  and,  having  washed  himself, 
spent  the  day  there  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  in  the  evening  went  home  to  rest. 

We  certainly  do  not  adduce  this  passage 
to  the  laud  and  glory  of  the  temperance  of 
Socrates,  which  some  of  the  commentators 
pretend  Plato  designed  it  to  illustrate ;  for 
that  is  surely  a  novel  sort  of  temperance 
j  which  consists  in  a  physical  inability  to 
j  swallow  as  much  liquor  as  will  produce 
drunkenness,  and  which  originates  in  strength 
of  head,  rather  than  in  the  government  of 
appetite.  Plato  evidently  designed  it  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  proof  of  his  indomitable  hard-headed¬ 
ness,  and  power  of  accommodation  to  all 
sorts  of  circumstances  ;  to  show  that  to  him 
it  was  all  one  to  drink  or  abstain ;  to  be  a 
teetotaller  or  a  three  bottle-man  ;  just  as  in 
the  celebrated  eulogium  of  Alcibiades,  he  is 
described  at  Potidsea  as  overcoming  all  his 
fellow  soldiers,  both  in  fasting  if  they  must 
fast,  and  in  drinking  if  they  must  drink ; — 
enduring  the  utmost  extremities  of  cold  and 
heat,  fatigue  and  hunger ;  living  either  as 
every  body  else  does,  or  as  nobody  else  can, 
[according  to  circumstances;  walking  with 
naked  feet  on  the  ice  and  snow,  and  clad  in 
the  same  garments  in  summer  and  winter. 

Another  apparent  paradox  in  the  Platonic 
Socrates,  yet  beautifully  harmonized,  is  the 
contrast  between  his  seeming  scepticism  and 
his  intense  love  of  truth.  Deeply  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  ignorance  of  man,  and  declaring 
that  the  Delphic  oracle  could  have  had  no 
reason  for  pronouncing  him  the  wisest  of  his 
race,  unless  for  this — that  he  knew  that  he 
knew  nothing,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  did 
not  even  know  that — he  is  yet  perpetually 
questioning,  contending,  arguing,  confuting, 
on  almost  all  subjects,  if  we  except  those 
great  moral  truths  which  his  hopes  and  his 
faith,  as  well  as  his  reason,  seemed  to  carry 
beyond  the  mere  domain  of  intellect.  Still, 
however,  dissatisfied  wdth  the  result  of  his 
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investigations,  he  is  evidently  always  in  sin¬ 
cere  search  of  truth,  and  tormented  when  he 
cannot  find  it.  His  manner  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  that  of  a  sceptic,  who,  in  the 
love  of  paradox,  wishes  to  prove  everything 
uncertain;  and,  however  affected  may  be 
the  simplicity  of  his  understanding,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  is  sin¬ 
cere. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  irony  of  the 
Platonic  Socrates  has  often  been  dilated 
upon.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  the  varieties  of  wit  and  humor,  fugi¬ 
tive  and  multiform  as  they  are  ;  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  in  the  present  case  to  do 
this  by  any  definition.  The  quality  assumes 
different  forms.  The  word  irony,  so  often 
applied  to  the  manner  of  Socrates,  would,  in 
its  modern  sense,  very  imperfectly  suggest 
all  that  is  characteristic  of  his  humor ;  or, 
rather,  it  would  suggest  but  a  very  small 
part  of  it.  The  word  signifies,  with  us,  a 
literal  expression  of  the  contrary  of  what  we 
mean  to  express  ;  or,  at  most,  it  usually  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea  of  a  single  phrase  or  sentence 
or  two.  But  the  irony  of  Socrates  extends 
to  the  whole  character  which,  for  the  time, 
he  sustains  ;  and  to  his  whole  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  stripping  and  confuting  a  conceited 
adversary.  It  may  be  not  unfittingly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  saying,  that  it  is  a  logical  masked 
battery.  Under  the  disguise,  though  in  a 
manner  amusingly  varied,  of  a  character 
which,  in  a  deeper  sense,  he  sincerely  pro-  ! 
fessed — that  of  being  ignorant  of  everything 
but  his  ignorance — Socrates  enters  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  some  renowned  master  of  wisdom 
with  the  air  of  a  man  intellectually  poverty- 
stricken,  bankrupt  in  all  science  and  argu¬ 
ment  ;  and  after,  perhaps,  affecting  the  pro- 
foundest  veneration  for  his  genius,  or  listen¬ 
ing  with  an  air  of  admiring  stupefaction  (as 
in  the  Protagoras)  to  his  gorgeous  declama¬ 
tion,  he  humbly  suggests  that  some  little 
difficulty  still  occurs  to  him,  which  he  doubts 
not  so  much  wisdom  can  in  a  moment  solve  ; 
and  begs,  with  all  deference,  to  ask  tw’o  or 
three  questions,  simple  questions — not  at  all 
with  the  idea  of  disputing  the  conclusions  so 
cogently  maintained,  but  simply  for  his  own 
satisfaction.  These  urbane  compliments, 
and  this  affected  humility,  are  expressed 
with  such  entire  gravity  and  self-possession, 
that  they  add  unspeakably  to  the  humor  of 
the  dialogue  in  the  eye  of  those  who  know' 
his  real  sentiments  and  intentions,  and  often 
make  us  wonder  at  even  his  power  of  face  ; 
w  hile  to  strangers,  they  must  infallibly  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  perfect  sincerity.  In¬ 


deed,  even  to  those  who  are  behind  the 
scenes,  the  expressions  of  compliment  and 
admiration  often  seem  so  very  grave  that, 
unless  w'e  suppose  them  partly  ow  ing  to  a 
real  admiration  of  powers,  which — though, 
in  his  judgment,  perverted,  and  to  which  he 
himself  made  no  pretension — were  yet  felt 
to  be  splendid  of  their  kind,  we  must  confess 
that  the  irony  of  the  Platonic  Socratejs  some¬ 
times  comes  as  near  a  barefaced  lie  as  w'e 
should  care  to  impute  to  so  renowned  a  lover 
of  truth.  The  sophist,  however,  if  a  strang¬ 
er,  elated  by  his  praises,  and  charmed  with 
the  deference  of  one  w'ho,  so  far  from  pro¬ 
fessing  to  rival  him  in  his  own  field,  seems 
rather  likely  to  prove  a  docile  listener  than 
a  formidable  antagonist,  encourages  him  ina 
patronizing  manner  to  propose  his  doubts 
and  difficulties,  and  assures  him  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  instant  solution.  Socrates  thanks 
him,  and  generally  begins  with  some  ques¬ 
tion  apparently  so  simple — so  stupidly  sim¬ 
ple,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  field  of 
discussion,  that  his  opponent,  no  doubt,  often 
hesitates,  ■w'hether  most  to  admire  the  docili¬ 
ty,  or  w'onder  at  the  stupidity  of  the  querist ; 
and  with  a  complacent  smile,  half  of  pity, 
half  of  contempt,  promptly  replies.  Other 
questions  succeed,  faster  and  faster,  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  gradually  approach¬ 
ing,  in  one  long  spiral  of  interrogations,  the 
central  position,  in  which  the  unhappy  so¬ 
phist’s  argument  stands;  he  now’  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  to  escape,  and,  confounded,  per¬ 
plexed,  and  irritated,  discovers  that  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  some  palpable  contradic¬ 
tion  to  his  original  assertions,  and  this  too 
by  means  of  those  simple  and  innocent  pre¬ 
mises  w'hich  he  had  so  unsuspectingly  grant¬ 
ed.  He  feels  himself  w'ithin  the  coils  of  a 
1  great  logical  boa  constrictor,  who  binds  his 
folds, tighter  and  tighter,  till  the  poor  sophist 
is  absolutely  strangled.  Often,  however, 
Socrates  does  not  proceed  to  this  at  once  ; 
but,  ingenious  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  and 
i  liberal  pf  sport  to  the  delighted  spectators, 
he  gently  uncoils  his  folds,  and  suffers  his 
victim  to  breathe  awhile  ;  but  only  to  entan¬ 
gle  him  again  in  the  same  toils.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  art  with  which,  in  these 
interludes,  Plato  represents  Socrates  playing 
(as  whalers  would  say)  with  the  monster  he 
has  harpooned  ;  or,  as  w’edeal  with  a  fretted 
horse,  patting,  and  soothing,  and  conciliating 
him  ; — turning  the  conversation  for  a  time 
to  other  topics,  to  remove  his  victim’s  suspi¬ 
cions,  and  suffer  his  sullenness  or  his  irrita¬ 
tion  to  subside  ;  often,  with  the  most  pro¬ 
voking  air  of  sincerity,  professing  to  condole 
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with  him  on  the  suddea  disappearance  of 
that  fine  and  promising  s|>eculalion  in  which 
he  had  hoped  to  find  a  satisfaction  of  his  own 
difficulties  ;  urging  him  to  try  again,  and 
give  another  definition  ;  proffering  his  own 
assistance  in  the  investigation,  and  pretend-, 
ing  that  they  w  ill  hunt  the  truth  in  couples  ; 
asking  him  w’hether  he  does  not  think  with 
him  on  such  and  such  a  point,  though  we 
are  internally  convinced^  all  the  time,  that! 
the  plausible  proposition  to  which  he  re¬ 
quests  the*  sophist’s  concurrence  will  prove 
a  fallacy  in  the  upshot,  and  that  all  the  as¬ 
sistance  that  Socrates  w'ill  render  him,  will 
be  slyly  to  give  his  companion’s  crutch  a 
kick  as  they  go  along,  and  leave  him  sprawl¬ 
ing  in  the  mire.  It  is  in  these  moods  (if  we 
may  compare  great  things  with  small),  that 
a  homely  representation  of  the  Platonic  So- 
!rates  may  here  and  there  be  found  in  the 
conversations  of  the  renowned  Edie  Ochiltree 
with  the  Antiquary.  In  the  old  blue  gown’s 
shrewdness,  penetration  into  character,  prac¬ 
tical  sound  sense,  long-drawn  banter,  and 
provoking  hypocrisy  of  condolence  with  the 
W’orthy  Antiquary’s  disasters,  a  transient 
thought  of  the  mocking  figure  of  Socrates 
will  again  and  again  occur  to  a  reader  who 
has  lately  parted  company  with  him  in  one 
or  other  of  Plato’s  comic  scenes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  in  which  the 
Platonic  Socrates  plays  a  part — alternated, 
indeed,  with  prodigious  skill  and  genius,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  characters  introduced  and  the 
subjects  discussed.  And  if  the  real  discus¬ 
sions,  in  which  the  original  Socrates  en¬ 
gaged,  at  all  approached  them,  we  cannot 
w’onder  that  he  should  have  been  so  great 
a  favourite  with  the  Athenian  youth — inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  reverence  felt  for  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  value  attached  to  his  instructions. 
Neither  a  bull-fight  at  Madrid,  nor  an  exe¬ 
cution  in  London,  could  have  greater  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  refined  populace  of  those  cities, 
than  the  flaying  and  dissecting  of  a  sophist 
at  the  hands  of  so  dexterous  an  anatomist  as 
Socrates,  must  have  had  for  the  intellectual 
and  subtle  youth  of  Athens. 

While  this  kind  of  irony  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  manner  of  Socrates,  and 
constitutes  its  humor — not  unaccompanied, 
however,  with  the  most  graceful  incidental 
examples  of  repartee  and  raillery,  in  single 
sentences — there  is  a  manifest  modification 
of  it  according  to  the  different  nature  and 
deserts  of  those  with  whom  he  was  disput- 
ing.  Upon  the  sophists  he  exercised  it  in 
all  its  pitiless  severity  ;  in  his  contests  with 
them,  he  neither  gave  nor  accepted  quarter. 


'  With  whatever  exaggeration  their  senti¬ 
ments  and  proceedings  may  be  represented 
by  Plato,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that, 
in  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  sophists  were 
exerting  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the 
youth  ot  Greece,  and  more  particularly, 
of  Athens.  Arrogating  the  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  wisdom,  they  pretended  to  hav'e 
attained  important  secrets  in  political  sci¬ 
ence  ;  and  boldly  advertised  that  they  could 
infallibly  impart  to  the  young,  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  the  arts  of  ‘  persuasion’  and 
statesmanship,  and  the  means  in  general  of 
disputing  successfull}'^  on  any  subject,  ‘  mak¬ 
ing  the  worse  appear  the  belter  reason.’  It 
has  been  ingeniously  maintained  by  some 
historians  of  philosophy,  that  this  last  sup¬ 
position  is  incredible  ;  since  such  an  open  in¬ 
sult  to  all  public  morals  could  never  have 
been  permitted  in  any  community.  And,  it  is 
far  from  improbable,  that  in  this  description 
of  the  sophists,  as  a  body,  Plato  and  others 
may  have  given  us  in  an  extreme  form  what 
he  believed  and  perceived  to  be  the  genuine 
tendency  and  eti'ect  of  their  conduct  and  in 
structioDs  ;  nor  would  these  tendencies  be 
the  less  dangerous — rather  more  so — when, 
instead  of  being  openly  stated,  they  were 
carefully  disguised.  To  drive  the  sophists 
from  the  field  was  a  vocation  W’orthy  of  the 
pow’ers  of  Socrates.*  Their  claim  to  science 

^t  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  Plato, 
in  the  Gorgias,  or  in  any  other  ot  his  writings  in 
which  he  inveighs  against  rhetoric,  intended  to  im¬ 
ply  that  the  art  of  persuasion  was  of  no  impor¬ 
tance,  or  of  worse  than  none.  He  was  not  ignorant, 
any  more  than  his  scholar  Aristotle,  that  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  form  in  which  truth  and  argument  are 
presented,  ‘and  that  some  men  persuade  more  ef¬ 
fectually  than  others,’ — the  cause  and  the  topic.** 
being  precisely  the  same.  Indeed,  the  furtive  way 
in  which  his  Socrates  so  uniformly  prepares  for 
the  admission  of  his  arguments  in  the  mind  of  the 
reluctant  or  ignorant  listener,  may  convince  us  that 
no  one  was  more  deeply  acquaint^  with  this  truth. 
Gorgias,  it  is  true,  would  naturally  stand  aghast 
when  Socrates,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Polus — 
w’hat  science  he  supposed  rhetoric  to  be — answers. 
‘  None  at  all,  but  a  certain  tact,  or  practical  knack.' 
which  has  for  its  object  to  please  and  soothe  igno¬ 
rance  by  deceitful  flatteries ;  and  goes  on  in  a  style 
of  admirable  banter  to  degrade  it  to  the  level  of 
‘cookery.*  But  the  whole  dialogue  shows  that 
Plato  is  directing  his  satire,  not  against  all  well- 
directed  and  honest  efforts  to  persuade^  but  against 
such  efforts  when  divorced  from  simplicity  and 
rectitude  of  purpose ;  in  a  word,  against  that  per¬ 
nicious  rhetoric,  or  rather,  as  Schleiermacher  calls 
it,  that  ‘  $oi-disarU  art  of  politics,’  which  he  truly 
believed  was  doing  such  infinite  mischief  to  the 
young  politicians  of  the  day ;  according  to  which 
success  was  everything. — The  art  of  persuasive  ar¬ 
gumentation  will,  like  every  other  instrumental  art, 
be  capable  of  abuse ;  but,  it  were  a  strange  remedy 
for  an  abuse,  to  explode  the  thing  itself,  and  by  re- 
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was  in  direct  opposition  to  his  profession  of ; 
ignorance  :  the  mercenary  character  of  their! 
instructions,  to  the  gratuitous  teachings  in 
which  he  gloried  :  they  were  urging  his  coun¬ 
try  towards  its  ruin,  he  was  laboring  to  save 
it.  With  them,  therefore,  he  kept  no  terms 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ridicule  ;  they  were  the 
rats  of  the  commonwealth,  and  he  the  fer¬ 
ret  ;  they  were  the  crocodiles,  and  he  the  i 
ichneumon.  Always  maintaining  the  same  1 
imperturbable  temper  and  the  same  urbane  ' 
tone,  he  yet  pushes  them  to  the  last  extre-  i 
mity  ;  never  suffers  them  to  shuffle  off  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  a  quibble  or  a  compliment  to 
himself ;  and  never  rests  satisfied  till  he  has 
extorted  from  them,  often  as  with  a  logical  j 
rack  or  thumbscrew,  and  after  woeful  gri¬ 
maces  on  their  part,  the  acknowledgment 
that  they  have  affirmed  what  is  incapable  of  | 
proof.  If,  in  disputing  with  them,  he  at 
any  time  condescends  to  use  their  own  so¬ 
phistry,  he  never  helps  them  to  detect  it, 
but  leaves  them  to  detect  it  themselves,  or 
to  be  deceived  by  it,  as  may  happen — un¬ 
less,  indeed,  he  has  first  procured  their  as¬ 
sent  to  it  for  the  very  purpose  of  confut 
ing  them.  Sophists  themselves,  they  are 
sometimes  ensnared  and  punished  by  sophis¬ 
try  ;  ‘  the  cunning  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
own  craftiness.’ 

Some  brief  examples  of  this  pertinacity 
of  manner  may,  perhaps,  amuse  the  reader. 
Thus,  when  Protagoras  intimates  that,  liif 
Socrates  pleases,’  he  has  no  objection  to  as¬ 
sent  to  a  certain  proposition,  the  latter  re¬ 
plies  that  the  argument  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ‘  if  you  please,’  or  ‘  if  you  approve,’ 
or  any  such  conciliatory  hypotheses  ;  they 
are  discussing,  not  assumptions,  but  their 
real  sentiments,  and  every  such  ‘  if’  (which, 
in  this  case,  was  certainly  not  likely  to  vin¬ 
dicate  its  ancient  character  of  ‘  peacema- , 
ker’)  must  be  got  rid  of.  Thus,  too,  in  thej 
Enthyphro,  when  in  disproving  one  of  the 

fusing  to  use  it,  leave  the  unprincipled  the  monopo¬ 
ly  of  its  abuse.  Nevertheless,  the  feelings  with 
which  we  regard  any  particular  rhetorical  school 
must  always  depend  on  the  characters  of  those  who 
teach,  and  of  those  who  are  taught ;  and  if,  whether 
avowedly  or  in  disguise,  the  art  is  in  fart  perverted, 
and  its  professors  are  found  not  merely  maintain¬ 
ing  that  its  abuse  is  an  accident,  but  teaching  their 
pupils  to  regard  it  as  an  unimportant  accident,  all 
wise  men  will  have  one  and  the  same  opinion  of 
such  a  school.  The  art  of  defence  is  valuable,  but 
if  the  fencing  master  sedulously  teaches  his  pupils, 
or  leaves  them  inevitably  to  infer,  that  it  little  mat¬ 
ters  how  the  sword  is  used,  we  should  think  that 
ignorance  in  the  matter  were  better  than  skill.  It 
is  against  such  perverted  rhetoric  only  that  Plato 
speaks.  ( Vide  Stallbaum’s  Introduction  to  the 
(^rgias  ) 


definitions  of  ‘  Holiness,’  laid  dowm  by  that 
champion  of  superstition,  Socrates  argues 
that,  according  to  such  definition,  religion 
must  be  a  sort  of  traffic  between  gods  and 
men  ;  ‘  A  traffic  let  it  be,’  says  Enthyphro, 

‘  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so.’  ‘7  do  not 
choose  to  call  it  so,’  says  the  pertinacious 
disputant,  ‘unless  it  really  be  so.’ — His  fa¬ 
vorite  artifice  of  putting  his  interrogatories, 
not  in  his  own  person,  but  in  that  of  an  im¬ 
aginary  third  party,  is *often  employed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  ridicule  with  which  he  nltimately 
covers  his  opponent.  Thus,  in  the  Prota¬ 
goras,  having  in  a  series  of  questions  (pre¬ 
pared  satis captiosCya^  Stallbaum  says),  pro¬ 
cured  the  sophist’s  assent  to  certain  propo¬ 
sitions,  he  gradually  introduces  a  third  party 
as  interrogating  them  both,  and  begging  their 
assent  to  some  admissions  simple  enough,  but 
inconsistent  with  those  propositions.  Hav¬ 
ing  brought  the  argument  to  this  point,  he 
asks  ‘  If  our  querist  should  further  say  to  us, 
What  then  were  you  affirming  a  little  while 
ago  ?  Did  I  hear  you  rightly  1  Did  you  not 
say  so  and  so  ? — For  my  part,  I  should  re¬ 
ply — In  everything  else,  except  one  thing, 
my  friend,  you  heard  quite  correctly — it  was 
I  so  said  ;  but,  in  supposing  that  it  was  I  who 
said  it,  you  were  mistaken.  It  was  Prota¬ 
goras  here  w  ho  said  it ;  I  merely  asked  the 
question.’  In  the  Hippias  Major,  having 
demolished  many  of  the  sophists’  theories 
of  the  beautiful,  Socrates  introduces  his  im¬ 
aginary  interlocutor  as  urging  a  new  objec¬ 
tion  to  some  new  explanation  :  ‘  Perhaps,’ 
says  the  sophist,  ‘  the  man  may  not  think  of 
that,  Socrates  ;’ — a  stroke  of  satire  perhaps 
a  little  too  broad,  but  designed  to  mark  a 
sophist’s  solicitude  rather  for  victory  than 
truth  ;  ‘  By  the  dog,  Hippias,’  is  the  reply, 
‘  but  that  man  would  though — before  whom 
I  should  be  most  of  all  ashamed  to  talk  non¬ 
sense,  and  affect  to  say  something,  when  in 
reality  1  have  said  nothing.’  ‘  Who  is  this 
man  1’  ‘  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophronis- 
i  cus ;  who  would  no  more  permit  me  to 
I  speak  so  glibly  on  points  which  had  not 
I  been  thoroughly  investigated,  than  he  w'ould 
}  allow  me  to  talk  of  things  I  am  ignorant  of, 
as  if  I  knew’  them.’ 

The  same  familiarity  and  doggedness  in 
reducing  an  opponent  to  the  last  extremities, 

‘  is  pleasantly  displayed  in  other  parts  of  the 
j  same  dialogue.  Thus,  when  in  refuting  one 
I  of  the  explanations  of  Hippias,  Socrates 
presses  him  to  say,  whether  he  does  not 
‘  think  that  a  sycamore  ladle,  under  given 
circumstances,  is  more  beautiful  than  one  of 
gold,’  the  sophist,  who  strongly  reluctates 
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against  this  and  other  vulgar  illustrations  of 
so  ‘  noble’  a  subject,  suddenly  bethinks  him¬ 
self  of  another  hypothesis,  and  asks,  ‘  Shall 
I  tell  you  now,  Socrate.s,  what  you  shall  say 
the  beautiful  is,  so  as  to  prevent  the  man 
from  all  further  cavilling  and  disputing  1’ 

‘  By  all  means,’  says  Socrates  ;  ‘  but  not  be¬ 
fore  you  tell  mey  which  of  the  two  ladles  we 
have  been  talking  of  is  the  more  beautiful, 
as  being  the  more  fit  and  becoming.’  ‘  Well 
then,  if  it  pleases  you,’  says  Hippias,  ‘  an¬ 
swer  him,  it  is  that  made  of  the  sycamore 
tree.’  ‘  Now,’  replies  Socrates,  ‘you  may 
say  what  you  were  just  going  to  say.’  To 
another  exquisitely  vague  explanation  of 
Hippias,  Socrates  replies  that,  if  he  should 
offer  such  a  solution  to  the  unknown  que¬ 
rist,  he  is  afraid  that  he  shall  meet  with 
something  worse  than  ridicule  ;  that  he  will 
get  a  beating  for  it.  ‘  Will  he  not  be  pu¬ 
nished,’  says  Hippias,  ‘  for  having  beaten 
you  injuriously  !’  ‘I  should  think  he  would 
not,  Hippias,’  is  the  sly  retort :  ‘  not  having 
beaten  me  injuriously  if  I  had  made  him 
such  an  answer;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
very  deservedly.’  Repeatedly  baffled  in 
the  argument,  the  sophist,  with  a  sophist’s 
effrontery,  declares  that,  though  unaccount¬ 
ably  at  a  loss,  yet  if  he  could  but  step  aside 
for  a  moment,  and  meditate  a  little,  he  is 
confident  that  he  should  be  able  to  hit  upon 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  ‘  But  1  am 
afraid,’  says  Socrates,  ‘  so  extreme  is  my 
desire  of  knowing  it,  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  wait  your  time;’  and  he  again  embroils 
him  in  fresh  difficulties  and  contradictions. 

Socrates  does  not  mind  even  affecting  a 
mental  infirmity  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  opponent  more  ridiculous.  For  instance, 
when  Protagoras  has  once  and  again  broken 
away  from  the  close  fight  of  brief  question 
and  answ’er  into  his  gorgeous  declamation, 
Socrates  laments  that  he  is  unhappily  gifted 
with  a  very  short  memory,  and  that  if  any 
one  makes  long  discourses  to  him,  he  straight¬ 
way  forgets  the  subject  of  discussion.  He  de¬ 
plores  this  infirmity — heartily  wishes  that  it 
were  otherwise — but  since  it  is  so,  and  since 
it  is  all  one  to  so  great  a  master  of  eloquence 
as  Protagoras  to  speak  copiously  or  briefly, 
he  begs  him  to  abridge  his  answers  in  con¬ 
descension  to  his  weakness.  The  w’hole 
scene,  down  to  where  Alcibiades  says  that 
Socrates  is  but  jeering  at  them  when  he 
talks  of  his  short  memory,  and  that  he  will 
be  security  that  Socrates  shall  forget  nothing, 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Platonic 
raillery. 

V  ery  different,  and  in  some  respects  more 


agreeable, .  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Socratic 
irony,  as  he  exercised  it  on  the  intellectual 
youths,  who  repaired  to  him  for  instruction. 
There  are  the  same  general  characteristics 
indeed,  and  the  same  amusing  embarrass¬ 
ments  are  produced  by  it,  but  they  are  di¬ 
rected  to  a  different  end.  VVe  enjoy  the 
discomfiture  of  the  sophist  as  a  piece  of 
poetical  justice  ;  it  is  well  that  arrogance 
and  conceit  should  be  humbled,  and  hollow¬ 
ness  and  pretension  exposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  Socrates  is  conversing  with 
such  youths  as  Thesetetus  and  Meno,  we  see 
him  using  his  pleasantry,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  perplexing  them,  though  it  has  that  effect 
most  perfectly,  but  of  eliciting  their  own 
latent  strength  and  vigor — of  developing 
their  faculties  in  the  search  for  truth — and 
of  not  merely  teaching  them  truth,  but 
teaching  them  the  yet  more  difficult  art  of 
finding  it  for  themselves.  Doubtless,  with 
all  this,  in  so  keen  an  anatomist  of  human 
nature,  and  so  exact  an  observer  of  indivi¬ 
dual  character,  there  is  conjoined  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  a  young  mind  at  work ;  of 
beholding  the  pulsations,  so  to  speak,  of 
intellectual  life  ;  but  there  is  evidently  also 
a  love — half  sportive  and  half  serious — of 
watching  its  mere  perplexities — of  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  it,  and,  as  w'e  say,  6am- 
boozling  it.  VVe  often  see  this  sort  of  play, 
more  or  less,  in  the  intercourse  of  great 
minds,  when  humorous  and  amiable,  with 
the  young.  They  seem  to  enjoy  almost 
equally  the  spectacle  of  the  mystification 
they  have  occasioned,  and  the  mental  acti¬ 
vity  they  have  provoked  ;  they  love  to 
puzzle  them  and  enlighten  them  by  turns. 
Young  people  are  quite  as  sensitive,  on  their 
part,  to  this  rapid  alternation  of  jest  and 
earnest,  treacherous  banter,  and  effective  aid. 
The  stimulus  which  it  imparts  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  fact,  that  they  become 
more  attached  to  such  instructors  than  to  a 
graver  and  more  didactic  pedagogue.  But 
while  it  was  doubtless  an  amusement  to 
Socrates  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  puzzling 
questions,  and  all  the  odd  discopifitures  and 
embarrassments  to  which  his  logic  subjected 
his  young  disputants,  he  never  fails  in  their 
case  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  He  here 
really  ‘hunted’  the  truth  with  them;  he 
loved  to  share  their  toils,  to  point  out  the 
way  to  them,  to  beat  for  game,  and  has  an 
evident  satisfaction  in  letting  them  appear  to 
take  as  prominent  a  part  as  possible  in  run¬ 
ning  it  down  and  killing  it  for  themselves. 
In  this  spirit  he  encourages  Theaetetus,  by 
telling  him  that  he  inherited,  in  behalf  of 
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the  young,  the  same  art  as  that  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  Phrenarete,  who  was  one  of  those  good 
matrons  sent  for  in  haste,  when  some  young 
Athenian  was  about  to  be  born  into  the 
world :  he  sustains,  he  says,  a  similar  re¬ 
putable  office  in  relation  to  mind — that  his 
business  is  to  assist  at  any  intellectual  births 
which  are  attended  with  special  difficulty, 
and  to  pronounce  whether  the  new-born 
idea  is  worthy  of  being  permitted  to  live. 
All  the  progen}*^  of  poor  Theaetetus,  born 
with  many  throes,  expire  as  soon  as  they 
see  the  light,  under  the  rude  hand  of  this 
logical  accoucheur. 

Of  the  different  way,  in  which  he  exer¬ 
cised  his  pleasantry  according  as  he  was 
dealing  with  a  sophist  or  with  an  ingenuous 
youth,  we  have  a  naive  statement  by  him¬ 
self  in  the  Meno.  On  the  latter  asking  what 
Socrates  would  say,  if  it  were  objected  to  a 
definition  which  he  had  just  given,  that  one 
of  the  terms  was  as  little  understood  as  those 
it  was  used  to  explain,  Socrates  replies,  ‘  I 
should  say  that  I  had  spoken  the  truth  :  and, 
if  it  were  any  of  our  very  wise  and  wrang¬ 
ling  and  contentious  sophists  that  asked  the 
question,  I  should  say,  “  I  have  spoken  ; 
and,  if  I  have  not  spoken  to  the  purpose,  it 
is  your  business  to  take  up  the  discourse  and 
refute  me.”  Cut  if  friends  now,  such  as  you 
and  I  are,  want  to  have  a  little  conversation 
together,  why,  we  must  answer  more  gent¬ 
ly,  and  indeed  logically  ;  for  perhaps  it  is  a 
more  logical  proceeding,  not  simply  to  say 
what  is  true,  but  to  say  it  by  means  of  truths 
already  acknowledged  by  the  pupil.’ 

In  the  same  dialogue,  Meno  is  supposed 
to  tender  himself  in  his  own  proper  person 
as  an  example  of  the  victimizing  force  of  the 
Socratic  logic.  He  compares  Socrates,  who 
was  constantly  infusing  doubts  into  others, 
to  the  torpedo,  which  benumbed  whoever 
touched  it :  and,  accordingly,  he  admits 
that  he  felt  under  his  hands  cramped  alike  in 
thought  and  expression ;  though  he  had 
often  declaimed  with  fluent  elegance,  as  he 
flattered  him.self,  on  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion — what  was  virtue — he  now  found 
himself  in  helpless  embarrassment.  Socrates 
replies,  that  he  does  not  raise  doubts  in  other 
people  except  when  he  is  himself  uncertain  : 
and  he  denies,  therefore,  the  justness  of  the 
comparison,  unless  the  torpedo  can  benumb 
itself  as  w  ell  as  others. 

It  may  be  permitted  us  now  just  to  state 
what  we  should  like  to  see  executed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  an  English  Plato.  We  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  is  no  demand  for  Plato  in  this 
country :  for  the  repeated  editions  of  the 


unworthy  version  from  Dacier  show  that 
the  public  is  not  unwdlling  to  possess  some¬ 
thing  of  this  great  author.  For  anything 
like  a  complete  translation,  we  are  w’cll 
aw'are  that  w'e  must  be  content  to  wait  per¬ 
haps  for  years.  But,  there  can  be  no  possi¬ 
ble  reason  why  we  need  wait  many  months 
for  such  a  selection  as  would  supply  our 
chief  wants.  In  these  days  of  cheap  pub¬ 
lication,  when  the  matter  of  valuable  quar¬ 
tos  is  compressed  into  close-printed,  but 
still  very  handsome,  duodecimos,  two  or 
three  of  such  volumes  might  be  excellently 
well  filled  by  a  selection  from  the  dialogues  : 
taking  as  its  basis  (after  careful  revision  and 
correction  by  some  competent  scholar)  the 
nine  dialogues,  so  skilfully  translated  on  the 
whole  by  Sydenham.  The  ‘  Menexenus’ 
of  West,  the  ‘  Apology,’  the  ‘  Crito,’  and 
the  ‘Phsfcdo,’  from  some  modern  version 
(similarly  revised),  should  be  added  ;  as  also 
new'  translations  of  the  ‘  Protagoras,’  the 
‘  Theaetetus,’  and  the  ‘  Gorgias.’  Of  the 
three  last  most  magnificent  compositions  it 
is  disgraceful  to  our  literature  that  we  have 
no  creditable  version.  Surely  one  or  more 
of  the  contributors  to  Dr.  Smith’s*  excel¬ 
lent  dictionaries,  now  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion,  might  confer  this  boon  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  project  w’e  are 
desirous  of  seeing  executed  on  behalf  of 
Plato  for  the  English  public.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  many  beautiful  fragments 
which  may  be  found  in  his  works,  whicli 
are  either  capable  of  being  separated  with¬ 
out  injury  from  the  context,  or  are  really 
collateral  and  episodical  to  the  main  topics 
discussed.  We  have  often  thought  that  a 
most  delightful  little  volume  might  be  com¬ 
piled  out  of  some  such  fragments  ;  present¬ 
ing  entire  scenes  from  particular  dialogues, 
— for  example,  the  highly  graphic  introduc¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  of  many  of  them  ; — 
some  of  the  noble  myths  and  fables  by  which 
Plato  illustrates  philosophic  truth — descrip¬ 
tions  of  character — apophthegms  and  max¬ 
ims  of  weighty  and  sententious  wisdom — 
and  select  portions  of  the  more  lively  and 
humorous  conversation.  Indeed,  the  entire 
substance  of  many  dialogues  might  in  this 

♦  We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  two 
ublications,  the  titles  of  which  will  be  found  at  the 
ead  of  this  article  (Nos,  I.  and  II.),  and  which  also 
are  edited  by  Dr.  Smith.  We  should  be  happy  to 
find  that  there  was  sufficient  encouragement  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  pre.sent  other  portions  of  Stallbaum’s 
admirable  edition  in  a  similar  form ;  and  we  should 
like  to  have  Stallbaum’s  Introductions  as  well  as 
Notes. 
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way  be  compressed  into  a  very  narrow  space, 
bv  connecting  the  series  ot*  such  extracts 
with  a  brief  summary  of  the  topics  and  ar¬ 
guments  which  fill  up  the  intervals.  To 
the  majority  of  readers  such  a  mode  of  pre¬ 
senting  many  parts  of  the  longer  and  more 
dilficult  dialogues  w'ould  be  even  more  in¬ 
telligible,  and  far  less  tedious,  than  an  entire 
translation  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that 
what  Gibbon  too  summarily  calls  the  ‘  ver¬ 
bal  argumentation’  of  Socrates,  and  the  pro¬ 
fuse  and  often  prolix  illustrations,  are  a  little 
apt  to  weary  the  patience  of  any  reader, 
who  is  not  either  a  philosopher  or  a  .scholar 
Such  a  work  as  w’e  venture  to  sketch 
would  a  little  resemble  Van  Heusde’s  enter¬ 
taining  volumes  entitled  ‘  Initia  Philosophia) 
Platonicie.’  We  beg  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Knisht,  whether  it  might  not  form  two  or 
three  volumes  of  his  popular  series,  and  w'e 
should  certainly  felicitate  both  him  and  our¬ 
selves,  if  he  could  prevail  on  the  same  ac¬ 
complished  scholar  who  has  recently  given 
us  such  admirable  translations  of  some  of 
the  lives  of  Plutarch,  illustrative  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Rome,  to  attempt  its  execu¬ 
tion.  Or  if  the  task  of  compilation  be  too 
tedious  for  scholars  so  capable  of  better 
things,  might  not  two  or  three  combine  for 
the  purpose,  each  taking  distinct  dialogues  % 
One  or  two  scenes  from  the  ‘  Gorgias’  are 
appended  to  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Lewes’  manual  of  the  history  of  philosophy  ; 
and,  though  nece.ssarily  compressed,  they 
are  translated  with  so  much  spirit,  that  w  e 
hope  their  unknown  author  might  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  join  tbe  party.  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  some  such  tribute  from  the  modern 
scholarship  of  England  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  master  of  the  Academy,  w  ho  has 
hitherto  been  so  inadequately  treated  by 
English  translators  1  Nothing  can  be  more 
true  than  the  following  sentences  from  the 
article  on  Thomas  Taylor  inserted  in  the 
‘  Penny  Cyclopjedia  :’  ‘  It  seems  that  our 

professed  scholars  have  not  done  their  duty 
to  the  public :  if  they  had  given  us  good 
translations  with  their  own  annotations,  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Taylor  would  not  have  been 
called  for.  .  .  .  There  are  important  works 
yet  untranslated,  and  there  are  many  trans¬ 
lations  which  are  disgraceful  to  the  literary 
character  of  our  country  ;  it  is  time  then  that 
our  scholars  should  look  to  these  matters, 
and  see  that  things  which  must  and  w'il!  be 
done,  be  done  well.’ 

But  we  must  conclude,  and  we  will  do  so 
with  a  single  remark,  VVe  certainly  hold 
VoL.XlV.  No.  II.  17 


the  entire  dramatic  projection  and  represen¬ 
tation  of  Socrates  in  the  pages  of  Plato  to  be 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  eti’orts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  In  studying  him,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  his  character  as  a  teacher  of  ethics, 
and  his  life-like  mode  of  representation, 
should  not  suggest  to  us  another  character, 
yet  more  wonderfully  depicted,  and  by  the 
same  most  dilficult  of  all  methods,  that  of 
dramatic  evolution  by  discourse  and  action  ; 
of  one,  who  taught  a  still  purer,  sublimer, 
and  more  consistent  ethics,  pervaded  by  a 
more  intense  spirit  of  humanity  ;  of  one, 
whose  love  for  our  race  w  as  infinitely  deep¬ 
er  and  more  tender ;  who  stands  perfectly 
free  from  those  foibles  w  hich  history  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  real  Socrates,  and  from  that  too 
Protean  facility  of  manners  which,  though 
designed  by  Plato  as  a  compliment  to  the 
philosophic  flexibility  of  his  character  of 
Socrates,  really  so  far  assimilated  him  with 
mere  vulgar  humanity  ;  of  one,  too,  whose 
sublime  and  original  character  is  not  only 
exhibited  with  the  most  wonderful  dramatic 
skill,  but  in  a  style  as  unique  as  the  charac¬ 
ter  it  embodies — a  style  of  simple  majesty, 
which,  unlike  that  of  Plato,  is  capable  of 
being  readily  translated  into  every  language 
under  heaven ;  of  one,  whose  life  was  the 
embodiment  of  that  virtue  which  Plato  af¬ 
firmed  would  entrance  all  hearts,  if  seen, 
and  whose  death  throws  the  prison  scenes  of 
the  Phaedo  utterly  into  the  shade  ;  of  one, 
lastly,  w  hose  picture  has  arrested  the  admir¬ 
ing  gaze  of  many  who  have  belit  ved  it  to  be 
oa/y  a  picture.  Now,  if  we  feel  that  the 
portraiture  of  Socrates  in  the  pages  ot  Plato 
involved  the  very  highest  exercise  cf  the 
highest  dramatic  genius,  and  that  the  cause 
wa.s  no  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
effect,  it  is  a  question  which  may  well  occu¬ 
py  the  attention  of  a  ph'losopher^  how  it 
came  to  pass  that,  in  one  of  the  obscurest 
periods  of  the  hi.story  of  an  obscure  people, 
in  the  dregs  of  their  hterature  and  the 
low’est  depths  of  superstitious  dotage,  so 
sublime  a  conception  should  have  been  so 
sublimely  exhibited  ;  how  it  was  that  the 
noblest  truths  found  an  oracle  in  the  lips  of 
the  grossest  ignorance,  and  the  maxims  of 
universal  charity,  advocates  in  the  hearts  of 
the  most  selfish  of  narrow-minded  bigots  ;  in 
a  word,  who  could  be  the  more  than  Plato 
(or  rather  the  many,  each  more  than  Plato) 
who  drew  that  radiant  portrait,  of  which  it 
may  be  truly  said  “  that  a  far  greater  than 
Socrates  is  there  r” 
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From  the  New  Mouthly  iMajailne. 

PRI^XE  METTERNICH. 


The  Austrian  empire  Las  long  been  the 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  world.  That  empire,  so  populous  and 
fertile,  has  ever  wanted,  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  that  consonance  of  national  manners, 
and  that  congeniality  of  national  feeling, 
W’hich  are  so  essential  to  case  in  governing, 
and  which  have  so  long  forme  1  the  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  which  form  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  imperial  dominions,  have  little 
connexion  or  conformity  with  each  other, 
and  still  less  with  the  remote  provinces  of 
Galicia  or  Lombardy. 

According,  how’cver,  as  this  is  the  case,! 
so  much  greater  is  the  credit  due  to  the ! 
paternal  government,  and  to  the  wise  mi-  j 
nister  who  has  been  enabled  so  long  to  pre¬ 
serve  such  discordant  materials  in  that  con-  j 
trol  which  is  essential  to  happiness  and : 
prosperity.  The  long  period  of  tranquillity  | 
and  safety  enjoyed  by  the  various  popula-  j 
tions  of  Austria,  is  the  noblest  monument  j 
that  could  be  imagined  to  commemorate  j 
Prince  Metternich’s  labors  ;  and,  w  hatever  | 
happens,  that  memorial  of  his  wisdom  and  I 
of  his  success,  must  ever  be  enrolled  in  the  | 
pages  of  history. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  cause 
of  a  steady,  in  opposition  to  a  rash  pro¬ 
gress,  that  as  abuse  creeps  into  all  things 
human,  the  long  success  of  the  old 
system,  and  the  natural  antagonism  that 
must  always  arise  between  age  and  youth, 
between  growing  principles  and  decaying 
powers ;  should  have  delayed  such  slight 
constitutional  reforms  in  this  colossal  em¬ 
pire  as  would  have  obviated  impatience  and 
insistance  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
evil  of  prolonged  resistance,  is  that  it  ori¬ 
ginates  insurrection,  and  that  then  those 
demands,  which  in  their  first  form  were  of 
an  exceedingly  moderate  and  constitutional 
character,  are  apt  to  assume  a  revolution¬ 
ary  and  anarchical  aspect.  It  is  not  that 
the  excesses  of  democracy  are  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  in  Austria,  to  manifest  themselves  in 
the  form  they  assume  in  France.  Both 
the  character  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
people  is  quite  different ;  but,  unluckily, 
the  nature  of  the  government  differs  in  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  which  the  empire  is 
made  up,  and  the  character  of  the  people 
differs  very  widely  among  themselves. 


I  The  Austrian  national  character  is  mark- 
jed  by  the  same  features  as  that  of  the 
j  German  nation  at  largo.  Sincerity,  fidel- 
I  ity,  industry,  and  a  love  of  order,  are  con¬ 
spicuous  in  them,  and  would  long  since 
have  entitled  them  to  fill  a  distinguished 
rank  in  the  scale  of  European  civilization, 
I  had  not  their  beneficial  operation  been 
I  counteracted  by  a  deficient  system  of  edu- 
'  cation,  an  illiterate  priesthood,  and  a  sta¬ 
tionary  government.  IMadame  de  Stael 
has  said  of  the  Germans,  that  they  are  a  just, 
constant,  and  sincere  people,  “  divided  by 
the  sternness  of  feudal  demarkation,  into 
an  unlettered  nobility,  unpoli.shed  scholars, 
and  a  depressed  commonalty.”  This  does 
not  coincide  with  the  impressions  we  have 
derived  from  several  visits  to  Austria  in 
modern  times.  We  have  seen  nothing  but 
a  happy  country,  with  no  signs  of  that 
striking  contrast  betwixt  poverty  and  riches 
which  offends  the  eye  so  much  in  our  other¬ 
wise  favored  island.  All  the  inhabitants, 
those  of  the  capital  excepted,  appeared  to 
enjoy  that  happy  mediocrity  which  is  the 
consequence  of  a  gentle  and  wise  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  very 
long  ere  the  Austrian  states  dream  of  throw¬ 
ing  off  their  allegiance  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  noblest  houses  of  Europe ;  one  which 
has  obtained  them  the  power,  happiness, 
and  prosperity,  which  they  have  so  long 
enjoyed ;  and  one  which  has  so  exalted 
their  national  character,  as  to  have  given 
fourteen  emperors  to  Germany,  besides  six 
kings  to  Spain,  and  to  have  once  stood  first 
on  the  list  of  European  sovereignties. 

That  the  Imperial  power  in  Austria  is  in 
danger,  from  the  ever-stirring  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  that  this  danger  is  increased 
by  the  diversity  of  its  governments  and 
people,  there  is  no  doubt.  Democracy  i.s 
the  great  moving  power  among  mankind. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  active  elements  which 
work  out  the  progress  of  the  moral  world, 
and  general  government  of  Providence. 
Aristocracy  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con¬ 
trolling  and  regulating  power.  As  demo¬ 
cracy  and  the  lust  of  conquest  is  the  mov¬ 
ing,  so  aristocracy  and  attachment  to  pro¬ 
perty  are  the  steadying  powers  of  nature. 
Nor  is  Austria  wanting  in  this  power,  or 
deficient  in  this  great  element  of  national 
stability. 
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Alison,  in  liis  ‘‘History  of  Europe,” [mont  of  the  constitution.  The  Huni^ariau 
makes  a  very  ingenious  remark,  that  the  ^  nobility  were  like  their  brethren  in  Frauce, 
reasonings  of  the  learned,  the  declamations  until  1785,  exempted  from  all  taxes,  and 
of  the  ardent,  the  visions  of  the  philanthro-j  they  claimed  this  exemption  as  an  heredit- 
pic,  have  generally  been  rather  directed  1  ary  right,  and  an  inviolable  privilege.  But, 
against  the  oppression  of  sovereigns,  or  ,  in  1785,  they  were  subjected  to  a  land- 
nobles,  than  the  madness  of  the  people,  j  tax  in  common  with  the  other  subjects  of 
This,  he  justly  remarks,  affords  the  most  j  the  Austrian  Empire;  and  as  no  levies 
decisive  deinonstratioii,  that  the  evils  flow- >  could  be  made  without  their  consent,  nor 
ing  from  the  latter  are  much  greater,  and  :  supplies  granted,  this  circumstance  operat- 
more  acute  than  those  which  have  originated  '  ed  much  against  the  house  of  Austria  in  its 
with  the  former  ;  for  it  proves  that  the  struggles  against  France, 
former  have  been  so  tolerable  as  to  have  The  States  of  Hungary  are  composed  of 
long  existed,  and  therefore  liave  been  long  prelates,  the  higher  nobility,  the  lesser 
complained  of  ;  whereas,  those  springing  [nobility,  and  the  deputies  of  the  boroughs, 
from  the  latter  have  been  intolerable,  and  The  nobility  possessed  formerly  the  sole 
speedily  led  to  their  own  abolition.  title  to  holding  land  and  to  public  appoint- 

Nothing  could  be  more  applicable  than  ments,  but  this  is  now  disputed  by  the  free 
this  remark  to  the  wise  and  moderate  go-  tov, ms,  which  can  do  what  an  individual  who 
vernment  of  Prince  Metternich.  It  is  im-  is  not  of  the  nobility  cannot  do — that  is,  sue 
possible  to  understand  or  to  appreciate  the  or  bring  an  action  against  a  nobleman,  and 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded  without  can  possess  or  uphold  a  citizen  in  the  pos- 
entering  into  details  concerning  the  incon-  session  of  land  without  a  title  to  nobility, 
gruous  political  conditions  of  the  different  The  emperor,  who  must  swear  to  the  con- 
kingdoms  of  which  the  Austrian  Empire  stitution  in  presence  of  the  people  in  the 
was  made  up  of,  which  would  carry  us  far  open  air,  when  he  receives  from  the  hands 
beyond  any  moderate  limits.  The  Aus-  of  the  primate  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  is 
trial!  Empire  contains  a  greater  variety  of  the  constitutional  president  of  the  Diet,  but 
populations  than  any  other  country  in  he  generally  delegates  the  representation  to 
Europe.  Germans,  Slavonians,  Wallachi-  one  of  the  archdukes,  who  is  called  Prince 
ans,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Croa-  Palatine.  Although  the  actual  Palatine — 
tians,  Italians,  and  other  tribes,  form  a  the  Archduke  Stephen  forfeited  for  a  time 
medley  population — all  differing  in  their  much  of  his  popularity  by  attempting  so 
manners,  languages,  religion,  and  customs  grave  a  coup  iVelat  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
— mutually  strangers  to  each  other,  and  Diet,  there  are  still  hopes  that  the  people 
having  opposite  views,  interests,  and  con-  whosobravely  upheld  Maria  Theresa  on  the 
stitutions.  The  Hungarians,  Slavonians,  throne  of  her  ancestors,  will  not  prefer  a 
Croatians,  and  Transylvanians,  are  as  dif-  feudal  tyranny  or  democratic  anarchy,  to  a 
ferent  from  the  Austrians,  and  these,  in  wise'and  tempered  monarchical  constitution, 
their  ’ turn,  from  the  Bohemians,  as  the  The  Bohemians,  who  are  of  Slavonic  ori- 
British  are  from  the  French  and  Spaniards,  gin,  are,  it  is  well  known,  more  partial  to 
It  is  this  variety  of  population,  this  diver-  the  Hungarians  than  to  the  Austrians  or 
sity  of  language  and  manners,  this  collision  Germans.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  has 
.<l)f  interests  and  opinions,  that  so  long  pre-  been  hitherto  much  greater  in  Bohemia 
vented  the  Austrian  Empire  from  exerting  than  in  Hungary,  for  it  comprised  the  le- 
her  whble  collected  strength,  and  becom-  gislative  as  well  as  the  executive  depart¬ 
ing  a  match  for  the  power  of  France.  Hun-  inent.  Bohemia  is  the  most  flourishing  of 
gary  which,  with  Transylvania,  contains  as  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  whether  we  look 
large  a  population  as  the  Prussian  monar-  to  education  or  to  the  labors  of  productive 
chy,  did  not,  for  example,  at  the  downfall  industry.  It  is  also  essentially  the  country 
of  Vienna,  supply  Austria  with  more  than  of  Protestantism.  Prague  was  the  city  of 
100,000  men,  when  Prussia  had  a  well-ap-  Jerome  and  of  Johnlluss.  The  Bohemian.^ 
pointed  army  of  230,000  infantry,  and  demand  with  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  Ger- 
34,000  cavalry.  The  reason  of  this  lay  in  man  States,  reforms  in  the  system  of  ad- 
the  circumstance  of  the  Hungarian  govern-  ministration,  national  rights,  freedom  of  the 
ment  being  a  powerful  feudal  aristocracy,  press,  an  increase  of  provincial  liberties, 
who  deem  every  measure  which  the  Impe-  and  above  all,  the  expulsion  of  a  horde  of 
rial  Government  takes  against  them,  with-  public  functionaries  who  are  the  bane  and 
out  the  consent  of  the  states,  an  infringe-  the  curse  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  but 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe  and  to  hope  * 
that  the  efficacy  of  regular  habits,  and  of  a 
compact,  educated,  and  thinking  popula¬ 
tion,  will  preserve  Bohemia  from  the  evils  of 
democracy  or  from  a  dismemberment  from 
that  paternal  government  which  is  at  the 
present  moment  almost  solely  upheld  in 
the  seat  of  its  power  by  the  affections  of  the 
people, 

Austria,  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Transyl¬ 
vania,  are  nearly  similarly  circumstanced  as 
Bohemia,  only  that  the  latter  is  far  behind 
hand  in  point  of  civilization,  the  chief  com¬ 
merce  being  still  in  the  hands  of  Greeks 
and  Armenians.  In  Galicia,  or  Austrian 
Poland,  the  common  people  are  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  ancient  political  bondage, 
ignorant,  idle,  dirty,  and  oppressed  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  lower  nobility  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
peasants ;  and  the  higher  nobility,  when 
refined  and  educated,  partake  more  of  the 
French  character  than  of  the  solidity  of  the 
Germans.  There  is  not  much  room  here 
for  the  working  of  constitutional  reform ; 
Galicia  wants  as  yet  many  of  the  most 
material  elements  of  civilization  before  it 
can  think  of  self-government.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  enter  into  the  condition  of  the  other 
Austrian  States.  At  the  present  moment 
national  rights,  and  provincial  liberties,  are 
the  foremost  objects  with  all  classes  of  the 
population.  The  intensity  of  this  feeling 
is  increased  to  an  extent  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea,  by  the  existence  in 
these  old  feudal  countries  of  seignorial  dues, 
of  a  system  of  forced  labor  and  other  rem¬ 
nants  of  barbarous  times,  long  since  extinct 
in  western  Europe,  but  which  in  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Galicia  have  already  produced  a 
peasant’s  war,  and  which  now  threaten  all 
Austrian  Germany  with  a  formidable  agra¬ 
rian  agitation. 

In  Lombardy,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Austrian  domination  must  give 
way  before  the  aroused  sentiment  of  nation¬ 
ality.  There  was  only  one  to  whom  the 
people  of  Italy  looked  to  after  Pius  IX.,  to 
support  them  in  an  effort  for  national 
regeneration,  and  that  was  the  king  of  the 
men  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  Nor  has 
Charles  Albert  disappointed  their  hopes : 
backed  by  the  Republic  of  France,  he  has 
gallantly  thrown  himself  into  the  field  of 
contest  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  In 
Austria  Proper,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  a 
timely  reform,  much  may  yet  be  done.  All 
that  Austria  demands  is  more  political  free¬ 
dom,  less  administrative  control,  and  above 
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all,  more  national  institutions.  It  is  tnic 
that  a  despotic  government  may  consider 
the  granting  these  as  opening  the  floodgates 
of  democracy.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  Early  concessions  may  most  effect¬ 
ually  ward  off  anarchy.  The  states  which 
might  still  be  inclined  to  wait  until  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  could  be  devised  which 
might  conciliate  their  common  interests  and 
their  separate  institutions,  may,  if  long 
resisted,  enforce  their  demands  at  all  haz¬ 
ards  to  the  empire. 

That  Prince  Metternich  has  already  re¬ 
lied  too  long  on  the  torpor  of  the  capital 
— that  the  imperial  government  has  been 
too  long  rocked  by  the  comfortable  assur¬ 
ance,  that  all  popular  movements  only 
came  to  expire  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  re¬ 
cent  events  have  now  fully  shown.  It  only 
remains  then  by  early  concessions  to  win 
the  popular  confidence  and  to  command  the 
popular  affections.  Sometime  back  an 
author  before  quoted — Alison — said,  “  No 
community  need  be  afraid  of  going  far 
astray  which  treads  in  the  footsteps  of 
Rome  and  England.”  And  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  who  believes  that  all  efforts  at  social 
amelioration  will  be  ultimately  shattered  by 
that  principle  of  human  corruption  which 
always  comes  in  to  blast  the  best  hopes  of 
the  friend  of  humanity,  still  takes  a  just 
pride  in  that  superior  love  of  moderation 
and  order  which  so  pre-eminently  distin¬ 
guishes  this  country,  and  which  not  having 
failed  at  this*  crisis,  ought  surely  now  by 
that  history  which  is  “  philosophy  teaching 
by  examples”  attest  to  the  continental 
states  that  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  the 
most  solid  of  all  political  fabrics ;  and  the 
one  which,  by  opening  to  the  people  legal 
and  constitutional  modes  of  redress,  is  most 
effectually  opposed  to  the  excesses  of  demo¬ 
cratic  turbulence  and  anarchy. 

Of  the  few  great  ministers  whose  functions 
have  been  extended  to  almost  the  utmost 
limits  of  absolute  power,  and  at  the  .same 
time  have  been  protracted  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  duration  of  human  life — who  have 
lived  in  the  long  and  secure  administration 
of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the  earth, 
and  who  retained  that  high  and  responsible 
position  amidst  events  of  infinite  magnitude 
and  variety — none  are  so  remarkable  nor 
more  illustrious,  than  Prince  ^Metternich. 

Prince  Metternich  was  born  at  Coblentz, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1773,  of  an  ancient 
house,  which  had  in  former  ages,  given 
more  than  one  elector  to  the  Archbishoprics 
of  Mayence  and  of  Treves.  The  career  of 
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the  young  diplomatist,  for  he  appears  to 
have  been  born  to  the  profession,  commenc¬ 
ed  at  the  Congress  of  Radstadt,  and  he  rose 
in  it  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  1806,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  Presburg,  he 
was  elected  for  the  important  post  of  Aus¬ 
trian  ambassador  in  Paris.  Upon  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  in  1809,  he  hastened  to  join 
the  imperial  Court,  which  had  taken  refuge, 
after  the  battle  of  VVagram,  at  the  fortress 
of  Komorn,  in  Hungary.  Metternich  was 
at  this  eventful  period  appointed  to  succeed 
Count  Stadion  as  Minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  he  inaugurated  his  ministerial  power 
by  concluding  a  treaty  far  less  humiliating 
than  was  anticipated,  and  the  cause  for 
which  only  became  public  when  the  rising 
diplomatist  was  heard  to  be  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  with  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  imperial  power 
of  France.  But  although  Metternich  thus 
completed  with  his  own  hands  the  not  very 
exalted  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  it  is 
certain  that  he  ever  entertained  a  strong 
dislike  and  hatred  to  the  representative  of 
the  French  Republic. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fortunes  of 
Napoleon  were  on  the  decline,  that  Metter¬ 
nich  ventured  to  show  these  feelings.  When 
the  flower  of  the  French  army  had  perished  in 
Russia,  when  Alexander  was  resolved  upon 
reprisals,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been 
roused  to  resistance,  and  even  the  French 
marshal,  Bernadotte,  then  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  had  with  singular  ingratitude  leagu¬ 
ed  against  his  master — then  alone  was  Prince 
Schwarzenburg  sent  forth,  not  only  at  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  force,  but  in  command 
of  the  whole  imperial  army.  W e  had  occasion 
only  lately,  in  a  notice  of  M.  Tourgeuctf’s 
interesting  memoirs  in  the  JVew  Monthly 
Magazine.,  to  detail,  at  length,  how  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  Alexander  had  always  to  take 
the  lead  of  the  prudential  tactics  of  the 


Austrian  general,  and  how  little  the  policy  i 
of  Metternich  did  really  second  that  of  the  | 
Steins  and  Hardenburgs  of  the  day.  The  I 
battle  of  Leipsic,  however,  by  establishing 
the  freedom  of  Germany,  won  for  the  diplo-! 
matist  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  empire.  | 
Prince  Metternich  took  a  prominent  andi 
active  part  in  the  conferences  and  negotia-j 
tions  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the] 
invasion  of  France  by  the  Allied  Armies,  j 
He  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  by  which  Ger-  , 
many  was  made  a  league  of  independent 
states,  and  he  proceeded  thence  to  England, 
upon  which  occasion  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  desree. 


Prince  Metternich,  who  was  then  in  his 
forty-second  year,  was  chosen,  upon  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  pre¬ 
side  over  its  deliberations  ;  and  this  species 
of  presidency  in  the  diplomatic  afifairs  of 
Europe  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
conceded  to  the  illustrious  diplomatist,  as 
much  out  of  deference  to  his  personal  abi¬ 
lities,  as  out  of  consideration  for  his  being 
the  representative  of  the  imperial  court. 
With  no  principle  was  Prince  Metternich 
more  thoroughly  imbued,  than  with  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  of  democratic  influences  on  so¬ 
ciety.  In  this  he  was  seconded  by  his  able 
colleague,  Gentz.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  promises  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
of  national  unity,  advocated  by  Stein,  Har- 
denburg,  and  a  few  others,  received  no  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
national  opinion  on  a  free  constitution,  as 
expressed  by  the  most  eminent  jurists  and 
philosophers  of  Germany,  demanded  nothing 
more  than  what  has  long  existed  in  this 
country — representative  assemblies  invest¬ 
ed  with  true  legislative  power,  the  judicial 
institution  of  jury  trial,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  In  the  act  of  the  German  confe¬ 
deracy,  concluded  at  the  Congress  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  it  was  enacted  that,  “  in  all  states  of 
the  confederacy,  a  representative  constitu¬ 
tion  is  to  take  place.”  But  the  moment  of 
danger  past,  the  rulers  forgot  their  promises, 
or  at  least  took  care  never  to  fulfil  them. 
In  the  natural  horror  of  democratic  excesses, 
Austria,  especially,  has  hitherto  always 
avoided  allowing  the  slightest  admixture  of 
popular  rights  with  a  purely  aristocratic  and 
imperial  form  of  government. 

With  such  a  diversity  of  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  Prince  Metternich  was  called  upon 
to  mould  to  the  desired  form  ;  the  task  was 
one  of  a  most  formidable  character.  Still 
he  proceeded  in  his  legislative  labors  with 
such  steady  and  vigorous  energy,  that  he 
not  only  overcame  all  obstacles,  but  for  a 
long  time  he  obtained  for  the  system  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet  an  indisputable  supremacy 
over  the  councils  of  Europe. 

The  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
Greece,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  pow’ers  in  favor  of  that  oppressed  na- 
j  tion,  for  the  first  time  placed  the  policy  of 
I  Prince  Metternich  at  variance  with  that  of 
j  the  western  states  of  Europe.  It  was  pro- 
,  bably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Aus¬ 
tria  did  not  exhibit  more  national  or  impe¬ 
rial  energy  when  Russia  was  allowed,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  ascendency  in  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
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chia,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the  chief 
navigable  mouth  of  the  Danube — a  result 
of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  of  which  Aus¬ 
tria  never  ceases  every  day  to  feel  the  deep 
grievance  and  annoyance. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830  restored 
the  three  courts  of  eastern  Europe  to  their 
original  common  intimacy  and  interests. 
But  Louis  Philippe  soon  made  known  to 
the  Austrian  minister  that,  while  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  should  be  respected  in  France, 
all  necessary  measures  would  be  adopted  to 
keep  down  democratic  tendencies ;  and 
Prince  Metternich  felt  once  more  at  ease. 
He  was  enabled  in  conjunction  with  Prus¬ 
sia  to  crush  every  symptom  of  popular  ex¬ 
citement  in  Germany  ;  he  occupied  north¬ 
ern  Italy  with  troops,  Austrian  Poland  was 
oppressed  more  than  ever,  and  he  expend¬ 
ed  vast  sums  in  enabling  Don  Carlos  to 
carry  on  a  contest  in  Spain  in  the  name  of 
legitimacy. 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  progress  of  a 
material  civilization  had  been  doing  more, 
probably,  than  any  thing  else,  to  under¬ 
mine  the  old  order  of  things.  The  opening 
of  the  Danube  to  the  Anglo-Hun<rarian 
steamboats,  the  connexion  of  Trieste  with  ' 
Vienna,  and  of  the  capital  with  Prague  and 
Northern  Germany,  by  railroads,  have  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  social  conditions  of 
the  empire.  The  vast  natural  resources  and 
the  industry  of  the  people  have  marched  on 
in  advance  of  an  inert  government.  The 
strength  and  unity  which  Prince  Metter¬ 
nich  had  given  to  the  motley  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  states,  has  been  gradually  under¬ 
mined.  But,  above  all,  tlie  movement  ta¬ 
ken  by  Prussia,  to  give  a  more  liberal  cha¬ 
racter  to  German  institutions,  and  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  papal  throne, 
have  largely  contributed  to  hasten  the 
downfall  of  the  Metternich  policy.  The 
example  of  the  Revolution  of  France,  com¬ 
pleted  the  overthrow  of  the  illustrious  states¬ 
man — the  last  almost  of  his  class  and  order 
— sprung  from  a  family  which  preserved  the 
strict  traditions  of  the  German  aristocracy, 
trained  in  the  ideas  which  have  always  been 
most  efiective  against  the  encroachments  of 
democracy,  and  fortified  by  forty  years’ 
power  and  experience. 

The  progress  of  liberal  opinions  in  Aus¬ 
tria  will,  it  has  been  stated,  insure  peace, 
by  anticipating  any  opposition  that  might 
have  arisen  under  the  old  system  to  the 
progress  of  democracy  elsewhere,  but  there 
is  no  depending  for  a  moment  on  peace  ac¬ 


quired  by  such  concessions.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  the  champion 
of  the  liberal  monarchical  party,  and  the 
candidate  for  imperial  rule,  has  pledged 
himself  to  obtain  from  the  confederate 
sovereigns  all  the  great  conditions  of  na¬ 
tional  unity.  Germany,  it  is  said,  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  federal  and  not  a  leagued  state. 
Her  affairs  are  to  be  governed  by  the  delibe¬ 
rations  of  a  senate,  chosen  in  part  from  the 
constitutional  bodies  which  will  exist  in  all 
the  separate  states  of  Germany.  A  supreme 
court  of  judicature  is  to  be  attached  to  this 
national  power.  All  restrictions  arc  to  be 
removed  from  the  communications  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  of  trade,  and  of  locomotion,  amongst 
the  whole  German  ]»eople.  The  press 
throughout  Germany  is  to  bo  free.  One 
universal  Zollvcrein  is  to  extend  its  laws 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of 
the  Adriatic;  an  uniform  system  of  money, 
weights,  post-ofiico,  &c.,  is  to  be  establish¬ 
ed,  and  a  common  flag  is  to  be  adopted  for 
the  nation,  by  sea  and  by  land. 

But  while  Prussia  thus  marches  in  front 
of  the  popular  movement,  the  Emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  has  been  no  less  received  in  the 
densely-crowded  streets  of  Vienna  with  deaf¬ 
ening  shouts  and  acclamations.  The  people 
took  the  horses  from  the  carriage  of  the 
Archduke  Stephen,  on  his  return  from  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  drew  it  themselves  into  the  pa¬ 
lace.  Even  at  Prague  the  timely  conces¬ 
sions  of  the  emperor  are  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  happkist  effect. 

It  will  remain  to  be  seen,  then,  which  of 
the  rival  claims,  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
and  that  of  Brandenburg,  will  be  most 
readily  entertained  at  the  general  congress 
of  sovereigns  to  be  hold  at  Dresden.  The 
right  of  seniority  and  of  precedence  undoubt¬ 
edly  lies  with  Ferdinand  ;  the  liberal  ten¬ 
dencies  of  Frederick  William  IV.  have,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  his  popular  concessions  at 
a  moment  of  great  emergency,  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  a  purely  national  movement ; 
and,  perhaps,  when  we  consider  the  superior 
education  and  civilization  united  to,  or 
rather  resulting  from,  the  Protestant  ten¬ 
dencies  of  Northern  Germany,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  yield  to  the  course  of  events 
which  will  re-establish  the  ancient  Germanic 
sovereignty  under  the  representative  of  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  succ3ss.>r 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  to  the  long-time 
stationary  sway  of  the  descendants  ot  the 
great  Rudolph. 
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In  thid  article  wc  shall  not  transport  the 
reader  to  Poorec — the  city  of  cities — on  the 
famous  plain  of  Juigernaut,  to  explore  the 
mysterious  and  guilty  recesses  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  ninth  incarnation  of  the  Hindoo 
god,  Vishnoo.  The  character  and  habits 
of  the  four  thousand  priests  that  daily  min¬ 
ister  there  shall  be  passed  iu  silence,  and 
so  also  shall  those  of  the  thousands  of  de¬ 
votees  that  annually  make  their  pilgrimage 
thither.  Neither  shall  we  enter  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  caste,  which  though  now  manifest¬ 
ing  some  signs  of  feebleness,  is  still,  as  it 
has  been  for  ages,  the  curse  of  India.  The 
field  we  essay  to  cultivate  is  a  narrower 
one  ;  the  sphere  of  our  orbit  is  more  circum¬ 
scribed.  Our  theme  is  chiefly  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  British  in  India. 

No  sooner  has  the  stranger  set  foot  on 
Indian  soil,  than  ho  is  struck  with  the  as¬ 
pect  and  construction  of  the  residences  of 
the  English.  Calcutta  is  a  city  of  palaces. 
The  houses  are  large,  and  the  rooms  capa¬ 
cious.  Attached  to  every  story  there  is  a 
verandah,  supported  by  stone  columns, 
which  gives  to  the  building  an  elegant  and 
light  appearance.  In  the  smaller  towns, 
wdiere  there  are  fewer  foreigners,  the  resi¬ 
dences  are  generally  of  a  different  construc¬ 
tion,  but  still  associate  comfort  with  plea¬ 
sure  in  a  high  degree.  That  in  most  ex¬ 
tensive  use  is  called  a  bungalow.  This  sort 
of  building  is  only  one  story  in  height,  with 
a  verandah  in  front,  and  a  roof  of  thick 
thatch.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  large 
enclosure,  called  a  compound.  Sometimes 
twenty  acres  are  thrown  into  one  enclosure, 
and  great  pains  are  taken  to  lay  it  out  to 
advantage.  A  part  is  devoted  to  gardens 
and  orchards,  while  the  remainder  is  diver¬ 
sified  with  clumps  of  trees,  which,  by  the 
richness  of  their  foliage  and  brilliancy  of 
their  flowers,  minister  gratification  to  the 
owner,  or  by  the  depth  of  their  shade  give 
forth  a  delicious  coolness,  which  invites 
him  to  the  open  air,  when  otherwise  he 
would  be  compelled  to  shelter  himself  in 
the  bungalow. 

1  he  interior  of  the  dwelling  is  so  arrang¬ 
ed  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
coolness,  and  to  catch  as  much  of  the  gen¬ 
tle  breezes  that  occasionally  start  up  during 
the  day,  as  possible.  The  ceiling  is  com¬ 


posed  of  large  sheets  of  canvas,  whitewash¬ 
ed.  As  on  all  possible  occasions  the  doors 
of  an  Indian  house  are  kept  open,  there  is 
placed  between  the  different  rooms  a  frame 
work,  covered  with  crimson  or  green  silk, 
which  admits  of  the  circulation  of  air.  At 
six  in  the  morning,  when  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  the  glass  doors  are  shut  to  exclude 
the  heated  air,  but  when  there  is  any  wind, 
one  of  them  is  opened,  and  in  its  place  is 
suspended  a  mat,  made  of  the  sweet-scent¬ 
ed  cuscus  grass.  It  is  the  exact  size  of  the 
doorway,  and  is  kept  continually  wetted 
outside,  so  that  the  interior  may  be  cooled 
by  evaporation.  The  doors  are  generally 
opened  over  night,  and  the  Venetian  blinds 
shut.  In  the  centre  of  every  room  there 
is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  an  enormous 
fan,  called  a  punkah,  which  is  swung  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a  rope,  by 
a  bearer,  sitting  in  the  verandah.  This  in¬ 
strument  is  frequently  eighteen  feet  long  and 
about  three  wide.  It  is  made  of  canvas, 
stretched  upon  a  wood  frame,  and  whitewash¬ 
ed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  full  flounce  of 
white  calico  attac*hed  to  the  lower  extremity, 
which  gives  to  it  a  more  light  and  graceful 
appearance.  The  fan-puller  is  a  curious 
sort  of  person.  Such  is  the  power  of  habit, 
that  ho  continues  to  discharge  his  duty 
well,  although  fast  asleep  ;  and,  if  required, 
would  continue  to  ply  his  vocation  all  night. 
In  the  bed-rooms  there  is  no  furniture,  save 
the  large  bed  with  four  low  posts.  It  is 
generally  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Over  the  posts 
is  suspended  a  large  gauze  curtain,  or  sack, 
to  exclude  the  mosquito,  an  insect  dread¬ 
fully  annoying  in  India.  There  are  no 
feather  beds,  but  the  mattresses  are  general¬ 
ly  stuffed  with  the  fine  fibre  from  the  rin<I 
of  the  cocoa  nut.  The  only  covering  is  a 
sheet,  and  calico  drawers,  with  feet  to  them, 
are  frequently  used  by  gentlemen  to  keep 
off  the  musquitocs,  should  they  find  their 
way,  which  they  often  do,  notwithstanding 
all  the  precaution  used,  inside  the  curtains. 
The  feet  of  the  bed  are  placed  in  pans,  con¬ 
taining  water,  to  prevent  the  white  ants  and 
other  insects  from  disturbing  the  slumbers  of 
their  occupants,  and  also  from  destroying  the 
furniture.  F or  the  latter  reason  the  floors  of 
the  houses  are  not  constructed  of  wood,  but 
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a  kind  of  cement,  which  is  at  once  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  white  ant,  and  considerably 
cooler  than  wood.  In  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  this  creature  frequently  destroys 
whole  libraries,  contents  of  chests,  &c.,  and 
besides,  is  extremely  annoying  to  the  per¬ 
son. 

The  native  servants  attached  to  a  family 
are  not  fewer  than  ten  or  twelve  ;  whilst  in 
many  of  the  more  wealthy  they  amount  to 
forty  or  fifty.  The  bungalow  is  always 
swarming,  and  yet  there  is  no  confusion. 
Each  abides  by  his  own  post,  and  attends 
only  to  his  own  work.  So  far  is  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  division  of  labor  carried,  that 
the  kitinajur,  or  waiter  at  table,  will  not 
wipe  a  stain  from  the  furniture.  That^  he 
asserts,  is  the  work  of  the  sirdar^  or  furni¬ 
ture-cleaner.  The  sirdar,  again,  would 
rather  lose  his  situation,  than  sweep  the 
rooms, — a  menial  office  filled  by  the  motee. 
Whilst  the  motee  would  consider  himself 
insulted  where  he  desired  to  assist  the 
beasteey  or  water-carrier.  Besides  these 
there  are  bearers^  who  work  the  punkah, 
&c. ;  dhgees^  or  tailors  ;  maistrees^  or  car¬ 
penters  ;  mollees^  or  gardeners,  and  many 
others.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  con- 
summar^  or  hcad-inan.  Their  pay  varies 
from  three  to  ten  rupees  a  month  ;  and 
they  provide  themselves  in  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  But  this  is  no  difficult  matter,  as  the 
former  consists  almost  exclusively  of  rice  ; 
and  the  latter,  of  little  else  than  a  stripe  of 
cloth  wound  round  the  waist,  and  a  turban. 
The  bearer,  or  Punkah-puller,  sleeps  on  a 
mat  in  the  verandah,  but  all  the  others  find 
a  lodgement  in  houses  erected  in  the  com¬ 
pound. 

Such  is  the  prejudice  that  exists,  that 
the  natives  will  touch  nothing  that  has 
come  from  the  table  of  a  European.  They 
are,  however,  a  thievish  set,  and  cannot  be 
tru-sted  with  articles  that  could  readily  be 
removed.  It  has  often  been  asserted,  that 
they  are  altogether  destitute  of  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature  ; — that,  treat  them 
how  you  may,  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
gratitude.  We  give  no  credit  to  this  state¬ 
ment,  coming  as  it  does  from  parties  whose 
mode  of  treatment  may  steel  the  heart,  but 
cannot  soften  it.  Were  their  condition 
better,  and  their  treatment  more  humane, 
not  even  their  religion,  which  exerts  its 
baneful  influence  over  every  relationship, 
could  prevent  them,  we  are  well  assured, 
from  cherishing  and  expressing,  too,  the 
feelings  of  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat  of 


southern  India,  time  passes  very  pleasantly, 
though,  we  fear,  not  very  profitably.  The 
great  languor  that  prevails  precludes  every¬ 
thing  like  protracted  and  well-sustained 
study;  and  unless  the  early  morning  is 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  shall  be  attended  to  during  the  day. 
About  five  in  the  morning  coflFee  is  served 
and  then  those  who  feel  disposed  take  a 
ramble.  This  is  the  only  hour  in  the  day 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  walk.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  spent  in  the  compound  ;  and  where 
this  is  large,  there  is  scope  enough  for  an 
hour’s  healthy  exerci.se.  Sometimes  the 
time  is  spent  in  rambling  into  the  jungle  ; 
but,  when  practicable,  more  frequently  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  by  the  margin  of  rivers, 
where  you  luxuriate  in  the  refreshing  breeze 
that  comes  softly  over  the  bosom  of  the 
waters.  At  seven  comes  the  cold  bath,  and 
copious  effusions  of  water  on  the  head. 
This  is  a  perfect  luxury  in  this  climate. 
It  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  rare  thing  for  a 
person  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  bath  read¬ 
ing  ;  after  which  one  servant  shampooes 
him,  cracking  all  the  joints  in  his  body, 
whilst  another  serves  a  delicious  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee,  or  a  glass  of  sherbet.  The  interval  till 
nine  is  spent  in  reading  or  writing.  Break¬ 
fast  is  served  at  nine.  At  two,  tiffin,  or 
lunch,  is  taken,  at  which  there  is  plenty  of 
meat.  There  is  out-door  exercise  again  at 
five,  but  not  on  foot ;  it  is  taken  in  vehicles 
of  construction  and  costliness  according  to 
the  position  w'liich  the  occupant  holds  in 
society.  Dinner  is  at  half-past  seven,  tea 
at  nine,  and  bed  at  ten. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  gardening  is  attended 
to  in  the  morning  and  evening.  This  is  an 
agreeable  exercise,  and  amply  repays  all 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it.  The  scene 
presented  on  such  occasions  is  often  strik¬ 
ing.  A  dozen  of  men  may  be  seen  at  work, 
their  only  dress  a  cloth  wound  round  the 
loins,  and  their  long  black  hair  brought 
into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Their 
implements  are  of  the  rudest  construction, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  pickaxe  and  short 
sickle.  In  the  flower  garden  arc  the  beau¬ 
tiful  balsams  of  many  colors  ;  the  splendid 
coxcombs,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  whose 
flowers  measure  twelve  or  fourteen  inches, 
by  six  or  eight ;  the  varieties  of  the  hy- 
biscas,  with  many  others,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  European  flowers.  The 
borders  arc  generally  of  the  sweet-scented 
grass,  which  is  always  covered  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  small  white  flower.  In  the  vegetable 
garden,  besides  a  large  stock  of  common 
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vegetables,  are  the  pine-apple,  the  plan¬ 
tain,  the  gnava,  the  lime,  the  orange,  the 
custard-apple,  and  many  other  trees. 

Hut  delightful  as  the  occupation  is,  it 
has  its  drawbacks.  You  are  exposed  to 
continued  annoyance  from  the  numerous 
insects  that  flout  or  crawl  about.  Some 
are  loathsome  ;  others  come  in  clouds  about 
the  face  and  head,  while  not  a  few  of  them 
bite  or  sting.  The  sensation  produced  by 
their  puncture  is  by  no  means  agreeable, 
and  the  effects  continue  for  days.  But  in 
all  this  there  is  nothing  serious ;  the  most 
that  is  experienced  is  a  trifling  annoyance. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  reptiles.  As  you 
pass  through  the  compound,  or  stroll  round  | 
the  garden,  your  attention  is  frequently  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  ugly  head  of  the  deadly  cobra 
de  capello,  raised  above  the  grass,  only  a 
few  feet  in  advance.  On  such  occasions,  | 
its  hood  is  expanded,  its  mouth  open,  and  it 
manifests  every  sign  of  anger.  Another 
step,  and  you  are  within  its  reach.  Allow 
it  to  spring  ;  let  the  smallest  globule  of  its 
poison  find  its  way  to  your  body,  and  in 
half  an  hour  you  shall  have  ceased  to 
breathe.  There  are  numerous  other  snakes, 
some  venomous,  and  some  not.  It  is  not, 
however,  difficult  to  destroy  them.  A  well- 
aimed  blow  from  a  bamboo  staflf  will  do  the 
business.  But  unless  great  expertness  is 
used,  they  will  glide  into  their  boles,  again 
to  come  forth  and  scatter  death  in  your 
path  on  some  future  day.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  rivers,  monstrous  crocodiles  are 
occasionally  observed  waddling  along  to  the 
water-tank  within  the  compound,  for  the 
purpose,  we  suppose,  of  depositing  their 
eggs  there.  But  a  more  revolting  sight  is 
often  witnessed  in  those  localities  through 
which  pilgrims  pass.  Wearied  with  travel, 
wasted  with  hunger  and  disease,  these  de¬ 
luded  creatures  lay  themselves  down,  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  most  exhausted  con¬ 
dition,  and,  of  course,  many  never  rise 
again.  Moving  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
compound,  of  a  morning,  it  is  no  rare  thing 
to  meet  with  the  skeleton  of  one  or  more  of 
these  unfortunate  creatures,  stripped  of  its 
flesh  by  the  jackals  that  arc  always  prowl¬ 
ing  about,  and  ready  to  fix  on  the  body  as 
soon  as  life  is  extinct. 

In  speaking  of  poisonous  snakes,  we  may 
introduce  a  singular  little  creature,  in  color 
green  and  yellow,  and  in  size  between  a 
ferret  and  a  squirrel.  It  is  called  a  mun- 
goose,  and  has  the  strongest  aversion  to 
those  creatures  most  dangerous  to  man,  and 
which  abound,  not  only  in  the  gardens  and 


enclosures,  but  come  in  the  houses.  If  one 
of  these  Ishmaels  be  tamed  and  kept  in  the 
bungalow,  it  will  clear  it  of  every  venomous 
creature.  Indian  mothers  have  them  trained 
to  keep  house,  and  protect  their  children  in 
their  absence  ;  and  a  mere  infant,  thus  pro¬ 
tected,  is  perfectly  safe.  Its  instinct,  in 
some  respects,  resembles  that  of  the  dog ; 
for  all  that  the  mother  has  to  do  is,  to  bid 
it  watch  till  her  return,  which  it  does  with 
the  utmost  faithfulness.  In  such  a  case,  who 
can  help  admiring  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  God  of  providence  } 

When  a  stranger  arrives  at  a  settlement 
or  town,  the  first  day  is  spent  in  putting  his 
affairs  to  rights.  This  done,  he  calls  his 
carriage,  and  pays  a  visit  to  the  chief  person 
in  the  place.  Should  he  have  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  any  one,  he  next  makes  for 
his  abode.  His  new  acquaintance,  in  all 
probability,  will  accompany  him  in  his  fu¬ 
ture  calls,  till  he  has  exhausted  the  list  of 
that  class  with  which  he  seeks  to  associate. 
There  is  little  said  on  the  first  visit,  which 
is  made  by  the  gentleman  alone ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  stay  is  short.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  this  custom  is  the  opposite  of 
that  which  prevails  at  home.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  the  resident  families  pay 
back  the  visit,  when  the  lady  accompanies 
her  lord ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  a 
proper  and  free  introduction  is  obtained. 
This  is  followed  by  a  long  list  of  invitations 
to  dinner,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
new-comer  is  thoroughly  initiated,  and 
fairly  launched  upon  society.  Calls  are 
made  only  between  the  hours  of  half-past 
ten  and  one,  at  which  time  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  understood  to  prepare  for  tiffin,  or 
i  lunch.  Between  this  and  dinner,  she  is  un- 
j  derstood  to  devote  some  time  to  sleep,  and 
I  to  visit  during  this  part  of  the  day  would 
be  deemed  an  insult. 

Let  US  accompany  a  stranger  to  his  first 
dinner  party.  The  hour  is  half-past  seven, 
i  In  due  time  the  carriage  is  in  readiness ; 
perhaps  a  phaeton,  drawn  by  two  beautiful 
ponies,  managed  by  a  tawny  coachman  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  box,  who  wears  large  black  mus- 
tachios,  white  calico  tunic  and  trousers. 


with  turban  trimmed  with  some  sort  of 
livery,  and  band  of  the  same  color  round 
the  waist.  A  syce,  or  gioom,  runs  by  the 
side  of  the  ponies.  sooner  does  the 

carriage  enter  the  compound,  than  a  ser¬ 
vant  runs  in  to  his  master,  and,  pressing 
his  hands  together,  says,  “  a  carriage 
comes.”  There  are  no  bells  in  Indian 
houses ;  the  doors  stand  generally  open. 
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(Jn  the  receipt  of  this  information,  out  is¬ 
sues  the  sahib  (the  gentleman  of  the  house) 
into  the  verandah.  By  this  time  we  have 
drawn  up  under  the  large  portico,  where 
the  horses  are  protected  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun.  The  lady  is  handed  out ;  the  sa¬ 
hib  offers  his  arm,  and  walks  off.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  left  to  follow  as  they  best  may. 

The  first  room  we  enter  is  the  dining¬ 
room.  A  long  table,  laid  for  dinner,  stretch¬ 
es  to  its  further  extremity.  The  drawing¬ 
room  is  beyond,  to  which  we  make  our  way. 
Arrived  there,  we  find  one  side  of  the  room 
occupied  by  the  ladies,  and  the  other  by 
the  gentlemen.  The  scene  is  stiff  and  for¬ 
mal  ;  nor  is  it  much  relieved  by  the  conver¬ 
sation  that  ensues.  A  short  time  after  the 
guests  have  arrived,  an  aged  Indian,  with 
long,  silvery  beard,  dressed  in  white,  enters 
and  announces  dinner.  Then  the  master 
of  the  house  gives  his  arm  to  the  most  im¬ 
portant  lady  present.  The  other  gentlemen 
do  the  same,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
ladies,  beginning  with  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  strictest  attention  is  paid  to  this  form. 
The  latter  does  not  occupy  the  head  of  the 
table,  but  assigns  it  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  led  her  in.  She  occupies  the  seat  on 
his  right. 

A  curious  custom  prevails  in  India  rela¬ 
tive  to  dinner  parties.  Every  guest  is  at¬ 
tended  by  his  own  kitmajar,  or  waiter. 
The  assemblage  has  a  very  line  appearance. 
The  ladies  arc  all  in  white  dresses  and  short 
sleeves,  and  the  gentlemen  in  white  jackets 
and  trowsers.  Behind  each  chair  stands  a 
native  servant,  with  long  black  beard  and 
mustachios,  dressed  in  a  white  tunic  and 
turban,  with  a  colored  sash  wound  several 
times  round  his  waist.  He  appears  there 
without  his  shoes,  as  it  would  be  deemed 
most  disrespectful  to  come  into  the  presence 
of  his  master  with  his  feet  covered.  As 
you  sit  down,  he  unfolds  and  hands  you  the 
napkin  that  was  on  your  plate,  and,  retiring 
a  step,  stands  with  his  arms  crossed  over 
his  chest.  Grace  is  now  said  ;  and  those 
who  like  it  are  helped  to  a  rich  sort  of 
chicken-broth.  After  that,  you  hear  on 
every  side — “  Mrs.  So-and-So,  may  1  have 
the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  with  you  “  I 
shall  b  ‘  very  happy.”  “  Which  do  you 
take,  beer  or  wine  “  Thank  you  ;  I  will 
take  a  little  beer,”  &c.,  &c.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  dishes  are  being  uncovered  ;  and 

“  At  the  lop  is  a  pair  of  fine  roast  fowls,  at  the 
bottom  a  pair  of  boiled  ditto.  At  the  sides  fowl 
cutlets,  fowl  patties,  fowl  rissoles,  stewed  fowls, 
grilled  fowl,  chicken  pie,  &c.,  &c.  No  ham,  no 


bacon ;  and  little  tiny  potatoes  not  larger  than  a 
cherry,  with  stewed  cucumbers,  and  some  sticky 
Indian  vegetables,  are  handed  round.  But  for  the 
second  course  a  great  treat  is  reserved.  Six  or 
seven  mutton-chops,  each  equal  to  one  mouthful, 
are  brought  in,  and  with  much  ceremony  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  table;  at  the  other  end  are  slices  of 
potatoes,  fried.  V"our  hostess  tells  you  how  glad 
she  was  that  Mr.  So-and-So  had  sent  her  the  loin 
of  a  Patna  sheep ;  she  hoped  we  should  like  it. 
Then  comes  curried  fowl  and  rice  ;  then  pine-ap¬ 
ple  pie,  custard,  jelly,  plantain,  oranges,  pine-ap¬ 
ples,  &c.,  &c.  But,  directly  these  sweets  appear, 
there  appear  also,  behind  the  chairs  of  many  of  the 
gentlemen,  servants  carrying  a  little  bag,  with  a 
neat  fringe  to  it.  These  they  place  at  the  back  of 
their  masters’s  chairs,  on  the  floor,  and  then  each 
servant  brings  in  a  large  hookah,  places  it  on  the 
little  carpet,  and,  whilst  the  ladies  and  others  are 
eating  the  custards,  pies,  and  fruits,  you  hear  all 
around  you  the  incessant  bubble  from  the  hookah, 
and  smell  the  filthy  smoke  from  an  abominable 
compound  of  tobacco  and  various  noxious  drugs.”* 

The  ladies  rarely  sit  for  more  than  one 
glass  of  wine,  when  they  retire,  and  leave 
the  smokers  to  themselves.  Cigars  are  now 
introduced  for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen. 
The  scene  that  follows  baffles  description. 
There  is  smoking,  and  talking,  and  taking 
of  wine.  Restraint  is  removed,  but  perfect 
good  humor  prevails.  Odoriferous  vapors 
ascend  in  graceful  curls,  till,  intercepted  by 
the  ceiling,  they  fall  back  in  heavy  masses, 
and  float  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  room. 
As  the  smokers  ply  their  vocation,  heavier 
grows  the  atmosphere,  and  lower  descends 
j  the  cloudy  wreaths,  till  they  become  en- 
I  veloped  in  a  deep  haziness,  and  objects 
I  cease  to  be  view^ed  with  distinctness.  By 
I  this  time  the  cup  has  been  often,  though 
j  unconsciously,  drained,  which  has  at  once 
I  given  a  certain  elevation  to  the  spirits,  and 
[  volubility  to  the  tongue.  They  then  join 
I  the  ladies,  when  a  little  general  talk  ensues, 

I  for  which  the  gentlemen  are  now  admirably 
I  fitted.  IMusic  follows,  and  then  cards. 

I  Leave-taking  comes  at  length,  and  so  home 
j  to  bed,  but  not  to  pleasant  slumbers.  There 
j  is  nightmare  during  one’s  sleep,  and  ahead- 
ache  in  the  morning. 

[  A  young  lady  is  a  phenomenon  seldom  to 
bo  met  with  in  visiting  parties,  or  at  the 
dinner  table.  The  absence  of  this  class, 
with  all  their  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
and  innocent  gaiety,  gives  a  stiffness  and 
frigidness  to  society,  which  has  already  been 
the  subject  of  remark.  At  an  early  age  a 
father  sends  his  daughters  home  to  England 
to  receive  their  education.  When  tliis  is 
,  finished,  the  young  ladies  return  to  India, 

1  *  Acland’s  India. 
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and  spend  a  season  in  Calcutta.  This  is 
the  turning  point  of  their  history.  Now 
matches  are  made — now  the  die  is  cast  ! 
Meanwhile  a  gentleman  takes  a  fancy  to 
get  married,  and  forthwith  applies  for 
leave  of  absence  for  a  month.  Perhaps 
five  or  six  days  are  consumed  in  travelling 
to  Calcutta ;  the  same  number  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  journeying  back.  He  is  thus 
left  with  only  fourteen  or  sixteen  days  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  visit.  To  get 
introduced,  make  one’s  self  agreeable,  pro¬ 
pose,  court,  and  marry  all  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  days,  is  a  feat  almost  entirely  un¬ 
known  in  these  colder  regions,  and  cannot 
fail  to  draw  forth  our  admiration.  How 
dextrously  the  most  important  aifair  of  life, 
that  which  in  Britain  demands  so  many 
months,  if  not  years,  to  bring  it  to  an  issue, 
is  managed  in  India  !  The  wisdom  of  the 
custom  may  be  fairly  challenged,  and  we 
dare  scarcely  look  at  the  results.  A  few 
years  pass  away  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
usual  amount  of  domestic  happiness  Pro¬ 
vidence  allots  to  hurried  marriages,  and 
then  the  wife  falls  into  bad  health.  She  is 
ordered  home  to  England,  and  receives  the 
half  of  her  husband’s  pay.  The  time  fixed 
for  her  return  is,  say,  at  the  close  of  three 
or  four  years.  Wher\  that  period  expires, 
she  remains  unmoved  by  her  husband’s  en¬ 
treaties,  suggests  reasons  for  delay,  and 
sometimes  hints  in  language  too  plain  to 
be  misunderstood,  that  she  gives  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  her  present  quarters. 

Much  time  is  consumed  in  travelling  in 
India.  Those  who  fill  the  various  offices 
in  the  civil  service,  in  the  provinces,  move 
over  a  certain  district,  at  least  once  in  the 
year.  And  then  numbers  are  always  jour¬ 
neying  to  and  from  Calcutta,  on  leave 
of  absence,  or  going  to  new  stations.  The 
modes  of  travelling  there  are  very  different 
indeed  from  those  that  obtain  in  England 
at  the  present  day.  The  ordinary  mode  is 
by  palanquin.  '  A  palanquin,  or  palkee,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  a  sort  of  ob¬ 
long  box,  painted  outside,  and  fitted  up  in¬ 
side  with  seat  and  cushions.  It  can  also 
be  uB3d  as  a  bed,  which  is  in  fact  often  the 
case,  as  in  the  south,  at  least,  travelling  is 
performed  principally  during  night.  This 
box  is  supported  by  poles,  and  is  borne  by 
tour  men,  two  before  and  two  behind.  One 
man  runs  by  its  side,  and  bears  a  torch  ; 
while  other  two  carry  their  boxes  contain-  j 
ing  clothes,  &c.  A  palanquin  accommo¬ 
dates  only  one  person  :  thus  should  a  man  ^ 
and  his  wite  have  occasion  to  travel  toge-  j 


ther,  they  must  occupy  separate  boxes,  and 
can  only  see,  or  converse  with  each  other 
at  the  stages,  where  the  bearers  arc  changed. 

When  the  necessary  preparations  are 
made  for  a  journey,  the  party  start  imme¬ 
diately  after  dinner,  or  about  nine  o’clock, 
l^enty  of  men  are  in  attendance  to  carry 
the  palanquins  ;  and  should  the  party  be 
connected  with  any  of  the  more  influential 
government  situations,  relays  are  in  readi¬ 
ness  at  each  stage,  with  the  same  punctual¬ 
ity  as  horses  are  supplied  on  a  turnpike 
road  in  England,  so  that  no  time  is  lost. 
In  this  way  they^  travel  the  whole  night, 
and  night  after  night  without  intermission, 
till  their  destination  is  reached. 

The  dak-men,  or  carriers,  set  off  in  high 
spirits,  which  are  generally  well  sustained 
during  the  entire  journey.  The  station  is 
soon  left  behind,  and  several  hours  may  pass 
before  the  dwelling  of  a  human  being  is 
reached.  All  this  while  you  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  your  swarthy  bearers ;  but 
as  they  are  a  race  in  which  there  dwells  lit¬ 
tle  deceit,  or  revenge,  or  courage,  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  a  good  staff,  you 
are  perfectly  safe,  'i'he  track  you  follow 
quickly  leads  from  the  limited  district,  over 
which  a  partial  cultivation  has  spread  since 
the  settlement  of  the  British  at  the  station, 
and,  with  many  a  winding,  threads  its 
course  through  a  perfect  jungle.  The  low 
vegetation  forms  such  a  dense  and  unbroken 

r5  ^ 

cover,  that  all  attempts  to  penetrate  it  are 
vain.  It  is  the  home  of  innumerable  wild 
beasts,  and  can  only  be  traversed  by  them. 
As  we  pass  along  the  narrow  beaten  path, 
each  palanquin  about  one  hundred  yards 
in  advance  of  the  other,  the  car  is  often  sa¬ 
luted  by  the  shrill  cry  of  the  jackal,  the 
grinning  snarl  of  the  hyaena,  and,  in  the 
distance,  the  deep  roar  of  the  tiger  in 
search  of  his  prey.  The  bearers  run  at  a 
sort  of  trot,  and  join  in  a  monotonous  cho¬ 
rus  as  they  proceed.  The  uneasy  motion  of 
the  palanquin,  the  perpetual  gibber  of  the 
natives,  the  glare  of  the  torches,  the  discor¬ 
dant  noises  borne  along  from  the  jungle, 
and  the  wide  desolation  and  loneliness  of 
the  whole  scene,  produces  the  opposite  of 
pleasing  sensations  ;  yet,  after  a  little  ex¬ 
perience,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  one  drops 
asleep  with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  jungle  past,  the  path  lies  through  a 
low  marshy  district.  For  miles  together 
the  men  run  knee-deep  in  water,  plashing 
along  with  great  indifterence,  while  every 
moment  you  fancy  that  your  palkee  shall 
be  inundated,  or,  perchance,  left  to  float, 
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without  compass  or  rudder,  on  the  waste  of 
waters.  On  they  go !  Louder  and  livelier 
prows  the  sonp  ;  brighter  blaze  the  torches. 
Terra  Pirma  is  reached  again.  They 
sweep  the  plain  like  the  breeze  of  evening. 
Now  there  is  a  plunge,  and  anon  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  bearers  shout  “  Sahib,  Sa¬ 
hib.”  A  river  has  been  crossed  in  their 
progress,  and  now  the  dak-house  or  station 
is  reached.  Here  you  halt  during  the  da> , 
ready  to  start  again,  as  the  grateful  coolness 
of  evening  approaches.  The* dak-house  is  a 
rude  building,  destitute  of  furniture,  and 
possessing  none  of  the  advantages  of  an 
English  inn.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  shelter 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  burning  sun ; 
a  sort  of  caravansary  in  the  desert.  Nothing 
can  be  procured  from  the  poor  people  who 
have  erected  their  huts  in  the  vicinity,  save 
a  few  eggs ;  all  other  provisions  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  travellers  themselves. 

The  pay  of  these  poor  creatures,  treated 
more  like  beasts  of  burden  than  human  be¬ 
ings,  is  a  mockery.  It  is  spoken  of  rather 
as  a  gift  from  their  proud  masters,  than  as 
wages  lawfully  earned,  and  to  which  they 
have  an  indefeasible  claim.  The  sing¬ 
song  chorus  they  chant  whilst  running,  is 
generally  an  extempore  effusion,  and  sug¬ 
gested  by  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  parties  travelling.  Thus,  should 
the  occupant  of  the  palanquin  be  a  fat 
man,  the  following  verses,  or  something  like 
them,  will  be  sung : 

Oh,  what  a  heavy  bag ! 

No ;  it’s  an  elephant : 

He  is  an  awful  weight, 

Let’s  throw  his  palkee  down, — 

Let’s  set  him  in  the  mud, — 

Let’s  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

No;  for  he’ll  be  angry  then  ; 

Aye,  and  he  will  beat  us  then 
With  a  thick  stick. 

Then  let’s  make  haste  and  get  along. 

Jump  along  quick.” 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what  is 
sung  to  a  lady.  It  consists  of  three  verses, 
and  is  in  very  different  metre.  The  term 
“  cubbadar”  means  “  take  care,”  and  “  ba¬ 
ba,”  pronounced  “  barba,”  means  “  young 
lady.” 

“  She’s  not  heavy,  cubbadar. 

Little  baba,  cubbadar. 

Carry  her  swiftly,  cubbadar. 

Pretty  baba,  cubbadar ! 

Cubbadar!  cubbadar! 

*  Trim  the  torches,  cubbadar. 

For  the  road’s  rough,  cubbadar. 

Here  the  bridge  is,  cubbadar. 

Pass  it  swiftly,  cubbadar  ! 

Cubbadar !  cubbadar ! 


Carry  her  gentiy,  cubbadar. 

Little  baba,  cubbadar. 

Sing  so  cherrily,  cubbadar. 

Pretty  baba,  cubbadar ! 

Cubbadar !  cubbadar !” 

Sporting  occupies  much  of  the  leisure  of 
the  British  in  India.  Hunting  and  shoot¬ 
ing  parties  are  almost  daily  formed,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  sport  they  generally  have.  VV^hen 
an  excursion  of  this  kind  is  planned,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  natives  are  engaged  to  beat  the  jun¬ 
gle,  while  numerous  servants  accompany  the 
sportsmen.  The  method  generally  adopted 
is  to  select  an  open  space,  where  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  station  themselves,  each  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  servant.  The  beaters,  the 
meanwhile,  have  gone  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more,  and  taking  this  spot  for  the 
centre,  form  themselves  into  a  circle.  At 
a  given  signal  they  march  towards  the  guns, 
yelling  and  howling  in  the  most  frantic 
manner,  and  driving  the  game,  and  wild 
beasts  too,  should  any  chance  to  be  enclos¬ 
ed,  towards  the  party.  Peahens  and  other 
fowls  are  brought  down  in  considerable 
numbers ;  hares  are  sometimes  secured ; 
hyaenas  occasionally  present  their  ugly  faces, 
and  skulk  away  into  the  recesses  of  thejun- 
gle,  generally  followed  by  the  murderous 
1  bullets  of  the  sportsmen,  which  shatter  a 
limb  or  prostrate  them  in  death.  But  the 
greatest  excitement  prevails  when  a  tiger 
forces  his  way  through  the  jungle,  growling 
angrily  at  being  driven  from  his  lair.  He 
moves  stealthily  along  ;  and  now  the  eye  is 
fixed  upon  him.  Bang  goes  a  gun  ;  the 
wounded  animal  is  roused  to  madness  ;  his 
eyes  glance  fire,  and  his  horrid  roar  makes 
the  heart  quake,  as  he  springs  towards  the 
ill-fated  huntsman.  Steady  !  He  comes. 
Now  !  Fire  !”  Bang  again  goes  the  gun, 
and  the  monster  rolls  a  lifeless  carcase  on 
the  turf. 

Hunting  the  antelope  is  a  less  manly  and 
more  cruel  exercise.  It  is  altogether  barba- 
rous  sport.  These  crc.atures  make  their  home 
in  the  sandy  deserts,  and  feed  on  the  stunt¬ 
ed  vegetation  thinly  scattered  over  such 
regions.  A  narrow  strip  of  land,  say  be¬ 
tween  a  lake  and  the  sea,  is  selected.  A 
strong  net,  seven  feet  high  and  a  mile  long, 
is  stretched  quite  across  the  plain  and  fixed. 
One  hundred  men  are  left  to  watch  outside. 
Five  hundred  take  a  circuit  to  a  spot  seve¬ 
ral  miles  distant.  Then  they  stretch  out  a 
similar  net,  but  considerably  longer  than 
the  first.  Instead  of  fixing  it  they  move 
forwards  in  a  breast,  bearing  the  net  before 
them.  When  they  have  come  within  a 
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mile  of  the  other,  they  stop.  By  this 
means  there  may  be  fifty  or  sixty  antelopes 
enclosed.  The  sportsmen  then  go  inside 
this  enclosure  and  shoot  them  at  their  lei¬ 
sure.  Numbers,  however,  escape  by  leap¬ 
ing  the  net,  notwithstanding  the  eflFort 
made  to  prevent  them  by  the  hundred.^  of 
natives  that  congregate  on  such  occasions. 

The  following  ludicrous  account  of  a 
wild  boar  hunt  is  taken  from  Ackland’s 
India,  and  with  it  we  close  this  article.  It 
should  be  premised  that  the  “  commis¬ 
sioner  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  stoutest' 
men  in  India. 

“  The  other  day  Mr.  D.,  Lieutenant  II.,  and  the 
Commissioner,  went  out  hog-huntinp.  Tliis  sport 
is  always  performed  on  horse-back,  with  long 
spears.  The  beaters  soon  turned  out  a  magnificent 
boar.  ‘A  hoar!  a  boar!’  was  the  shout,  and  up 
galloped  the  Commissioner  and  plunged  the  spear 
into  the  animal ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  horse 
swerving,  he  was  unable  to  withdraw  the  weapon, 
and  the  boar  ran  off  with  it  sticking  into  his  back. 
Lieutenant  H.  now  came  up ;  the  boar  charged 


him,  cut  both  the  fore  legs  of  his  horse  to  the 
bone  with  his  tusks,  and  tumbled  horse  and  man 
over  on  the  ground.  In  the  meantime,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  had  seizes  anotlier  spear  from  the  syce, 
when  the  Imar  rushed  at  him.  ilis  hor.se  swerved 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  making  a  thrii?t  with 
his  spear,  and  the  |KK»r  Commissioner  rolled  over 
on  the  ground.  Fortunately  the  boar  was  nearly 
e.vhausted,  too  much  so  to  charge  again ;  hut  he 
did  what  perhaps  no  boar  ever  did  before — he  seiz¬ 
ed  the  Commis.sioner  by  the  coat  tails  as  he  lay  on 
his  stomach.  Feeling  the  snout  of  the  beast,  heat 
once  e.\ {reeled  to  be  cut,  if  not  killed,  by  its  tre¬ 
mendous  tusks.  He  sprang  u{)on  his  feet  ;  the 
the  boar  kept  hold  of  his  tail.  The  Commissioner 
faced  about;  he  had  neither  pistols  nor  knife,  so 
he  commenced  {lommelling  away  at  the  boar’s  face 
with  his  fist.  Now,  imagine  the  scene — a  man  of 
his  extraordinary  size,  with  his  coat  tail  held  up 
by  an  enormous  boar ;  the  Commissioner  himself 
turned  half  round,  and  having  a  regular  boxing- 
match  with  the  furious  brute.  D.  came  up  as 
quickly  as  he  could  for  laughing,  and  w'ith  one 
good  thrust  of  his  sjrear  put  an  end  to  the  fight. 
The  charge  of  the  boar  is  fearful ;  lie  cuts  right  and 
left  with  his  tusks,  and  inflicts  the  most  dreadful 
wounds.” 


from  Howitt's  Joornal. 

BERANGER. 

In  the  year  1821,  a  book  of  songs  was  rading  in  demure  faces  and  broad  phylac- 
piiblished  in  Paris,  which  so  excited  the  ire  |  teries — this  it  was  which  drew  down  upon 
of  the  restored  Bourbon  Government,  that  jBeranger,  for  it  is  of  him  we  speak,  the 
the  writer  was  prosecuted,  condemned  to  j  anger  and  prosecutions  of  the  Government, 
pay  a  fine  of  300  francs,  and  cast  into  the  j  I  have  never  made  any  pretensions  to 
prison  of  Saint  Pelagic  for  three  months.  !  be  more  than  a  writer  of  songs,”  says  Be- 
Tho  following  year  he  was  again  prose-  ! ranger;  “such  has  been  the  extent  of  my 
ented  for  republishing  his  provoking  songs  i  humble  mission.” 

— for  they  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  j  But  it  is  no  such  humble  mission,  that  of 
were  sung  in  the  streets,  the  work-shops,  I  the  writer  of  songs.  He  who  touches  the 
ginguottes,  everywhere — but  by  some  good  '  hearts  of  the  people,  enters  into  their 
luck  or  other  he  was  acquitted.  I  homes  and  finds  a  welcome  there,  moves 

Again,  in  1828,  he  published  another  !  their  pity  or  their  indignation  by  turns, 
book  of  songs,  for  which  he  was  again  pro-  ^  raises  the  laugh  or  draws  the  tear,  excites 
secuted  by  the  Government,  and  condemn-  j  their  sympathy  with  his  satires  of  folly  and 
ed  to  be  immured  for  nine  months  in  the  his  denunciations  of  wrong,  is  no  humble 
prison  of  La  Force,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of '  teacher.  Songs  arc  often  as  powerful  as 
10,000  francs.  laws,  and  they  are  more  influential  in  rous- 

And  of  wliat  was  this  song-writer  found  ing  the  feelings  of  an  oppressed  people  than 
^iltyl  Of  making  the  people  laugh  and  even  the  speeches  of  the  greatest  orators, 
sing  in  the  fulness  of  their  hearts.  He  had  !  The  Bourbon  Government  recognised  this 
torched  their  tender  feelings  too,  and  drawn  extensive  power  in  their  repeated  prosecu- 
sweet  tears  from  many  eyes.  But  his  deli-  tions  of  Beranger. 

cate  strokes  of  satire  at  wickedness  and  fol-  ;  Song-writers  have  been  called  the  popu- 
ly  in  high  places,  at  imbeciles  grinning  in  liar  priesthood  of  nations.  None  have  so 
the  seat  of  power — at  established  cant  pa-  '  large  an  audience  as  they.  How  much 
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even  of  a  nation’s  liistory  is  to  be  read  in 
its  songs  and  ballads,  from  the  days  of  Ho¬ 
mer  to  our  own.  Although  written  in  a 
comparatively  civilized  and  educated  age, 
these  songs  of  Beranger  contain  perhaps 
the  best  history  of  his  period  in  France. 
They  are  the  reflex  of  the  thoughts,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  aspirations  of  the  living  men  of 
his  time.  The  song-writer  has  here  entered 
into  the  real  life  of  the  people,  depicting  it 
in  the  most  vivid  manner;  and  what  is  his¬ 
tory  v/orth,  if  it  exhibits  not  this 

“  The  people,”  says  Beranger,  “  that  is 
my  Muse  *  *  When  I  speak  of  the  people, 
1  mean  the  crowd — the  mass — the  very  low¬ 
est,  if  you  will.  They  may  not  appreciate 
the  achievements  of  intellect,  or  the  refined 
delicacies  of  taste :  be  it  so  !  But  for  that 
very  reason,  authors  are  obliged  to  conceive 
more  boldly,  more  grandly,  in  order  to  ar¬ 
rest  their  attention.  Adapt  therefore  to 
their  strong  nature,  both  your  subjects  and 
their  style  of  treatment :  it  is  neither  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  nor  figures  which  they  require 
of  you :  shew  them  the  naked  human  heart . 

*  *  *  *  According  to  an  in¬ 

veterate  habit,  we  still  judge  of  the  people 
with  exceeding  prejudice.  They  present 
themselves  to  us  as  a  gross  mass,  incapable 
of  elevated,  generous,  or  tender  impressions 
Yet,  if  poetry  has  a  resting-place  in  the 
world,  it  is,  I  firmly  believe,  in  their  ranks 
hat  you  must  go  seek  for  it.  But  to  find 
it,  you  must  first  study  this  people  * 

*  Would  that  our  authors  set  themselves 
seriously  to  labor  for  this  crowd,  so  well 
prepared  to  receive  the  instruction  which 
they  need.  In  sympathizing  with  them 
they  would  help  to  render  them  more  mo¬ 
ral,  and  the  more  they  added  to  their  in¬ 
telligence,  the  more  would  they  extend  the 
domain  of  genius  and  of  true  glory.” 

Such,  in  brief,  are  Beranger ’s  ideas  of 
the  people  for  whom  he  has  written,  and 
written  so  well. 

Beranger  has  throughout  life,  stood  by 
his  order — the  poor.  He  has  refused  office 
— refused  ease — because  he  had  the  “  hu¬ 
mor,”  as  he  says,  of  remaining  indepen¬ 
dent.  “  1  am  low-born,  low-born,  very,” 
he  sings  in  one  of  his  exquisite  songs :  and 
he  still  continues,  in  his  old  age,  among  the 
same  humble  class  from  which  he  sprang. 
“  The  extent  of  my  ambition,”  he  observes 
in  his  preface  to  his  “  new  and  last  songs  ” 
( Chansons  nouvelles  et  dernieres)  has  never 
been  more  than  a  morsel  of  bread  for  my 
declining  years.  It  is  satisfied,  though  I 
am  not  even  so  much  as  an  elector,  far  less 


can  I  ever  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  being 
elected,  spite  of  the  Revolution  of  July, 
to  which  1  owe  nothing  on  that  account.” 

This  popular  song-writer  was  born  in 
Paris,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  house  of  a 
tailor,  his  “  poor  and  old  grandfather,”  as 
ho  himself  tells  us,  in  his  song — “  The 
Tailor  and  the  Fay’’  {Le  Tailleur  et  la 
Fee.)  Beranger’s  father  and  mother  cut  a 
small  figure  in  his  history,  at  lea.st  as  re¬ 
gards  his  education  and  bringing  up.  The 
old  grandfather  was  both  father  and  mother 
to  him  in  this  respect :  the  father  seems  to 
have  been  what  the  Scotch  call  a  “  necr  do 
weel  ’ — a  bustling,  vaporing,  idle  sort  of 
person,  with  ideas  far  above  his  station,  and 
never  settling  quietly  down  to  any  industrial 
pursuit.  He  was  a  royalist  too,  and  buzz¬ 
ed  away  like  a  fly  on  a  wheel,  amid  the 
great  Revolution.  Berangcr’s  mother  was 
a  soft  good-natured  woman,  with  none  of 
of  that  spiritual  temperament  which  ha.s 
usually  distinguished  the  mothers  of  great 
men. 

Beranger  lived  for  nine  years  with  the 
old  tailor — running  wild,  without  restraint, 
romping  and  playing  with  whom  he  liked, 
knowing  nothing  of  schools  or  books,  d'he 
revolution  still  raging  in  its  fury,  he  was 
sent  to  Perronne,  his  father’s  native  town, 
there  to  live  with  an  old  grand-aunt,  who 
kept  a  small  public  house,’  and  where  for  a 
time  he  officiated  as  pot-boy.  This  old 
woman,  eighty  years  of  age,  although  her¬ 
self  ignorant,  had  the  boy  taught  to  read, 
and  in  course  of  time  he  could  read  “  Tele- 
machus,”  “  Racine,”  and  the  other  books 
that  her  slender  library  contained.  She 
gave  him  religious  instruction,  too,  after  a 
manner,  and  the  boy  took  the  sacrament 
for  the  first  time  when  he  was  eleven  and  a 
half  years  old.  At  fourteen,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  printer,  and  his  labors  at 
this  trade  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  aid 
his  literary  culture,  though  he  made  but  slow 
progress  in  spelling.  He  attended  also  an 
excellent  primary  school  at  Perronne,  and 
making  better  progress  there,  became  par¬ 
tially  instructed  in  the  art  of  literary  com¬ 
position.  Beranger’s  exercises  in  course  of 
time  took  high  rank  in  the  school.  Poetic 
influences  were  also  operating  upon  him  at 
this  time — his  sensitiveness  was  extreme, 
— and  he  is  said  to  have  burst  into  tear.« 
the  first  time  that  he  heard  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn  sung. 

When  about  seventeen  years  old,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  to  work  at  “the  case.” 
Here  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  world 
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— the  centre  of  life,  action,  pleasure,  and  |  the  popular  ear,  and  dwelt  there.  In  th'' 
din.  The  idea  of  writing  verses  first  flash- j  re/rai7is  or  burdens  of  his  songs,  he  was  es- 
cd  across  his  mind  about  this  time.  An  at-  pecially  happl^.  Ihe  burden  was  at  once 
tender  of  the  theatres,  he  dreamt  of  writing  the  shadow  and  in  a  great  measure,  the 
a  comedy,  and  had  actually  sketched  the  substance  of  the  song — reflecting  its  domi- 
outlines  of  one  ;  but  having  read  Moliere  nant  idea,  and  often  containing  the  idea 
with  attention,  he  abandoned  his  project  in  itself — sometimes  it  was  a  little  drama  in  a 
a  kind  of  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  come  word,  ringing  its  music  and  meaning  in  the 
up  to  this  great  master.  He  cultivated  his  popular  car. 

style,  and  practised  the  art  of  composition  Political  events  by  degrees  came  to  exer- 
with  diligence.  His  next  project  was  an  cise  an  important  influence  on  the  mind  of 
epic  poem  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  glo-  j  Beranger,  and  his  songs  gradually  assumed 
rious  dreams,  work  failed,  and  the  young  a  more  serious  vein.  This  was  very  appa- 


poet  endured  the  bitterest  suffering  and 
privations.  He  thought  of  going  to  Egypt  j 
— to  the  world’s  end — anywhere.  But  this 
dream  also  passed ;  and  he  remained  in 
Paris,  to  suffer,  to  love,  to  study,  and  final-  • 
ly  to  triumph. 

At  twenty-three,  he  had  written  a  great 
quantity  of  verses — meditations,  idyls,  dy- 
thirambics,  &c  ,  but  what  was  he  to  do 
with  them  ?  He  could  not  afford  to  print; 
them :  he  was  unknown  and  almost  without  ^ 
bread.  But  he  made  them  up  into  a  pack¬ 
et,  addressed  them  to  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  the  First  Consul,  and  despatch¬ 
ed  them  to  him,  accompanied  by  a  very 
dignified  and  yet  modest  letter.  Lucien 
was  struck  by  the  merit  they  displayed, 
and  wrote  the  young  poet  a  letter  full  of 
good  advice,  and  suggesting  corrections. 
He  did  more  :  without  even  seeing  him,  he 
presented  the  young  man  with  the  small  pen¬ 
sion  which  he  drew  from  the  F rench  Institute 
— a  means  of  support  which  Beranger  en¬ 
joyed  till  the  year  1812.  Up  to  this  time 
he  was  also  occasionally  engaged  in  literary 
labors,  acting  for  some  two  years  as  compi¬ 
ler  of  the  “  Annals  of  the  Museum,”  (An- 
nales  du  Musee),  and  he  afterwards  obtained 
an  appointment  as  copy-clerk  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity-office,  at  a  small  salary,  which  he 
retained  for  about  twelve  years.  The  Bour¬ 
bons  expelled  him  from  this  post  on  the 
publication  of  his  second  book  of  Songs. 

The  first  collection  was  published  in 
1815 ;  but  it  excited  comparatively  little 
attention.  The  songs  were  full  of  the 
young  animal — gay,  laughing,  jolly,  licen¬ 
tious,  with  here  and  there  some  fine  strokes 
of  satire  and  wit.  An  occasional  vein  of 
poetry  was  touched,  but  not  pierced.  These 
songs  were  thrown  off  at  a  heat — they  were 
the  amusement  of  his  bye-hours — “  the 
mere  caprices,”  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
“  of  a  vagabond  spirit ;  ”  and  yet,  as  he  also 
added,  “  these  are  my  most  dearly  cherish¬ 
ed  offspring.”  Some  of  these  songs  caught 


rent  in  his  second  collection,  written  at  va¬ 
rious  periods,  between  1815  and  1821,  in 
which  some  of  his  very  finest  and  most 
powerful  pieces  appear.  In  these,  he  speaks 
comfort  to  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  the  peo¬ 
ple.  F ranee  was  in  a  melancholy  humor — 
it  was  gay  France  no  longer — under  the 
Bourbons  it  felt  oppressed  as  under  a  night¬ 
mare.  Freedom  sighed,  and  Beranger’s 
songs  were  its  echo.  “  Certain  amateurs,’' 
said  he,  “  have  complained  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  these  later  songs  of  mine.  Here  L 
my  reply :  Song  comes  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  Our  epoch  is  serious — 

[  even  sad :  I  have  onlv  taken  the  tone  thus 
given  me.  It  is  probable  that  1  had  no 
other  choice.” 

Like  all  the  other  young  and  ardent  spi¬ 
rits  of  France,  Beranger  was  disappointed 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Not 
that  ho  was  an  out-and-out  admirer  of  Na¬ 
poleon — “  not  all  ray  admiration  for  his 
genius,”  says  he,  “  could  ever  blind  me  to 
the  crushing  despotism  of  the  Empire.” 
But  Beranger  writhed  at  the  sight  of  foreign 
armies  on  French  soil,  thrusting  the  de¬ 
posed  Bourbons  on  the  French  people  with 
their  bayonets.  He  shed  bitter  tears  at  the 
sight  of  the  allied  armies  entering  Paris. 
Then  was  the  period  of  his  bitter  songs,  at 
French  forgetfulness  of  former  glory,  and 
j  English  and  Prussian  welcomings  in  the 
iTuileries.  My  “Lord  Vilain-ton”  came 
j  in  for  his  share  of  scorching  irony.  Still, 

I  says  Beranger,  my  opposition  to  the  Bour- 
i  bons  was  not  one  of  hatred,  as  has  been  al¬ 
leged  against  me.  “  I  was  not  hostile  to 
the  restored  monarchy,  though  1  had  the 
firm  conviction  that  they  never  would  con¬ 
stitutionally  govern  France,  nor  would 
France  be  able  to  compel  them  to  adopt 
liberal  principles.  This  conviction,  which 
never  abandoned  me,  I  owed  less  to  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  my  reason  than  to  the  instinct 
j  of  the  people.  I  have  studied  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  event  with  a  religious  seriousness, 
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and  I  have  almost  always  found  these  sen¬ 
timents  in  such  unison  with  my  own 
thoughts  that  they  have  forHied  the  rule  of 
my  conduct  in  the  part  which  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  perform  in  the  public  move¬ 
ments  of  my  time.  The  people — that  is 
my  muse.  It  is  this  muse  which  has  made 
me  resist  the  pretended  sages,  whose  coun¬ 
sels,  based  on  chimerical  hopes,  many  times 
pursued  mo.  The  two  publications  which 
have  brought  down  upon  me  the  prosecu¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  stripped 
me  of  many  of  my  political  friends.  1  ran 
all  risks  of  this.  The  approbation  of  the 
masses  remained  faithful  to  me,  and  the 
friends  returned.” 

In  1821,  Beranger’s  friends  induced  him 
to  publish  his  second  collection  of  songs : 
10,000  copies  were  subscribed  for,  and  the 
impression  was  immediately  bought  up. 
This  collection  contained  numerous  bitinii 
political  satires,  and  the  writer  was  imme¬ 
diately  pounced  upon  by  the  Government, 
who  had  long  waited  for  such  an  opportu¬ 
nity.  llis  political  songs  had,  until  then, 
been  floating  about  amongst  the  people — 
passed  from  hand  to  hand — sung  in  the 
streets — and  everywhere  exercising  a  great 
influence  among  the  mass.  Still  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  lay  hold  of  him  until  he  had 
owned  his  paternity  to  the  songs,  which  he 
now  openly  did  by  publishing  them  in  a 
collected  form.  He  was  accordingly  pounc¬ 
ed  upon,  prosecuted,  and  laid  up  in  prison 
for  three  months. 

A  series  of  political  satires  and  lampoons, 
still  more  stinging  than  the  past,  was  the 
fruit  of  his  confinement  in  Saint  Pelagic. 
These  were  published  so  as  to  defy  the 
censorship — they  were  pa.sscd  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  sung  as  the  former  had  been. 
Charles  X.  and  his  court  became  absolutely 
frantic  under  the  infliction  of  these  satires  ; 
and  the  priest  party  publicly  denounced 
him  from  their  altars  as  everything  that  was 
hideous.  But  he  eluded  their  attempts  to 
seize  and  prosecute  him  further,  until  the 
year  1828,  when  his  third  collection  of 
songs  was  published.  One  of  the  pieces  in 
this  collection  that  gave  the  most  grievous 
offence  to  the  Court,  was  that  on  “  The  Co¬ 
ronation  of  Charles  the  Simple.”  Charles, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  had 
been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Count 
of  Paris,  and  after  wandering  through  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany,  was  replaced  on  his 
throne  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the  French 
lords  and  the  bishops.  The  applicability  of 


the  satire  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  will  be 
obvious.  Beranger  thus  begins  : — 

“  Frenchmen  !  In  Rheims  assemble  all, 

On  Montjoy  and  Saint  Denis  call ! 

Repair’d  the  holy  phial  see — 

‘Our  fathers’  days  again  are  come; 

Sparrows  in  numerous  flocks  set  free 
Flutter  about  the  sacred  dome ; 

The  monarch’s  brow  with  pleasure  beams, 

For  broken  bonds  here  imag’d  be — 

The  people  cry :  Poor  birds !  dream  nut  our  foolish 
dreams — 

Preserve — preserve  your  liberty  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Bedizened  with  their  fripperies,  made 
From  heavy  imposts — the  parade 
Of  King  and  Courtiers  marches  by 
Courtiers,  who  all  not  long  ago, 

’Neath  rebel  standanls  floating  high. 

Bow’d  to  a  grand  usurper,  low; 

But  millions  are  not  shower’d  in  vain. 

And  faith  well  recompens’d  should  be; 

The  people  cry — Poor  birds!  we  dearly  pay  our 
chain. 

Preserve — ^preserve  your  liberty  ! 

Now  gold-laced  prelat  s  bent  before, 

Charles  utters  his  conjileor ; 

They  clothe  him — kiss  him— oil  him — and 
Midst  hymns  divine  that  fill  the  air. 

He  on  the  Bible  puts  his  hand  ! 

And  his  confessor  bids  him — ‘  Swear  I 
‘  For  Rome — whom  such  affairs  concern, 

‘  Has  pardons  for  such  perjury.’ 

The  people  cry — Poor  birds  I  thus  government  we 
leant. 

Preserve — preserve  your  liberty  ! 

So — aping  Charlemagne — when  placed 
The  sword-belt  round  his  royal  waist. 

Upon  the  dust  he  flings  him  down. 

King  I  saj^s  a  soldier,  rouse  thee,  king ! 

‘  No,’  says  the  bishop,  ‘  thee  1  crown — 

Now  wealth  into  our  cofl'ers  fling. 

What  priests  command,  that  God  records ; 
Long  live — long  live  legit’macy  !’ 

The  people  cry — our  lord  is  ruled  by  other  lords  I 
Poor  birds  !  preserve  your  liberty ! 

This  king  miraculous,  poor  birds! 

Will  cure  all  scrofulas  with  words; 

But  you,  the  merriest  things  of  all. 

Had  better  speedily  he  gone; 

Some  sacrilege  you  might  let  fall 
In  fluttering  near  this  altar  throne; 

For  piety  ail  meekly  brings 
Murderers  her  sentinels  to  be. — 

The  people  cry — Poor  birds!  we  envy  you  your 
wings — 

Preserve — preserve  your  liberty!” 

/ 

“  Turlupin  ;  or  Master  Merryman,”  also 
gave  no  small  offence  to  the  powers  that 


“  Come  let  us  go  ‘  the  King’  to  see — 
Not  I,  he  said,  I  won’t  do  that ! 
Will  he  take  off  his  crown  to  me. 
When  1  to  him  take  oflT  my  hat  I 
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If  I  for  somebody  must  cry,  1 

Then,  Here’s  for  him  that  makes  my  bread ! 

And  men  will  answer^  “  I — I — I — 

Say  what  just  master  merry  man  has  said !  ” 

But  Les  Infiniment  Petiis,  ou  La  Geronto- 
cratie — “The  Infinitely  little;  or,  The 
Greybeard  Dynasty,’’  was  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  of  all  Beranger’s  songs  in  the  eyes  of 
his  political  judges.  The  burden  of  the 
song  is — Mais  les  Barhons  Regnent  Tou- 
jours, — “  But  still  the  Greybeards  Reign  !” 
The  French  word  for  Greybeards,  Barbons, 
so  obviously  meaning  as  well  as  sounding 
Bourbons,  that  the  wit,  irony,  and  force  of 
the  song,  is  as  it  were,  concentrated  in  the 
refrain.  He  thus  paints  the  dwarfish  lit¬ 
tleness  to  which  France  is  reduced  ; — 

“  What  little  things,  scarce  visible ! 

What/liltle  Jesuits,  full  of  bile! 

Millions  of  little  priests  who  tell 
Their  little  rosaries  the  while; 

Beneath  their  blessings  all  decays ; 

A  little  cortege  for  the  train, 

Usurps  the  court  of  ancient  days — 

But  still  the  greybeard  Bourbons  reign. 

'Tis  petty  all— in  palace,  shop, 

,  Art,  science,  commerce,  petty  all : 

And  pretty  little  famines  stop 
Supplies  to  liule  towns,  which  fall, — 

And  led  by  little  drums,  a  host  I 

Of  little  soldiers  seek  in  vain  ! 

To  guard  the  feeble  frontier  coast ; — 

But  still  the  greybeard  Bourbons  reign."  ' 

Another  song  entitled  La  mart  du  diable  i 
gave  mortal  offence  to  the  Jesuits  ;  and 
poor  Beranger  was  condemned  to  pay  for ' 
this  and  the  rest  of  his  sins,  a  further  sum  of 
10,000  francs,  and  to  suffer  nine  months’; 
imprisonment  in  La  Force.  The  fine  was 
chiefly  raised  by  the  political  association ! 
called,  the  Aide-toi  le  cielVaidera  ;  and  the 
deficit  was  supplied  by  the  generous  trea¬ 
surer  to  the  subscription,  M.  Berard. 

La  mart  du  diable  (the  death  of  the  de-j 
vil)  was  denounced  by  the  priest  party  as ' 
irreligious,  blasphemous,  and  its  author  as  | 
an  enemy  to  religion.  Beranger  observes  of  j 
this, — “  Some  of  my  songs  have  been  treat- ! 
ed  as  impious,  poor  things !  by  the  King’s ; 
attorney-generals  and  their  substitutes,  who : 
are  all  very  religious  people  in  their  way.  | 
1  can  only  here  repeat  what  has  been  said  a 
hundred  times.  When,  as  in  our  day,  re- : 
ligion  is  made  a  political  instrument  of,  I 
its  sacred  character  is  apt  to  be  disallowed,  i 
For  it  the  most  tolerant  become  intolerant. ' 
Believers,  whose  faith  is  not  in  what  ‘  the 
church’  teaches,  are  sometimes  driven,  out 
of  revenge,  to  attack  it  in  its  sanctuary.  I, 
VoL.XIV.  No.  II.  18 


who  am  one  of  these  believers,  have  never 
gone  so  far  as  that,  but  have  been  content¬ 
ed  to  make  folks  laugh  at  the  mere  flunkey 
livery  of  Catholicism.  Is  this  impiety 
The  greatest  of  Beranger’s  songs — those 
in  which  he  rises  into  the  regions  of  true 
I  poetry — are  those  of  a  more  serious  cast, 
such  as  “The  God  of  the  Good,”  (Ze 
Dieu  des  Bonnes  Gens).  “  The  Holy  Al- 
jliance  of  the  People,”  {La  Sainte  Alliance 
\des  Peuples).  “The  Bohemians,^’  “The 
[Contrabandists,”  “The  Imaginary  Voy- 
!  age,’!  “  The  Old  Beggar,”  “  The  Recol-  ' 
lections  (souvenirs)  of  the  People,”  “  Poor 
[Jacques,”  and  others  of  the  same  class. 
Beranger  hesitated  much  before  entering 
j  upon  the  serious  vein — he  was  not  so  sure 
I  of  his  ground  as  in  his  gayer  and  more  im- 
I  pulsive  songs ;  and  it  was  long  before  he 
I  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  publish  these 
I  serious  compositions.  Indeed  he  himself 
I  has  said  of  his  songs,  “  Each  of  my  publica- 
j  tions  has  been  the  result  of  a  painful  ef- 
|fort;  and  these  last  (the  more  serious) 
[have  caused  me  more  pain  than  all  the 
i  others  put  together.”  Sainte-Beauve  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  his  first  singing 
!  of  Le  Dieu  des  Bonnes  Gens  before  a  party 
I  of  his  friends.  Like  Tom  Moore,  he  sang 
his  own  compositions  in  an  exquisite  man¬ 
ner.  At  a  numerous  and  intelligent  party 
at  the  house  of  M.  Etienne,  Beranger,  dur¬ 
ing  the  dessert,  was  called  upon  for  a  song 
according  to  custom.  Unlike  himself,  he 
commenced  this  time  in  a  trembling  voice, 

“  II  est  un  Dieu,  etc  but  the  applause  be¬ 
came  great  as  he  proceeded  ;  and  the  poet 
felt,  at  the  instant,  as  he  trembled  with 
emotion,  that  he  could  contentedly  remain 
a  simple  song  writer,  and  aspire  to  no 
higher  honor.  “  This  song,”  says  Sainte- 
Beauve,  was  his  great  master-stroke — a 
hymn  of  humanity,  pacific,  unalterable ;  it 
shows  us  how  at  the  same  time,  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  for  freedom,  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  Beranger  was  the  same,  as  vast  and 
as  clear  as  it  is  now.  And  around  and 
above  his  grand  pervading  idea  of  humanity 
how  many  others  of  meaning  more  circum¬ 
scribed,  but  not  less  penetrating  —  the 
plaint  of  country ;  the  heavy  sadness,  the 
stubborn  hope  of  the  old  army ;  the  lighter 
hope,  the  impatience  and  giddy  flights  of 
youth  ;  sadness  in  pleasure  ;  all  illustrated 
with  a  wit  by  turns  piquant,  brilliant,  and 
tender,  such  as  we  have  not  known  since 
the  days  of  Voltaire  ;  sweetness  and  grace 
clothed  in  art  of  such  antique  purity,  that 
we  are  reminded  with  delight,  of  Simon- 
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ides,  iEscle'piades,  and  the  tender  love 
songs  of  the  old  anthology.” 

In  the  “  Contrabandists,”  and  “  The 
Old  Beggar,”  Beranger  has  done  more  than ! 
write  beautiful  verses,  he  has  broached  | 
great  social  questions,  and  sounded  their 
depths,  though  with  the  plummet  of  song. 
We  remember  the  former  song  being  quoted 
with  high  approbation  in  the  League  news¬ 
paper,  during  the  period  of  our  recent! 
great  national  agitation  ;  like  the  French 
poet,  the  English  economist  recognised  in 
the  smuggler  and  contraband  dealer  between 
countries,  the  advanced  sentinel,  the  great 
practical  teacher,  amidst  paths  the  most 
arduous,  of  free  and  unfettered  intercourse 
between  nation  and  nation.  In  “  The  Old 
Beggar,”  he  has  dared  boldly  to  look  in  the 
face  the  great  social  question  in  all  its  enor¬ 
mity — a  question  which  mere  political  revo¬ 
lutions  have  not  yet  dealt  with — and  an 
evil  which  mere  political  economy  has 
hitherto  been  powerless  to  remedy.  This 
poem  of  Beranger’s  is  a  much  less  pictures¬ 
que  and  poetical  composition  than  that  of 
Wordsworth  on  a  similar  subject;  but  how 
much  more  true  to  nature  !  It  has  all  the 
stern  truthfulness  of  Crabbe,  and  exhibits 
at  the  same  time,  a  profound  insight  into  a 
great  social  evil,  which  is  peculiarly  Be¬ 
langer’s  own — 

THE  OLD  BEGGAR. 

“  Here,  in  this  ditch  my  bones  I’ll  lay ; 

"Weak,  wearied,  old,  the  world  I  leave. 

*  He’s  drunk,’  the  passing  crowd  will  say: 

’Tis  well,  for  none  will  need  to  grieve. 

Some  turn  their  scornful  heads  away, 

Some  fling  an  alms  in  hurrying  by; — 

Haste — ’tis  the  village  holiday  ! 

The  aged  beggar  needs  no  help  to  die. 

Yes !  here,  alone,  of  sheer  old  age 
I  I  die ;  for  hunger  slays  not  all : 

I  hoped  my  misery’s  closing  page 
To  fold  within  some  hospital. 

But  crowded  thick  in  each  retreat. 

Such  numbers  now  in  misery  lie, — 

Alas  !  my  cradle  was  the  street ! 

As  he  was  born  the  aged  wretch  must  die. 

In  youth,  of  workmen,  o’er  and  o’er 
I’ve  asked,  *  Instruct  me  in  your  trade 
‘  Begone — our  business  is  not  more 
Than  keeps  ourselves — go  beg  1’  they  said. 

Ye  rich,  who  bade  me  toil  for  bread — 

Of  bones  your  tables  gave  me  store, 

Your  straw  has  often  made  my  bed — 

In  death  1  lay  no  curses  at  your  door. 

Thus  poor,  I  might  have  turned  to  theft 
No  1  better  still  for  alms  to  pray ! 

At  most  I’ve  plucked  some  apple,  left 
To  ripen  near  the  public  way,  • 


Yet  weeks  and  weeks,  in  dungeons  laid 
In  the  King's  name,  they  let  me  pine  ; 

They  stole  the  only  wealth  I  had, — 

Though  poor  and  old,  the  sun  at  least  was  mine. 

What  country  has  the  poor  to  claim  ? 

What  boots  to  me  your  corn  and  wine. 

Your  busy  toil,  your  vaunted  fame. 

The  Senate  where  your  speakers  shine  1 
Once,  when  your  homes,  by  war  o’erswept, 

Saw  strangers  battening  on  your  land. 

Like  any  puling  fool,  I  wept ! 

The  aged  wretch  was  nourished  by  their  hand. 

Mankind  !  why  trod  you  not  the  worm 
The  noxious  thing,  beneath  your  heel  ? 

Ah  !  had  you  taught  me  to  perform 
Due  labor  for  the  common  weal ! 

Then  sheltered  by  the  adverse  wind. 

The  worm  and  ant  had  learned  to  grow, — 
Ai^then  I  might  have  loved  my  kind  ; — 

The  aged  begjjar  dies  your  bitter  foe  !”♦ 

With  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  the 
mission  of  Beranger,  as  a  song  writer,  was 
accomplished.  The  triumph  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  friends  paved  the  way  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vancement  ;  and  pension  and  place  were 
now  oflFered  to  him.  Ail  such  offers  were, 
however,  refused :  he  preferred  remaining 
poor  but  independent.  “  Unfortunately,” 
says  he,  “  I  have  no  love  for  sinecures,  and 
all  forced  labor  has  become  insupportable 
to  me,  unless  perhaps  it  were  that  of  my  old 
occupation  of  copying  clerk.  I  could  not 
bear  to  have  it  said,  that  1  was  the  pension¬ 
er  of  so  and  so,  of  Peter  or  of  Paul,  of 
James  or  of  Philip.  Besides,  I  would  give 
no  man  nor  party,  to  whom  I  might  thus 
place  myself  under  obligations,  the  right  to 
say  to  me — do  this,  or  do  that — go  for¬ 
wards,  but  you  must  only  go  thus  far.”  In 
short,  Beranger  was  content  with  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  his  fame  as  the  unpensioned,  un¬ 
titled  poet  of  the  people  ;  and  he  would 
not  stoop  to  hire  himself  out,  as  some  of 
our  English  poets  have  done,  to  write  royal 
odes  to  order,  at  so  many  pounds  sterling 
per  annum.  The  people  had  remained 
faithful  to  him,  and  it  was  his  pride  to  re¬ 
main  faithful  to  the  people. 

Beranger’s  last  collection  of  songs  was 
published  in  1833  ;  and  he  then  avowed  his 
intention  of  writing,  or  at  least  publishing 
no  more.  In  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  he 
gracefully  withdrew  from  the  field.  “  Ire- 
tire  from  the  lists,”  he  said,  “  while  I  have 
still  the  strength  to  leave  it.  Often  to- 

♦  We  are  indebted  for  this  translation  to  Tail's 
Magazine  for  May,  18J3,  in  which  some  admirable 
translations  form  Beranger  are  given.  The  previous 
translations  in  this  article  are  from  an  article  by 
Colonel  Thompson  in  the  Westminster  Review  of 
January,  1829. 
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wards  the  evening  of  life  we  allow  our- 1  his  peace  and  went  onwards.  This  lighted 
selves  to  be  surprised  by  sleep  in  the  arm-  spark,  this  pure  spirit,  scarce  come  to  light, 
chair,  in  which  we  are  fixed.  Better  go  this  cell  in  a  herractical  bubble  of  crystal 
wait  its  visit  in  bed,  where  it  is  so  much  which  Queen  Mab  had  blown,  is  all  his 

needed.  I  haste  to  betake  me  to  mine,  song,  it  is  the  reflex  of  it  in  one  word,  the 

even  though  it  be  a  rather  hard  one.”  !  brilliant  monad,  if  we  may  use  the  language 
At  the  same  time,  he  avows  his  intention  of  philosophy  to  explain  an  operation  of 
of  devoting  the  remaining  years  of  his  life' the  mind  which  certainly  yields  to  none 
to  the  composition  of  a  kind  of  historical  other  in  profundity.  The  poet  then  set  to 
dictionary,  in  which  he  intends  to  record  work  at  such  times  as  he  found  the  most 

his  recollections  of  all  the  men  he  has  suitable,  to  the  exterior  dressing,  to  the 

known,  who  have  moved  prominently  in  the  rhyme,  to  the  measure  ;  it’mattered  little  ; 
eventful  life  of  France  during  the  last  forty  I  he  turned  it  over  in  his  mind,  for  two 
years.  “  Who  knows,”  he  says,  “  but  that*  months  or  for  two  years,  that  it  might  be  as 
through  this  work  of  my  old  age,  my  name }  living  as  on  the  first  day  ;  for  yet  again,  as 
may  yet  survive  mc.^  It  would  be  pleasant  '  he  has  said,  he  held  his  peace.” 
for  posterity  to  speak  of  ‘  The  judicious.  The  character  of  Berangcr  as  a  man  is  no 
the  gfrare  Boranger  !  ’  And  why  not  less  high  than  his  genius  as  a  poet.  His 

Our  space  is  too  limited  too  allow  us  to  sense  of  probity  and  honor  is  of  the  highest, 
enter  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the '  In  all  his  writings  the  spirit  of  generosity 
peculiar  qualities  of  Beranger  as  a  song-  is  apparent.  He  has  attacked  systems  and 
writer.  His  extraordinary  success  is  proof ,  individuals  only  as  they  represented  the  mis- 
suflScient  of  his  mastery  of  the  art.  In  I  chiefs  of  those  systems.  With  all  his  keen 
strength,  dramatic  power,  concentration. '  power  of  sarcasm,  he  has  avoided  person- 
tact,  great  knowledge  of  the  human  alities.  When  asked  to  compose  a  satire 
heart,  command  and  choice  of  felicitous '  against  a  distinguished  political  character 
language,  he  is  quite  unrivalled.  These  Uhen  in  disgrace,  the  reply  of  the  noble 
qualities  have  made  his  songs  familiar , hearted  bard  was, — “In  good  time,  my 
throughout  all  the  homes,  workshops,  bar-! friend;  waif  till  he  is  minister. He  would 
racks,  and  guiwjueltes  oi  France.  He  is  1  not  strike  the  man  becausa  he  was  down, 
alike  popular  in  the  hall  and  the  cottage — |  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  he  ever  been 
thoroughly  popular.  His  songs  are  the  I  a  flatterer  of  the  rich,  or  of  men  in  pow- 
national  voice :  they  are  the  echo  of  the'er.  His  sturdy  sense  of  independence  pre¬ 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  experiences  of  his ' served  him  from  this.  “I  have  flattered 
fellow  citizens.  only  the  unfortunate,”  was  his  own  remark. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  Beranger  acquir-  His  sympathies  were  altogether  with  the 
ed  his  extraordinary  power  without  labor.  |  poor  and  the  down-trodden.  But  the  best 
The  best  of  his  songs  cost  him  long  and  character  of  the  man  is  to  be  found  in  his 
intense  study — much  “  painful  effort  ”  as  he !  songs,  of  which  he  has  said, — “  My  songs — 
has  himself  expressed  it.  He  was  not  a  they  are  myself  {mes  chansons,  c^est  fnoi).^^ 
ready  writer,  but  a  very  slow  and  careful  His  conversation  is  said  to  be  of  the  most 
writer  at  all  times.  Hence  the  complete- [interesting  kind — quick,  lively,  penetrat- 
ness  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  verses,  of'  ing,  discursive.  He  is  well  informed  on  all 
which  no  translation  can  give  any  adequate  *  subjects,  a  keen  observer,  a  copious  reader, 
idea.  Even  his  apparent  carelessness  and  an  independent  thinker.  Living  in  a  period 
levity,  generally  so  thoroughly  in  keeping  full  of  incident — a  great  historic  drama 
with  his  subjects,  were  carefully  studied,  performing  before  his  eyes — mingling  in  so- 
His  friend  Saint-Beauve  has  said  that  ciety  with  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
Beranger  rarely  produced  a  poem  at  a  heat. !  — a  contemporary  of  the  Empire,  of  the 
*  the  abstract  subject  in  his  head.  Restoration,  and  of  two  Revolutions,  his 

the  chaotic  and  enveloped  material ;  he  mind  is  full  of  experiences  of  men  and 
turned  it  over,  he  studied  it,  he  waited events  of  the  most  interesting  character; 
the  wings  of  gold  were  not  yet  given  to  it.  I  which  he  does  well  now  to  record  in  the 
It  was  after  an  incubation  more  or  less' evening  of  his  days,  for  the  instruction  and 
long,  fhat,  often  in  a  moment,  he  scarcely  edification  of  his  successors. 
kn2w  how,  mostly  in  the  night,  in  some  short  I  Beranger  is  now  an  old  man,  close  upon 
draam,  a  word  unnoticed  till  then,  took  three  score  years  and  ten.  He  lives  in  a 
and  determined  the  life  of  the  song.  I  very  humble  style  at  P assy,  a  village  on 
Ihen,  to  adopt  his  own  expression,  he  hefd  .  the  Seine,  about  four  miles  from  Paris. 
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His  house  is  small  and  his  friends  are  select. 
He  enjoys  his  “  chimney  corner,”  in  peace, 
cheered  by  friendly  intercourse  with  a  few 
gifted  minds,  and  still  cherishing  that  ardent 


June, 

love  of  liberty  and  of  country  which  has 
distinguished  him  throughout  his  entire 
career. 


From  Hogg’s  Weekly  Instructor. 
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The  literary  wars  of  former  days  were 
frequently  carried  on  with  a  personal  ani¬ 
mosity  which  would  now  be  considered 
disgraceful.  The  accidental  or  ignorant 
mistakes,  and  even  the  personal  defects  of 
an  opponent  were  held  up  to  ridicule,  while 
his  name  was  distorted  or  dismembered, 
that  it  might  become  the  vehicle  of  some 
ghastly  attempt  at  a  pun.  In  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  learned  Augustus  Pfeiffer 
and  Peter  Poiretus,  a  mystical  religionist, 
the  latter  had  stated  that,  the  sun  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  being  in  danger  of.  an  eclipse,  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  in  imitation  of  the 
Chinese  on  such  an  occasion,  had  sent  forth 
a  drumming  and  trumpeting  array  of  divines 
with  the  great  Pfeiffer  (piper)  at  their  head, 
to  frighten  away  the  monster  that  was  de¬ 
vouring  their  sun.  Pfeiffer,  in  reply,  after 
correcting  the  spelling  and  grammar  of  his 
antagonist,  alludes  indignantly  to  the  play 
upon  his  name,  and  fiercely  declares  that, 
before  he  has  done  with  him,  he  will  be 
able  to  say,  “  I  have  piped  unto  thee,  and 
thou  hast  not  danced.”  Notwithstanding 
his  wrath  at  Poiretus’s  trifiing  with  his 
name,  however,  he  cannot  conclude  the 
paragraph  in  which  he  reproves  it  without 
a  pitiful  attempt  to  point  out  the  analogy 
between  Poiretus  and  poirette^  a  little  pear, 
of  which  the  merit  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
execution.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  that,  in 
the  classified  index  of  authors  at  the  end  of 
his  works,  while  one  is  pointed  out  as  His- 
toricus,  and  another  as  Exegeticus,  to  poor  j 
Poiretus’s  name  the  terrible  letter  is  afl^ed 
that  brands  him  as  Fanaticus. 

Another  example  of  extreme  virulence 
was  displayed  in  the  celebrated  dispute 
between  Milton  and  Morus  named  the 
“  Salmcisius  controversy,”  from  the  nom  de 
guerre  assumed  by  Morus.  The  continental 
writer  attacked  Milton  and  his  principles 
in  a  work  called  “  Defensio  Regia  ”  (De¬ 
fence  of  Kings),  in  which  he  reproaches  our 
great  poet  as  “  being  but  a  puny  piece  of 
man ;  an  homunculus,  a  dwarf  deprived  of 


the  human  figure,  a  bloodless  being,  com¬ 
posed  of  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  ;  a 
contemptible  pedagogue,  fit  only  to  flog  his 
boys,”  &c.,  &c.  To  all  this  nonsense  Mil- 
ton  thought  it  necessary  to  furnish  a  formal 
refutation  ;  and  accordingly,  with  as  much 
anxiety  that  he  should  stand  well  with 
posterity  on  account  of  the  comeliness  of 
his  person  as  he  has  displayed  in  doing 
justice  to  his  great  literary  powers,  he  seri¬ 
ously  proceeds  to  remark  that  “  he  does  not 
think  any  one  ever  considered  him  as  un¬ 
beautiful  ;  that  his  size  rather  approaches 
mediocrity  than  the  diminutive ;  that  his 
face,  far  from  being  pale,  emaciated,  and 
wrinkled,  was  sufficiently  creditable  to  him  ; 
for  though  he  had  passed  his  fortieth  year, 
he  was  in  all  other  respects  ten  years 
younger  and  very  pathetically  he  adds, 
“  that  even  ray  eyes,  blind  as  they  are,  are 
unblemished  in  their  appearance ;  in  this 
instance  alone,  and  much  against  my  incli¬ 
nation,  I  am  a  deceiver  !” 

Morus  next  compares  Milton  to  a  hang¬ 
man,  his  disordered  vision  to  the  blindness 
of  his  soul,  and  vomits  forth  his  venom, 
j  When  Milton  first  proposed  to  answer  Sal- 
masius,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  his  physicians  declared  that  if  he 
applied  himself  to  the  controversy,  the  other 
would  likewise  close  for  ever  !  Unhappily, 
the  prediction  of  his  physicians  took  place. 
Thus  a  learned  man  in  the  occupations  of 
study  falls  blind,  a  circumstance  even  now 
not  read  without  sympathy.  Salmasius 
considers  it  as  one  from  which  he  may  draw 
caustic  ridicule  and  satiric  severity.  Sal¬ 
masius  glories  that  Milton  lost  his  health 
and  his  eyes  in  answering  his  apology  for 
King  Charles. 

Impartiality  of  criticism  obliges  us  to 
confess  that  Milton  was  not  destitute  of 
rancour.  When  he  was  told  that  his  adver¬ 
sary  boasted  he  had  occasioned  the  loss  of 
his  eyes,  he  answered  with  ferocity,  “  And 
I  shall  cost  him  his  life !”  He  actually 
condescended  to  enter  into  a  correspondence 
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in  Holland,  in  order  to  obtain  little  scan- 1  defended  it.  St.  Austin  affirms  that  the 
dalous  anecdotes  of  his  miserable  adversary  i  most  causti^  personality  may  produce  a 


Morns.*  The  conclusion  of  this  bitter 
personal  encounter  is  instructive.  Milton 
lost  his  eyesight,  and  Morus,  finding  him- 


wonderful  effect  in  opening  a  man’s  eyes  to 
his  own  follies.  He  illustrates  his  position 
with  a  story,  given  with  great  simplicity,  of 


self  neglected  by.  a  former  patron,  who  took  j  his  mother,  St.  Monica,  with  her  maid, 
the  side  of  Milton,  retired  into  obscurity,  St.  Monica  certainly  would  have  been  a 


and  died  soon  afterwards,  it  is  supposed,  of 
grief. 

D’Israeli,  in  his  valuable  work,  presents 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  early  Reformers  and 
Catholics  conducted  their  disputations. 

“  Luther  was  not  destitute  of  genius,  of 
learning,  and  of  eloquence  ;  but  his  violence 
disfigured  his  works  with  singularities  of 
abuse.  Hear  him  express  himself  on  the 
Catholic  divines :  ‘  The  Papists  are  all 
asses,  and  will  always  remain  asses.  Put 
them  in  whatever  sauce  you  choose,  boiled, 
roasted,  baked,  fried,  skinned,  beat,  hashed, 
they  are  always  the  same  asses.  .  .  .  What 
a  pleasing  sight  it  would  be  to  see  the  pope 
and  the  cardinals  hanging  on  one  gallows  in 
exact  order,  like  the  seals  which  dangle 
from  the  bulls  of  the  pope  !  What  an  ex¬ 
cellent  council  they  would  hold  under  the 
gallows !  ’  Luther  was  no  respecter  of  kings ; 
he  was  so  fortunate,  indeed,  as  to  find 
among  his  antagonists  a  crowned  bead. 

Our  Henry  VIII.  wrote  his  book  against  the 
new  doctrine.  Luther  in  reply  abandons 
his  pen  to  all  kinds  of  railing  and  abuse. 

He  addresses  Henry  VIII.  in  the  following 
style :  ‘It  is  hard  to  say  if  folly  can  be 
more  foolish,  or  stupidity  more  stupid,  than 
is  the  head  of  Henry.  He  has  not  attack- j  anti-punctists  stigmatized  the  adherents  of 
ed  me  with  the  heart  of  a  king,  but  with  |  the  opposite  system  as  blinded  believers  in 
the  impudence  of  a  knave.  This  rotten ;  an  exploded  figment,  while  the  followers  of 
worm  of  the  earth,  having  blasphemed  the !  Buxtorf,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  down 
majesty  of  my  King,  I  have  a  just  right  to  |  from  the  height  of  their  rabbinical  learning 
bespatter  his  English  majesty  with  his  own  j  with  sovereign  contempt  on  their  pointless 


confirmed  drunkard  had  not  her  maid  timely 
and  outrageously  abused  her.  The  story 
will  amuse :  “  My  mother  had,  by  little  and 
little,  accustomed  herself  to  relish  wine. 
They  used  to  send  her  to  the  cellar,  as 
being  one  of  the  soberest  in  the  family : 
she  first  sipped  from  the  jug  and  tasted  a 
few  drops,  for  she  abhorred  .wine,  and  did 
not  care  to  drink.  However,  she  gradually 
accustomed  herself ;  and  from  sipping  it  on 
her  lips  she  swallowed  a  draught.  As  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  smallest  faults  insensibly  in¬ 
crease,  she  at  length  liked  wine,  and  drank 
(bumpers.  But  one  day,  being  alone  with 
the  maid  who  usually  attended  her  to  the 
cellar,  they  quarreled,  and  the  maid  bitter¬ 
ly  reproached  her  with  being  a  drunkard  ! 
That  single  word  struck  her  so  poignantly 
that  it  opened  her  understanding,  and,  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  deformity  of  the  vice,  she 
desisted  for  ever  from  its  use.” 

A  Jesuit  has  collected  “  An  Alphabeti¬ 
cal  Catalogue  of  the  Names  of  Beasts  by 
which  the  Fathers  characterized  the  He¬ 
retics  !” 

The  Hebrew  points  have  long  furnished 
a  wide  field  of  disputation,  and  the  acri¬ 
mony  with  which  the  contest  raged  for  se¬ 
veral  generations  is  really  surprising.  The 


dirt  and  ordure.  This  Henry  has  lied  P 
Long  after,  the  court  of  Rome  had  not  lost 


antagonists.  But  we  introduced  this  sub¬ 
ject  principally  for  the  purpose  of  relating 


the  taste  of  these  ‘bitter  herbs;’  for  in  the  |  an  anecdote  of  a  late  worthy  minister  of 
bull  of  the  canonization  of  Ignatius  Loyola  j  this  city,  distinguished  for  his  rigid  attach- 
in  1623,  Luther  is  called  monstrum  <e/cr- ;  ment  to  the  points.  Being  at  one  time  in 
rimum  et  detestabilis  pestis (a most  hide-j  ill  health,  he  was  assisted  in  his  official  du- 
ous  monster,  and  most  detestable  of  i  ties  by  a  licentiate  of  the  church  to  which 
plagues!)  he  belonged,  who  resided  in  his  house. 

Of  Calvin  it  is  stated  that  “  his  adver-j  His  young  friend  attempted  in  vain  to  over- 
saries  are  never  others  than  knaves,  lunatics,  I  come  his  taciturnity,  or  draw  him  into  con- 
drunkards,  and  assassins  I  Sometimes  |  versation ;  and,  happening  one  day  to  meet 
they  are  characterized  by  the  familiar  appel- !  with  a  brother  prea^er  in  the  city,  com- 
lations  of  bulls,  asses,  cats,  and  hogs  !”  jmunicated  to  him  the  discomforts  of  his 


The  fathers  of  the  church  were  proficient 
in  the  art  of  abuse,  and  very  ingeniously 

*  D’lsraeli’s  "  Curiosities  of  Literature.” 


situation.  “  Oh  1”  said  Mr.  B.,  “  I’ll  call 
on  you  to-morrow  forenoon  at  eleven,  and, 
show  you  how  to  make  Mr.  A.  talk.”  About 
the  time  promised  he  accordingly  made  his 
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appearance,  and  Mr.  A.  after  saluting  him, 
returned  to  the  book  on  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  took  no  farther  notice  of  his 
presence.  The  visitor  accordingly  began  to 
converse  with  his  disconsolate  brother,  and, 
after  doing  so  for  some  time,  gradually  in¬ 
troduced  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  points. 
“  By  the  by,  Mr.  C.,  do  you  read  Hebrew 
with  or  without  the  points  “  1  have  al¬ 
ways  been  accustomed  to  read  without 
them,  sir.”^  “  Well,  so  have  1,  and  1  think 
the  system  of  the  punetists  a  collection  of 
useless  absurdities.’^  “  Great  /ecars,”  said 
the  old  minister,  in  indignation,  throwing 
down  his  book,. “how  can  you  do  without 
the  points  and  immediately  launched 
forth  into  a  disquisition  on  the  antiquity, 
authority,  and  necessity  of  the  points ;  en¬ 
larged  on  zarquas  and  pashtas,  shevas  and 
zaqueph-quatons ;  touched  on  the  accents, 
distinctive  and  conjunctive  ;  and,  sometime 
in  the  afternoon,  wound  up  with  a  bitter 
anathema  on  Levita,  Parkhurst,  and  all 
their  followers.  But  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  for  whose  benefit  the  experiment 
was  performed  ever  ventured  to  repeat  it, 
we  cannot  tell. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  race  of  scholars  arose  who  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  not  what  it  had  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  be — a  dialect  abounding  with 
Hebrew  thoughts  and  expressions — but  pure 
and  classic  Greek.  Georgius,  one  of  the 
most  furious  of  them,  averred  that  his  an¬ 
tagonist  had  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin,  and  argued  that  because  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  was  pure  Hebrew,  therefore  the  New 
Testament  was  pure  Greek :  a  piece  of 
reasoning  which  reminds  us  of  a  statement 
of  Robert  Turner,  who  “  transplanted  into 
Albyon’s  garden  ”  Nuysemcnt’s  treatise  on 
the  elixir  vitae,  entitled,  “  Sal,  Lumen,  et 
Spiritus  Mundi  Philosophic!.  ”  “  Y ou  see,” 
says  Mr.  Turner  in  his  address  “  to  the 
reader  whose  studies  are  seasoned  with 
salt,”  “our  natural  vulgar  common  salt 
will  preserve  dead  flesh  from  putrefaction  ; 
what  then  will  the  true  prepared  philosophic 
cal  salt  do  ?” 

In  the  controversy  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  the  title-page  of  one  book  announced 
“  The  burial  of  the  Hellenists  and  that 
of  another,  their  “  bone-breaking while 
a  third,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  dug  up 
their  ashes,  and  consigned  them  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Passing  to  the  titles  in 
another  contest,  we  meet  with  “  Something 
Good,  or  the  Reply  of  a  Student  to  Mr. 
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Hoadly  to  which  the  Bishop  replied  by 
“  Something  Better  but  was  finally  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  student  in  his  “  Best  of 
All.” 

In  the  common  language  of  former  gene¬ 
rations  there  were  many  proverbial,  or  stock 
comparisons,  that  were  considerably  ob¬ 
scure,  such,  for  example,  as,  “like  the 
bairns  of  Falkirk,  ye  mind  naething  but 
mischief,”  or,  “  like  Macfarlane’s  geese, 
ye  ha’e  mair  mind  o’  your  play  than  your 
meat but  the  present  age,  above  all 
others,  is  that  of  extraordinary  compari¬ 
sons.  We  have  beard,  for  example,  of  an 
old  gentleman  “  singing  like  bricks,”  and 
have  seen  a  vessel  in  full  sail,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  one  standing  at  our  side, 
was  “  coming  into  harbor  like  a  hatter.” 
Now,  although  we  have  long  been  aware 
that  bricks  have  had  an  ear  for  music  ever 
since  the  days  of  Orpheus,  who  turned  the 
circumstance  to  account  in  building  the 
walls  of  Thebes,  we  always  considered  them 
merely  as  amateurs  in  the  science,  and 
never  knew  that  they  had  made  any  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  its  practical  departments.  We 
must  confess  our  ignorance,  also,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  peculiar  capability  of  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  attributed  to  our  respected  friends  the 
hatters  ;  although  we  believe  that  any  one 
who  should  make  free  with  one  of  their  best 
Paris  short  naps  at  sixteen  shillings  would 
have  reason  to  entertain  a  very  high  idea 
of  their  locomotive  powers  ever  afterwards. 
If  he  intended  to  escape  their  pursuit,  he 
would  require,  to  use  another  unintelligible 
metaphor,  to  “  run  like  the  mischief.” 

We  read  with  interest  the  minute  occur¬ 
rences  of  former  days,  such  as  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  household  book  of  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  and  can  even  be  content 
to  lau"h  over  such  humble  details  as  the 

o 

following  in  the  manuscript  journal  of  a 
country  weaver  for  1716  :  although  we  may 
observe  that,  in  the  first  extract,  the  wor¬ 
thy  writer  seems  to  have  given  too  much 
scope  to  his  imagination  : — 

“  The  24  night  and  25  day  of  Septr.  terrible  for 
wind,  a  great  shaking  on  qt.  was  left;  and  blow¬ 
ing  |)eople’8  victuals  throw  oyr  [other],  and  driv¬ 
ing  it  over  the  hills  lyk  sheep  ;  and  making 
branches  fail  aff  the  trees,  both  green  and  rotten. 
The  moneth  of  Septr.  for  the  most  pairt,  such  as 
the  husbandman  would  not  have  had. 

“  In  the  year  716,  in  the  summer-time,  we  made 
ink  of  the  droppings  of  black.  We  took  4  or  5 
pints  and  boil’d  it  with  about  an  ounce  of  caprose, 
and  we  bad  about  a  quart  of  good  black  ink. 

**  I  counted  in  the  end  of  the  1 6  year  qt.  coper 
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was  in  the  box,  and  yr  was  38  crowns  or  little 
more,  and  9  ginies  and  a  half. 

“  Of  six  sp.  of  yarn  from  William  Jackson  yt 
we  quit  to  ye  minister's  wife,  1  reckon  she  had  6 
grots  of  it  yt  we  might  have  bad.” 

In  the  same  volume  from  which  these 
scraps  are  extracted  occurs  a  very  coarse 
satire  on  our  Scots  nobilitie,  who  were 


keen  and  active  in  carrying  on  the  Union.” 
Almost  the  only  iranscribable  lines  in  it 
inform  us  that 

“  They  said  the  church,  they  said  the  state  and  na¬ 
tion. 

They  said  their  honor,  name,  and  reputation, 

They  said  their  birthrights,  peerages,  and  places, 
For. which  they  now  do  look  with  angrie  laces.” 


From  the  BritanAie. 

DEATH  OF  DONIZETTI. 


We  lament  to  announce  the  decease  of 
this  great  Italian  composer,  on  the  8th  inst., 
at  Bergamo,  after  a  long  illness.  Gaetan 
Donizetti  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1798,  and 
at  an  early  age  proved  his  proficiency  in 
music.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  famed  Simon 
Mayer,  at  the  conservatory  of  Bologna. 
His  first  essay  in  dramatic  composition  was 
at  Venice,  in  1818,  in  an  opera  called  “  En¬ 
rico  di  Borgogna.”  He  wrote  various  works 
without  producing  any  great  sensation,  up 
to  1828,  when  he  produced  the  “  Esule  di 
Roma,”  for  Mile.  Tosi,  Winter,  and  La- 
blache.  This  opera  spread  his  fame  through 
Italy,  and  his  compositions  were  eagerly 
sought  after  by  managers.  In  1830  he 
composed  an  oratorio  for  Naples,  “  II  Dilu- 
vio  Universale.”  In  1831  his  “  Anna  Bo- 
lena  ”  was  written  for  Pasta  and  Rubini, 
and  this  opera  made  his  reputation  Euro¬ 
pean.  In  1832,  for  Pasta,  Grisi,  and  Don- 
zelli,  he  composed  “  Ugo  Conte  di  Parigi,” 
and  in  the  same  year  the  “  Elisir  d’Amore,” 
a  comic  opera,  for  Debadie.  In  1833  he 
wrote  “  llFurioso,”for  Ronconi  and  Salvi ; 
“  Parisina  ”  for  Mile.  Unger  and  Duprez  ; 
and  “  Torquato  Tasso”  for  Ronconi.  In 
1834  appeared  his  “  Lucrezia  Borgia  ”  and 
“  Rosmonda  d’lnghilterra  ”  for  Mme.  Per- 
siani  and  Duprez.  In  1835  his  “Marino 
Faliero  ”  was  produced  for  Grisi,  Rubini, 
Lablache,  and  Tamburini ;  and  iu  the  same 
year  his  “  Lucia  ’’appeared  for  Duprez  and 
Mme.  Persiani.  “  Belisario  ”  was  his 
next  popular  essay,  and  then  “  Roberto 
Devereux”  for  Konzi  and  Barroilhet.  His 
“  h  ille  du  Regiment  ”  was  composed  for 
the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  in  1840,  and 
Mile.  Zoja  caused  its  popularity  in  Italy  by 
her  impersonation  of  Maria.  Mile.  Lind 
and  Miss  Poole  have  made  it  popular  in 
London.  In  this  year  he  also  produced  the 
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“  Martyrs  ”  and  “  La  Favorita  ”  for  the 
Academie  Royale  in  Paris,  two  five-act 
operas.  In  1841“Adelia”  appeared  for 
Salvi  and  Marini ;  and  in  1842  “  Maria 
Padilla  ”  for  Mile.  Lowe,  Ronconi,  and 
Donizetti ;  also  “  Linda  ”  in  Vienna,  for 
Mme.  Tadolini,  Brambilla,  Moriani,  V arese, 
Derivis,  and  Rovere.  H  is  “Don  Pasquale,”- 
produced  in  Paris,  for  Grisi,  Mario,  Tam¬ 
burini,  and  Lablache,  was  his  next  triumph 
in  1843.  In  June  he  wrote  “  Maria  di  Ro¬ 
han,”  in  Vienna,  for  Ronconi,  producing  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  Paris,  the  night 
after  he  had  brought  out  “  Don  Sebastian” 
at  the  Academie,  a  herculean  feat,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  his  attack  on  the  brain. 
In  1844  “  Catarina  Cornaro,”  his  sixty- 
third  and  last-performed  opera,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  Naples.  In  1845  he  was  placed 
in  a  maison  de  sant6  at  Vitry,  near  Paris, 
was  removed  to  Italy  in  1846,  and  lingered 
till  the  8th  instant,  never  having  recovered 
his  reason.  He  was  married  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  advocate  in  Rome,  but  she  died 
without  issue  in  1835  of  cholera,  being 
enceinte  at  the  time.  Donizetti  was  the 
successor  of  Zingarelli  in  the  direction  of 
the  Conservatory  at  Naples,  and  after  the 
production  of  “  Linda,”  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  appointed  him  chapel-master  to 
the  Viennese  court. 

Donizetti  was  a  ready  wit,  and  no  mean 
poet.  He  wrote  many  of  his  own  libretti. 
He  was  an  excellent  pianoforte  accompany- 
ist.  His  faculty  for  composition  was  equal 
to  that  of  Rossini ;  he  has  been  known  to 
score  an  opera  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
his  early  works  he  was  an  imitator  of  Ros¬ 
sini,  but  his  style  became  his  own  after  the 
“  Esule  di  Roma.”  We  subjoin  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  his  operas,  the  year  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  places  at  which  they  were 
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first  performed.  The  list  is  curioas,  as  ex¬ 
hibiting  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  fecun¬ 
dity  of  his  genius.  The  instrumentation  of 
Donizetti  was  far  superior  to  the  general 
run  of  Italian  composers : — 

Donizetti’s  operas. 


Nos. 

Year. 

Town. 

Title. 

1 

1818 

Venice 

Enrico  di  Borgogna 

2 

1819-20 

1 

Venice 

11  Falegname  di  Livo¬ 
nia 

3 

1820 

Mantua 

Le  Nozze  in  Villa 

4 

1822 

Rome 

Zoraide  di  Granata 

5 

1822 

Naples 

La  Zingara 

6 

1822 

Naples 
Milan  ‘ 

La  Lettera  Anonima 

7 

1822 

Chiara  e  Serafina,  o  i 
Pirati 

8 

18-23 

^Naples 

11  Fortunato  Inganno 

9 

1823 

Naples 

Aristea 

10 

1823 

Venice 

Una  Follia 

11 

1823 

Naples 

Alfredo  il  Grande 

12 

1824 

Rome 

L’Ajo  neir  Imbarazzo 

13 

1824 

Naples 

Emilia  o  I’Eremitaggio, 
di  Liverpool 

Alahor  in  Granata 

14 

1826 

“Palermo 

15 

1826 

Palermo 

11  Gastello  degli  Invali- 
di 

Elvida 

16 

1826 

Naples 

17 

1827 

Rome 

Olivo  e  Pasquale 

18 

18-27 

Naples 

11  Borgomastro  di  Saar- 

19 

1827 

Naples 

Le  Convenienze  Tea- 
trali 

20 

1827 

Naples 

Otto  Mesi  in  Due  Ore 

21 

1828 

Naples 

L'Esule  di  Roma 

22 

1828 

Genoa 

La  Regina  di  Golconda 

23 

1828 

Naples 

Gianni  da  Calais 

24 

1828 

Naples 

Giovedi  Grasso 

25 

1829 

Naples 

II  Paria 

26 

18-29 

Naples 

11  Gastello  di  Kenil¬ 
worth 

27 

1830  1 

Naples 

11  Diluvio  Universale 

28 

1830  1 

Naples 

I  Pazzi  per  Progetto 

29 

1830  1 

Naples 

Francesca  di  Foix 

30  i 

1830  ' 

Naples 

Imelda  de’  Lambertazzi 

31 

1830  ; 

Naples 

La  Romanziera 

32 

1830-31 

Milan 

Anna  Bolena 

33 

1831 

Naples 

Fausta 

34 

1832 

’  Milan 

Ugo  Gontedi  Parigi 

35 

1832 

1  Milan 

Elisir  d’Amore 

36 

1832 

Naples 

Sancia  di  Gastiglia 

.  37 

1833 

j  Rome 

11  Furioso  air  Isoladi 
S.  Domingo 

38 

1833 

j  Florence 

Parisina 

39 

1833 

1  Rome 

Torquato  Tasso 

40 

1833-34 

Milan 

Lucretia  Borgia 

41 

1834 

i  Florence 

Rosmonda  d’Inghilter- 

42 

1834 

1  Naples 

rs. 

Maria  Stuarda 

43 

1834-35 

Milan 

Gemma  di  Vei^y 

44 

1835 

'  Paris 

Marino  Faliero 

45 

1835 

:  Naples 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor 

46 

1836 

i  Venice 

Belisario 

47 

1836 

1  Naples 

11  Gampanello 

48 

1836 

Naples 

Betly 

49 

1836 

Naples 

L’Assedio  di  Galais 

50 

1837 

Venice 

Pia  de  Tolomei 

51 

1837 

Naples 

Roberto  Devereui 

52 

1838 

Venice 

Maria  di  Rudenz 

53 

1839 

,  Milan 

Gianni  di  Parigi 

Nos. 

Year. 

Town. 

Title. 

54 

1840 

Paris 

La  Fille  du  Regiment 

55 

1840 

Paris 

Les  Martvrs 

56 

1840 

Paris 

La  Favorita 

57 

1841 

Rome 

Adelia  o  la  Figlia  dell’ 

Arciere 

58 

1841-42 

Milan 

Maria  Padilla 

59 

1842 

Vienna 

Linda  di  Ghamounix 

60 

1843 

Paris 

Don  Pasquale 

61 

1843 

Vienna 

Maria  di  Rohan 

62 

1843 

Paris 

Dom  Sebastien 

63 

1844 

Naples 

Gaterina  Cornaro 

64 

• . 

Gabriella  di  Wergy — 

65 

not  played 

Le  Due  d’Alba — not 

played 

Russian  Gold  Mines.— During  the  ten  years 
*  ending  with  1846,  the  total  quantity  of  fine  gold 
I  produced  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  8,387  96  poods,  or  368,063  69  British  pounds 
troy,  the  value  of  which,  at  the  rate  of  113  001 
:  grains  troy  weight  per  pound  sterling  will  be  L.18,- 
761,310.  In  1837,  the  quantity  produced  was 
402-68  poods,  or  17,669  60  British  pounds  troy,  the 
i  value  of  which  is  L.900,673.  In  1838,  the  quantity 
j  was  448  93  poods,  or  16,699  06  pounds  troy,  and  its 
'  value  was  L.l, 004,120.  In  1839,  the  quantity  was 
!  448-61  poods,  or  19,685  00  pounds  troy  and  of  the 
lvalue  of  L.l, 003,403.  In  1840,  it  amounted  to 
1 498-52  poods,  or  21,875  06  pounds  troy,  of  the  value 
I  of  L.l, 115,037.  In  1841,  the  quantity  w'as  588  66 
:  poods,  or  25,830-40  pounds  troy,  and  its  value  was 
!  L.l, 3 16,653.  In  1842,  the  quantity  was  826-58  poods, 

,  or  36,270  33  pounds  troy,  and  its  value  was  L.  1,848,- 
|808.  In  1843,  the  quantity  amounted  to  1,178-25 
!  poods,  or  51,781-61  pounds  troy,  and  of  the  value  of 
I  L.2,6^,386.  In  1844,  the  quantity  w-as  1,220-84 
!  poods,  or  53,570  46  pounds  troy,  and  of  the  value  of 
i  L.2,730,647.  In  1845,  the  produce  w'as  1,248-34 
'  poods,  or  4,777-16  pounds  troy,  of  the  value  of  L.2,- 
i  792,156.  In  1846,  the  quantity  produced  amounted 
'  to  1,586-55  poods,  or  66,985  01  pounds  troy,  and  of 
the  value  of  L.3,414,427.  The  above  return  com- 
j  prises  the  w'hole  produce  both  of  the  public  and  pri- 
I  vate  mines.  The  Russian  government  levy  a  duty 
I,  of  from  12  to  24  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  pri- 
,  vate  mines ;  the  rate  being  subject  to  no  rule,  but 
j  varying  according  to  localities  and  other  circum- 
:  stances.  During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1846, 

!  the  return  of  produce  shows — first,  that  there  has 
1  been  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  supply  from  the 
j  Oural  Mountains ;  secondly,  that  the  produce  of  Si- 
I  beria  has  increased  more  than  tenfold  ;  and  thirdly, 

{ that  there  has  been  an  augmentation  of  nearly  four 
I  to  one  in  the  total  annual  supply.  It  is  said  that 
new  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  Oural ;  and 
1  the  fact  of  an  imperial  ukase  having  lately  forbidden 
I  the  sale  of  public  estates  in  the  region  of  the  aurife- 
j  rous  sands  of  Siberia,  justifies  the  inference  that  the 
government  have  made  successful  surveys  in  that 
I  direction,  and  anticipate  a  further  profitable  develop 
j  ment  of  the  gold- washings  w-hich  have  been  so  fruit¬ 
ful  during  the  last  four  years.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  an  increase  of 
supply,  of  which,  however,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
estimate  either  the  proportion  or  the  continuance. — 
j  Prom  a  Statement  dravm  up  by  Sir  K.  Baynes ^  Eng^ 
,  lish  consul  in  Bussia. 
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from  Chambers's  Edinbnrgh  JourDa. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ROTHSCHILD. 


In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there 
lived,  in  the  town  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  a  husband  and  wife  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  who  lavished  all  their  cares  up¬ 
on  a  son,  whom  they  destined  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  schoolmaster.  The  hoy,  whose 
name  was  Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild,  and 
who  was  horn  at  Frankfort  in  the  year 
1743,  exhibited  such  tokens  of  capacity, 
that  his  parents  made  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education ;  and  with  this  view  he  spent 
some  years  at  Fiirth,  going  through  such  a 
curriculum  of  study  as  appeared  to  he  pro¬ 
per.  The  youth,  however,  had  a  natural 
bent  towards  the  study  of  antiquities  ;  and 
this  led  him  more  especially  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  ancient  coins,  in  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  attained  to  considerable  proficien¬ 
cy.  Here  was  one  step  onwards  in  the 
world  ;  for,  in  after  years,  his  antiquarian 
researches  proved  the  means  of  extending 
and  ramifying  his  connexions  in  society,  as 
well  as  of  opening  out  to  him  a  source  of 
immediate  support.  His  parents,  however, 
who  were  noted  as  pious  and  upright  cha¬ 
racters,  died  when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  in  his 
eleventh  year  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  he  set  himself  to  learn  practically  the 
routine  of  the  counting-house. 

After  this  we  find  him  in  Hanover,  in 
the  employment  of  a  wealthy  banking-house, 
whose  affairs  he  conducted  for  several  years 
with  care  and  fidelity;  and  then  we  see 
opening  out  under  his  au.spices,  in  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  the  germ  of  that  mighty  business 
which  was  destined  to  act  so  powerfully  up¬ 
on  the  governments  of  Europe.  Before 
establishing  his  little  banking-house,  Meyer 
Anselm  Rothschild  prepared  himself  for  the 
adventure  by  marrying ;  and  his  prudent 
choice,  there  is  no  doubt,  contributed  great¬ 
ly  to  his  eventual  success  in  the  world. 

About  this  time  a  circumstance  is  said 
to  have  occurred,  to  which  the  rise  of  the 
Rothschilds  from  obscurity  is  ascribed  by 
those  who  find  it  necessary  to  trace  such 
brilliant  effects  to  romantic  and  wonderful 
causes.  The  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  it 
seems,  in  flying  from  the  approach  of  the 
republican  armies,  desired,  as  he  passed 
through  Frankfort,  to  get  rid  of  a  large 
amount  in  gold  and  jewels,  in  such  a  way 
as  might  leave  him  a  chance  of  its  recovery 
after  the  storm  had  passed  by.  With  this 


view  he  sought  out  the  humble  money¬ 
changer,  who  consented  reluctantly  to  take 
charge  of  the  treasure,  burying  it  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  garden  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  republican  troops  entered  the  gates  of 
the  city.  His  own  property  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceal,  for  this  would  have  occasioned  a 
search ;  and  cheerfully  sacrificing  the  less 
for  the  preservation  of  the  greater,  he  re¬ 
opened  his  office  as  soon  as  the  town  was 
quiet  again,  and  recommenced  his  daily 
routine  of  calm  and  steady  industry.  But 
he  knew  too  well  the  value  of  money  to  al¬ 
low  the  gold  to  lie  idle  in  his  garden.  He 
dug  it  forth  from  time  to  time  as  he  could 
use  it  to  advantage;  and,  in  fine,  made 
such  handsome  profits  upon  his  capital, 
that  on  the  duke's  return  in  1802,  he  offer¬ 
ed  to  refund  the  whole,  with  five  per  cent, 
interest.  This  of  course  was  not  accepted. 
The  money  was  left  to  fructify  for  twenty 
years  longer,  at  the  almost  nominal  interest 
of  two  per  cent. ;  and  the  duke’s  influence 
was  used,  besides,  with  the  allied  sovereigns 
in  1814  to  obtain  business  for  “the  honest 
Jew  ”  in  the  way  of  raising  public  loans. 

The  “honest  Jew,”  unfortunately,  died 
two  years  before  this  date,  in  1812  ;  but 
the  whole  story  would  appear  to  be  either 
entirely  a  romance,  or  greatly  exaggerated. 

In  1812,  Rothschild  left  to  the  mighty 
fortunes,  of  which  his  wisdom  had  laid  the 
foundation,  ten  children — five  sons  and  five 
daughters ;  laying  upon  them,  with  his  last 
breath,  the  injunction  of  an  inviolable  union. 
This  is  one  of  the  grand  principles  to  which 
the  success  of  the  family  may  be  traced. 
The  command  was  kept  by  the  sons  with 
religious  fidelity.  The  copartnership  in 
which  they  were  left,  remained  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  ;  and  from  the  moment  of  their  father’s 
death,  every  proposal  of  moment  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  joint  discussion,  and  carried 
out  upon  an  agreed  plan,  each  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  sharing  equally  in  the  results. 

We  may  mention  another  circumstance 
which,  on  various  occasions,  must  have  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  mercantile  success  of 
the  family.  Although  their  real  union  con¬ 
tinued  indissoluble,  their  places  of  residence 
were  far  asunder,  each  member  of  the  house 
domiciling  himself  in  a  different  country. 
At  this  moment,  for  instance,  Anselm,  bom 
in  1773,  resides  at  Frankfort ;  Solomon, 
born  in  1774,  chiefly  at  Vienna;  Charles, 
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s ;  andJames, bornin  they  were  elected  to  the  royal  Pmssian 
5fih  brother,  Nathan,  privy  council  of  commerce.  In  Austria, 
in  London,  and  died  they  received,  in  181 5,  the  privilege  of  being 
The  house  was  thus  hereditary  landholders  ;  and  in  1822,  were 
read  like  a  network  ennobled  in  the  same  country  with  the  title 
it  is  no  wonder  that,  of  baron.  The  brother  established  in  London 
onsidered,  its  opera-  was  appointed  imperial  consul,  and  after- 
jr  market  should  at  wards  consul-general ;  and  in  the  same  year 
tremblingly  by  every  (1822),  the  same  honor  was  conferred  upon 
i  wealth  in  the  mean-  the  brother  resident  in  Paris.  The  latter, 
>y  those  advantages  of  the  Baron  James,  has  the  reputation  ofbe- 
e  difficulties  of  dis-  ing  the  most  able  financier  in  France;  and 
lied,  and  still  travel,  it  is  mainly  through  his  assistance  and  in- 
r  at  the  highest  speed  fluence  with  the  other  capitalists  that  rail- 
Drivate  envoys  of  com-  ways  are  now  intersecting  the  length  and 


breadth  of  the  land. 

Nathan,  the  brother  who  resided  in  Eng¬ 
land,  left  four  sons,  three  of  whom  rank 
among  the  most  distinguished  aristocracy  of 
the  British  capital ;  the  fourth,  Nathan, 
residing  in  Paris.  The  eldest,  Lionel  de 
Rothschild,  is  privileged,  as  a  British  sub¬ 
ject,  to  bear  the  title  of  an  Austrian  baron  ; 
his  brothers  being  barons  only  by  courtesy. 
The  second  has  been  recently  created  a 
baronet  of  England,  as  Sir  Anthony  de 
Rothschild  ;  and  the  third,  Baron  Meyer, 
is  now  high  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire. 
Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was  invited  by 
the  Reform  Association  to  stand  as  a  can¬ 
didate  with  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  London  in  the  present  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  was  returned  third  on  the  list. 
It  will  have  been  observed  that  a  consul¬ 
tation  wa^  held  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  this  hereditary  financier, 
before  ministers  ventured  upon  their  late 
celebrated  letter,  authorizing  the  Bank  of 
England  to  extend^its  issues. 

The  traveller  who  from  curiosity  visits 
this  street — a  true  specimen  of  the  times 
when  the  Jews  of  Frankfort,  subjected  to 
the  most  intolerable  vexations ;  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  this  infected  quarter — will  be 
induced  to  stop  before  the  neat  and  simple 
house,  and  perhaps  ask,  “  Who  is  that 
venerable  old  lady  seated  in  a  large  arm¬ 
chair  behind  the  little  shining  squares  of 
the  window  on  the  first  storey  1”  This  is 
the  reply  every  citizen  of  Frankfort  will 
make: — ‘  In  that  house  dwelt  an  Israelite 
merchant,  named  Meyer  Anselm  Roth¬ 
schild.  He  there  acquired  a  good  name,  a 
great  fortune,  and  a  numerous  offspring ; 
and  when  he  died,  the  widow  declared  she 
would  never  quit,  except  for  the  tomb,  the 
unpretending  dwelling  which  had  served  as 
a  cradle  to  that  name,  that  fortune,  and 
those  children.” 


lied  courts  of  several  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  each,  which  were  paid  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  war  to  the  French,  and  likewise  of 
the  manifold  preceding  operations  executed 
by  the  house  as  commissioners  for  different 
governments,  the  total  amount  of  which  far 
exceeded  the  foregoing.”  This,  however, 
may  already  be  considered  an  antiquated 
authority ;  for,  in  reality,  the  vast  business 
of  the  firm  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  com¬ 
menced  till  after  the  dozen  years  referred 
to  had  expired.  Since  the  year  1826,  the! 
House  of  Rothschild  has  been  the  general 
government  bankers  of  Europe  ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  compare  the  two  circles  of 
transactions,  the  former  would  seem  to 
dwindle  into  insignificance. 

In  1815,  the  brothers  were  appointed 
councillors  of  finance  to  the  then  Elector 
of  Hesse ;  and  in  1826,  by  the  present  Elec- 
tur,  privy  councillors  of  finance.  In  1818, 


GOD  PRESERVE  THE  CIUEEN 


BETTER  THAN  BEAUTY. 


BT  CHARLES  SWAIM. 

My  love  is  not  a  beauty 
To  other  eyes  than  mine ; 

Her  curls  are  not  the  fairest, 

Her  eyes  are  not  divine ; 

Nor  yet  like  rosebuds  parted, 

Her  lips  of  love  may  be ; 

But  though  she’s  not  a  beauty, 
She’s  dear  as  one  to  me. 

Her  neck  is  far  from  swan-like. 
Her  bosom  unlike  snow ; 

Nor  walks  she  like  a  deity 
This  breathing  world  below ; 

Yet  there’s  a  light  of  happiness 
Within,  which  all  may  see  ; 

And  though  she’s  not  a  beauty. 
She’s  dear  as  one  to  me. 

I  would  not  give  the  kindness. 
The  grace  that  dwells  in  Arr, 

For  all  that  Cupid’s  blindness 
In  others  might  prefer ; 

I  would  not  change  her  sweetness. 
For  pearls  of  any  sea  f 

For  better  far  than  beauty 
Is  one  kiTtd  heart  to  me. 


BY  MARTIN  F.  TUPPBR,  AUTHOR  OF  PHOVEIBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


How  glorious  is  thy  calling, 

My  happy  Fatherland, 

While  all  the  thronea  are  falling, 

In  righteousness  to  stand  f 
Amid  the  earthquake’s  heaving  thus 
To  rest  in  pastures  green — 

Then,  Grod  be  praised  who  helpeth  us, 

And — God  preserve  the  dueen ! 

How  glorious  is  thy  calling ! 

In  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
To  see  the  signs  appalling 
Of  prodigies  and  wars — 

Yet  by  iby  grand  example  still 
From  lies  the  world  to  wean, 

Then  God  be  praised  who  guards  from  ill. 
And — God  preserve  the  Glueen  ! 

Within  thy  sacred  border, 

Amid  the  sounding  seas, 

Religion,  Right,  and  Order 
Securely  dwell  at  ease ; 

And  if  we  lift  this  beacon  bright 
Among  the  nations  seen. 

We  bless  the  Lord  who  loves  the  right, 
And — God  preserve  the  Clueen ! 

Fair  pastures  and  still  waters 
Are  ours  withal  to  bless 
The  thronging  sons  and  daughters 
Of  exile  and  distress ; 

For  who  so  free  as  English  hearts 
Are,  shall  be,  and  have  been  ? 

Then,  God  be  thanked  on  our  parts, 

And — God  preserve  the  Clueen  !' 

Though  strife,  and  fear,  and  madness 
Are  raging  all  around. 

There  still  is  peace  and  gladness 
On  Britain’s  holy  ground. 

But  not  to  us  the  praise — not  us-*— 

Our  glory  is  to  lean 
On  him  whogiveth  freely  thus, 

And — God  preserve  the  Clueen  “I 

O,  nation  greatly  favored ! 

If  ever  thou  would’st  bring 
A  sacrifice  well  savored 
Of  praise  to  God,  the  King; 

Now,  now,  let  all  thy  children  raise, 

In  faith  and  love  serene. 

The  loyal,  patriot  hymn  of  praise. 

Of— God  inreserve  the  Clueen ! 


THE  SECRET. 


“  A  secret  is  a  latent  thing. 

Hid  in  the  wreathes  of  an  ocean-shell 
Which  neither  peasant,  seer,  nor  king. 
Are  able,  in  their  might  to  tell. 

A  brilliant  gem  that  trembles  far 
Within  the  caverns  of  the  deep : 

A  radiant,  yet  mysterious  star, 

And  which  too  few  are  apt  to  keep. 

A  secret  is  a  maiden’s  vow. 

Made  when  no  listening  ear  is  nigh ; 
Bright  as  a  gem  on  virgin  brow ; 

Pure  as  the  lustre  of  her  eye. 

A  little  trembling,  fluttering  thing. 

That  lies  conceal’d  in  virtue’s  breast. 
And  often  spreads  its  weary  wing. 
Impatient  to  be  all  expressed. 

A  secret  is  a  modest  thing. 

Which  all  apparent  show  doth  shun ; 
Deep  in  the  soul  it  h?s  its  spring. 

And  dies  if  known  to  more  than  one. 
A  sigh  may  prove  its  dwelling  near; 

A  look  may  charm  it  from  the  heart ; 
It  may  illume  a  falling  tear ; 

But  these  do  not  the  theme  impart.” 
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POETRY. 


[June,  1848 


I  AM  IN  THE  WORLD  ALONE. 

Little  child ! — I  once  was  fondled  as  tenderly  as  you  ! 

My  silken  ringlets  tended,  and  mine  eyes  called 
lovely  blue; 

And  sweet  old  songs  were  chanted  at  eve  beside  my 
bed, 

Where  angel  guardians  hovering  their  blessed  influ¬ 
ence  shed. 

I  heard  the  sheep-bell  tinkle  around  the  lonely 
shelling. 

As  the  solemn  shades  of  night  o’er  heather  hills  were 
stealing: 

The  music  of  the  waterfall,  in  drowsy  murmurs 
flowing, 

Lulled  me  in  half-waking  dreams — ^bright  fantasies 
bestowing. 

My  nursing  ones  to  heaven  are  gone — 

“  And  I  am  in  the  world  alone.” 

Fair  girl ! — I  had  companions,  and  playmates  kind 
and  good, 

And  on  the  mossy  knolls  we  played,  where  ivied 
ruins  stood ; 

The  mountain  ash  adorned  us  oft,  with  coral  berries 
rare. 

While  clear  rejoicing  streams  we  sought,  to  make 
our  tiring  there ; 

And  on  the  turret’s  mouldering  edge,  as  dames  of 
high  degree, 

We  sat  enthroned  in  mimic  state  of  bygone  chiv- 
airy; 

Or  at  the  mystic  twilight  hour,  within  those  arches 

gray, 

We  told  each  other  wild  sad  tales  of  times  long  past 
away.  I 

My  early  playmates  all  are  ffown — 

“  And  I  am  in  the  world  alone.” 

Gentle  woman ! — I  was  deemed  as  beautiful  as  you ; 

My  silken  ringlets  fondled,  and  mine  eyes  called 
love’s  own  blue; 

And  then  my  step  was  bounding,  and  my  laugh  was 
full  of  mirth, 

Ah  !  I  never  thought  of  Heaven,  for  my  treasure  was 
on  earth: 

But  now  my  cheek  is  sunken,  and  mine  eyes  have 
lost  their  light — 

The  sunny  hours  have  faded  in  a  long  and  rayless 
night ; 

Not  rayless — no ! — for  angels  still  their  blessed 
influence  shed. 

And  still  the  dreams  of  peace  and  love  revisit  oft  my 
bed 

Of  earthly  treasures  I  have  none — 

“  And  I  am  in  the  world  alone.” 

C.A.  M.W. 


THE  SOUL’S  PLANET. 

BY  THOMAS  WADE. 

Ol^  Planet  ever  tranquil,  ever  fair  1 
Engirded  by  the  star-clouds  of  my  thought, 

Still  art  thou  shining  in  my  being’s  air. 

Altho’  clear’st  stranger’s  eyes  l^hold  thee  not, 
Thou  cam'st,  a  light  upon  my  night  of  niind ; 

Showing  me  lovely  things  unseen  till  then. 

And  have  Life’s  common  spell  to  all-unbind 
And  move  enfranchised  from  the  chains  of  men. 
Wild  lightning-lights  and  beams  of  earthly  fire 
Too  oft  have  flamed  between  my  dreams  and  thee 
But  still-recurring  hopes  to  thee  aspire; 

And  in  all  tranquil  hours  thou  gladden’st  me 
With  rays  of  solace,  and  a  soul-seen  light ; 
Without  which  sun  and  day  are  cloud  and  night. 


MY  CHILDHOOD’S  TUNE. 

BY  FRANCKS  BROWN. 

And  hast  thou  found  my  soul  again. 

Though  many  a  shadowy  year  hath  past 
Across  its  chequered  path  since  when 
I  heard  thy  low  notes  last  1 

They  come  with  the  old  pleasant  sound. 

Long  silent,  but  remembered  soon — 

With  all  the  fresh  green  memories  wound 
About  my  childhood’s  tune ! 

I  left  thee  far  among  the  flowers 
My  hand  shall  seek  as  wealth  no  more — 

The  lost  light  of  those  morning  hours 
No  sunrise  can  restore. 

And  life  hath  many  an  early  cloud 
That  darkens  as  it  nears  the  noon — 

But  all  their  broken  rainbows  crowd 
Back  with  my  childhood’s  tune ! 

Thou  hast  the  whisper  of  young  leaves 
That  told  my  heart  of  spring  begun, 

The  bird’s  song  by  our  hamlet  eaves 
Poured  to  the  setting  sun — 

And  voices  heard,  how  long  ago. 

By  winter’s  hearth  or  autumn’s  moon  ! — 
They  have  grown  old  and  altered  now— 

All  but  my  childhood’s  tune ! 

At  our  last  meeting,  Time  had  much 
To  teach,  and  I  to  learn ;  for  then 
Mine  was  a  trusting  wisdom — .such 
As  will  not  come  again. 

I  had  not  seen  life’s  harvest  fade 
Before  me  in  the  days  of  June ; 

But  thou — how  hath  the  spring-time  stayed 
With  thqp,  my  childhood’s  tune ! 

I  had  not  learned  that  love,  which  seemed 
So  priceless,  might  be  poor  and  cold: 

Nor  found  whom  once  I  angels  deemed 
Of  coarse  and  common  mould. 

I  knew  not  that  the  world’s  hard  gold 
Could  far  outweigh  the  heart’s  best  boon ; 
And  yet  thou  speakest  as  of  old — 

My  childhood’s  pleasant  tune ! 

■  I  greet  thee  as  the  dove  that  crossed 

My  path  among  Time’s  breaking  waves, 
With  olive  leaves  of  memory  lost. 

Or  shed,  perchance,  on  graves. 

The  tree  hath  grown  up  wild  and  rank. 

With  blighted  boughs  that  time  may  prune — 
But  blessed  were  the  dews  it  drank 
From  thee — my  childhood’s  tune ! 

Where  rose  the  stranger  city’s  hum,^ 

By  many  a  princely  mart  and  dome. 

Thou  comest— even  as  voices  come 
To  hearts  that  have  no  home. 

A  simple  strain  to  other  ears. 

And  lost  amid  the  tumult  soon ; 

But  dreams  of  love,  and  truth,  and  tears, 
Came  with  my  childhood’s  tune  ! 


Teaching  History. — “  While  in  the  country,”  was  mistaken,  and  that  his  admiration  of  the  so 
says  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  “  on  a  visit  for  some  highW-iauded  courage  of  Alexander  was  genuine, 
days  at  the  house  of  a  lady  who  devoted  herself  to  and  tar  exceeded  that  of  any  one  else.  But  in  what 
the'education  of  her  children,  I  happened  one  morn-  do  you  think  he  conceived  the  courage  to  consist? 
ing  to  be  present  when  the  tutor  was  giving  a  lesson  Simply  in  the  fact  ot  his  having  swallowed  a  nause- 
in  history  to  her  eldest  son.  My  attention  was  par-  ous  draught  atone  gulp,  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
licularly  attracted  at  the  moment  that  he  was  relat-  tation,  or  a  single  wry  face !  The  poor  boy,  who, 
ing  to  him  the  anecdote  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  to  his  infinite  pain  and  grief,  had  been  made  to  take 
and  his  physician  Philip.  He  told  of  Alexander  be-  medicine  about  a  fortnight  before,  had  the  taste  of  it 
ing  sick,  and  receiving  a  letter  warning  him  that  it  still  in  his  mouth,  and  the  only  poison  of  which  he 
was  the  intention  of  Philip  to  administer  poison  in  had  any  idea  was  a  dose  of  senna.  However,  it 
the  guise  of  medicine.  The  really  honest,  faithful  must  be  owned  that  the  firmness  of  the  hero  had 
physician  approaches  the  monarch’s  couch  with  the  made  a  ^eat  impression  upon  his  young  mind,  and 
healing  draught.  Alexander  puts  the  warning  into  he  had  inwardly  resolved  that  the  next  time  he  had 
his  hands,  and  even  while  Pnilip  reads,  the  king  to  take  medicine,  he,  too,  would  be  an  Alexander, 
drains  the  cup.  When  the  tutor  had  ended  his  re-  Without  entering  into  any  explanation,  which  might 
cital,  he  launched  forth  into  warm  eulogiums  of  the  have  served  lather  to  darken  than  enlighten  ms 
courage  and  intrepidity  of  Alexander.  Though  not  mind,  I  confirmed  him  in  his  laudable  resolutions; 
at  all  pleased  witn  his  remarks,  while  sharing  his  and  I  returned  to  the  house,  laughing  internally  at 
enthusiasm,  on  different  grounds,  1  yet  avoided  mak-  the  wisdom  of  parents  and  tutors,  who  flatter  them¬ 
ing  any  objection  likely  to  depreciate  him  in  the  esti-  selves  that  they  have  been  teaching  children  history, 
mation  of  his  pupil.  At  dinner,  the  boy  did  not  fail  It  may  be  that  some  of  my  readers,  not  satisfied  with 
to  chatter  away,  his  parents,  as  is  usual  with  parents  the  ‘  Save  your  breath,  Jean-Jacques,’  are  now  ask- 
in  France,  allowing  him  to  engross  nearly  the  whole  ing  what  it  is,  then,  that  I  find  to  admire  so  much  in 
conversation.  With  the  liveliness  natural  to  his  this  action  of  Alexander?  Unhappy  dolts !  if  you 
a^,  and  encouraged  by  the  certainty  that  he  was  most  needs  be  told,  how  can  you  understand  when 
giving  his  auditors  pleasure,  he  uttered  a  thousand  told  ?  I  admire  Alexander’s  faith  in  the  existence 
absui^ities,  not  unmixed,  however,  with  some  happy  of  human  virtue,  a  faith  upon  which  he  staked  his 
traits  of  artlessness  and  good  sense.  At  length  he  v’ery  life.  Was  there  ever  a  more  noble  profession 
came  upon  the  .story  of  Philip,  and  told  it  admirably,  of  this  faith — a  more  sublime  instance  of  generous. 
The  usual  tribute  of  applause  required  by  the  mo-  implicit  trust  in  another,  than  this  potion  drained 
Iher’s  vanity  having  been  paid,  some  discussion  arose  at  one  draught, 
upon  what  had  just  been  narrated.  The  majority 

blamed  the  rash  imprudence  of  Alexander,  while  Art-Union  op  London. — The  usual  annual  meet- 
some,  like  the  tutor,  were  loud  in  Uieir  praises  of  his  ing  of  this  institution  was  held  yesterday  in  Druiy'- 
firmness  and  courage ;  but  amid  the  aiflerent  opi-  Lane  Theatre,  and  the  proceedings  were  conduct^ 
nions,  I  soon  perceived  that  not  one  single  person  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
present  had  apprehended  in  what  consist^  the  real  Mr.  Godwin  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  the 
nobleness  of  the  action.  ‘  For  my  paTi,’  said  I,  ‘  it  total  sum  subscribed  during  the  year  was  12,8571., 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  be  the  least  courage  in  the  being  nearly  6,000f  less  than  the  amount  last  year, 
action,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  piece  of  This  great  diminution  is  attributed  partly  to  the 
madness.*  Every  one  exclaimed  at  this ;  and  I  was  commercial  distress  and  the  exciting  events  of  the 
about  to  answer  rather  warmly,  when  a  lady  seated  period,  but  principally  to  the  interferenee  of  the 
beside  me,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  bent  towards  Board  of  Trade,  under  a  clause  of  the  Royal  Char- 
me  and  whispered,  ‘  Save  your  breath,  Jean-Jacques;  ter,^  which  they  were  incorporated  in  1846. 
they  would  not  understand  you.’  I  looked  at  her  for  278  works  of  Art  were  selected  by  the  prizeholders 
a^  moment,  then  convinced  she  was  right,  I  remained  of  last  year  and  were  exhibited  in  the  Suflfolk-street 
silent.  After  dinner,  suspecting,  from  several  slight  Gallery  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Society  of 
indications,  that  my  young  professor  had  not  taken  British  Artists.  The  collection  was  open  for  a 
in  a  single  idea  from  the  anecdote  he  had  told  so  month — a  part  of  the  time  during  the  evening — 
well,  1  invited  him  to  accompany  me  in  a  walk  in !  and  was' visited  by  an  immense  number  of  persons, 
the  park ;  and  there,  availing  myself  of  the  opportu- 1  The  engraving  for  the  current  year,  “  The  priso- 
nity  to  question  him  at  my  ease,  I  discovered  that  1 '  ner  of  Gisors,”  by  Mr.  F.  Bacon,  after  Wehnert,  is 
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MISCELLANIES. 


[June, 


at  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  Very  consi.lcrable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  preparation  ot  the  illustrated  edition  of  L' Al¬ 
legro  and  ll  Penseroso,  also  due  to  the  subscribeis  ot 
this  year,  which  promises  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  I 
production.  “  Sabrini,”  engraved  by  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
after  Mr.  Fro.st,  A.  R.  A.,  is  nearly  completed.  It  is 
proposed  to  appropriate  this  plate  to  subscribers  for 
the  next  year,  who  will  also  receive  a  .series  of  etch¬ 
ings  or  wood  engravings,  not  yet  decided  on.  Mr. 
W.  Finden  is  proceeding  with  “Tlie  Crucifixion,” 
after  Hilton. 

For  some  ensuing  year  the  council  have  com¬ 
missioned  the  execution  of  several  plates  on  steel, 
as  an  experiment  to  test  the  advantage  or  otherwise 
of  such  a  course,  instead  of  electrcAyping  one  cop¬ 
per-plate — the  particular  print  to  which  each  sub¬ 
scriber  will  be  entitled  to  be  decided  by  loL  The 
following  pictures  are  already  in  hand ; — 

“  The  burial  of  Harold,”  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Pickers- 
gill,  A.  R.  A. ;  “  Richard  C®ur  de  Lion  pardoning 
the  archer,”  &c.,  by  Mr.  John  Cross;  and  “The 
Irish  Piper,”  by  Mr.  F.  Goodall. 

After  detailing  the  steps  adopted  by  the  council  for 
the  encouragement  of  lithography  and  mezzotint  en¬ 
graving,  and  stating  that  the  statuette.s,  casts,  and 
teonzes  allotted  last  year  are  being  nearly  all  distri¬ 
buted,  the  report  proceeds  to  state  that — 

“  For  the  current  year  it  is  proposed  to  produce  in 
bronze  a  bust  of  Her  Majesty,  tlueen  Victoria,  in 
commemoration  of  the  grant  of  the  charter.  The 
opinion  ot  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  being 
taken,  the  bust  by  Chantrey,  deposited  in  Windsor 
Castle,  was  adojHed  as  the  best,  and  a  cast  having 
been  obtained  lor  the  society,  with  her  Majesty’s 
gracious  permission,  it  was  reduced,  and  Mtill  be 
executed  in  bronze  tbrlhwith.” 

The  cast  iron  figures  of  Thalia,  and  the  Wren  and 
Flaxman  medals  already  awarded  to  prizeholders, 
have  hitherto  been  delayed  in  their  completion  by 
circumstances  over  which  the  council  appear  to  have 
bad  no  control. 

The  reserved  fund  now  amounts  to 2,867/.;  6,090/. 
have  been  set  apart  for  the  purchase  ot  pictures, 
busts,  and  statuettes ;  and  3,899/.  to  defray  the  cost 
of  engravings  for  the  year. 

The  sum  of  5,835/.,  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art  by  the  prizeholders  themselves,  will  be 
thus  allotted : — 


15  works  of. . 

..£  10 

8 works  of.. 

..  £60 

21  . 

..  15 

6  ....  .. 

..  70 

18  ....  .. 

..  20 

6  ....  .. 

..  80 

18  . 

..  25 

4  . 

..  100 

14  . 

..  30 

2  . 

..  150 

14  . 

..  40 

1  . 

..  200 

10  . 

..  50 

1  . 

..  300 

To  these  are 

to  be  added — 30  bronzes 

of  “  The 

CLueen ;”  50  statuettes  of  “  The  Dancing  Girl ;” 
30  medals  commemorative  of  Hogarth;  and  300 
lithographs  of  St.  Cecilia;”  making  in  the  whole 
554  works  of  art” 

Hood  on  Geology. — The  following  lively  scrap 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  and  is 
published  by  Dr.  Mantell,  in  his  new  work  on  Ge¬ 
ology,  which  he  calls  by  this  singular  title.  The 
Medahof  Creation.  It  professes  to  be  anticipatory 
of  the  hundredth  edition  of  the  book ;  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  Doctor’s  good  humor,  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
serve  it  to  figure  in  that  problematic  place.  It  is 
entitled:  “  A  Gbolooical  Excursion  to  Tilqate 
Forest,  A.  D.  2000.”  “  Time  has  been  called  the 
test  of  truth,  and  some  old  verities  have  made  him 


testy  enough.  Scores  of  ancient  authorities  has  he 
exploded  like  Rupert’s  drops,  by  a  blow  upon  their 
tails;  but  at  the  same  time  he  has  bleached  many 
black  looking  stories  into  white  ones,  and  turned 
some  tremendous  bouncers  into  what  the  French 
call  accomplished  facts.  Look  at  the  Megatherium 
or  Mastodon,  which  a  century  ago  even  credulity 
would  have  scouted,  and  now  we  have  Mantell- 
pieces  of  their  bones  !  The  headstrong  fiction  which 
Mrs.  Malaprop  treated  as  a  mere  allegory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  is  now  the  Iguanodonl  To  ven¬ 
ture  a  prophecy,  there  are  more  of  such  prodigies  to 
come  true.  Suppose  it  a  fine  morning.  Anno  Do¬ 
mini  2000;  and  the  royal  geologists,  vdth  Von 
Hammer  at  their  head — pioneers,  excavators,  bor¬ 
ers,  trappists,  grey-wackers,  carbonari,  field-spar- 
rers,  and  what  not,  are  marching  to  have  a  grand 
field-day  in  Tilgale  Forest  A  good  cover  has  been 
marked  out  for  a  find.  Well!  to  work  th«y  go; 
hammer  and  tongs,  mallets  and  threemen  beetles, 
banging,  splitting,  digging,  shovelling;  sighing  like 
paviors,  blasting  like  minors,  puffing  like  a  smith’s 
bellows— hot  as  his  forge — dusty  as  millers — muddy 
as  eels — what  with  sandstone  and  grindstone,  and 
pudding-stone,  blue  clay  and  brown,  marl  and  bog- 
earth — now  a  tom-tit — now  a  marble  gooseberry- 
bush — now  a  hap’orth  of  Barcelona  nuts,  geolo¬ 
gized  into  two-pen’orth  of  marbles — now  a  couple  of 
Kentish  cherries,  all  stone,  turned  into  Scotch  peb¬ 
bles — and  now  a  fossil  red-herring  with  a  hard  row 
ot  flint.  But  these  are  geological  bagatelles !  We 
want  the  organic  remains  ol  one  ol  Og’s  bulls,  or 
Gog’s  hogs — that  is,  the  Meutodon,  or  Magog’s  pet 
lizard,  that’s  the  Ignanodon— or  Polyphemus’s  ele¬ 
phant,  that’s  the  M  galherium.  So  in  they  go  again, 
with  a  crash  like  Thor’s  Scandinavian  hammer, 
and  a  touch  of  the  earthquake,  and  lo !  another  and 
greater  Amypar/lo exhume !  Huzza!  shouts Field- 
sparrer,  who  will  spar  with  anyone  and  give  him  a 
stone.  Hold  on,  ciies  one — let  go,  shouts  another — 
here  he  comes,  says  a  third — no,  he  don’t,  says  a 
fourth.  Where’s  his  head  1 — where’s  his  mouth '1 
where’s  his  caudal  1  What  fatiguing  work  it  is  only 
to  look  at  hink,  he’s  so  pnxJigious!  There,  there 
now,  ea.sy  does  it !  Just  hoist  a  bit — a  little,  a  little 
more.  Pray,  pray,  pray  take  care  of  his  lumbar 
processes,  they  are  very  friable.  ‘  Never  you  fear, 
zur — if  he  be  friable,  I’ll  eat  un.’  Bravo!  there’s 
his  cranium — is  that  brain,  I  wonder,  or  mud ! — no, 
’lis  conglomerate.  Now  for  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
Stop — somebody  holds  his  jaw.  That’s  your  sort ! 
there’s  his  scapula.  Now  then,  dig  boys,  dig,  dig 
into  his  ribs.  Work  away,  lads — you  shall  have 
oceans  of  strong  beer,  and  mountains  of  bread  and 
cheese,  when  you  get  him  out.  We  can’t  be  above 
a  hundred  yards  from  his  tail  I  Huzza !  there’s  his 
femur!  1  wish  1  could  shout  from  here  to  London. 
There’s  his  tarsus!  Wot k  away,  my  good  fellows — 
never  give  up;  we  shall  all  go  down  to  posterity. 
It’s  the  first — the  first— the  first  nobody  knows  what 
— that’s  been  discovered  in  the  world.  Here,  lend 
me  a  spade,  and  I’ll  help.  So,  I’ll  tell  you  what, 
loe^re  all  Columbuses,  every  man  Jack  of  us !  but  I 
can’t  dig — it  breaks  my  back.  Nevermind;  there 
he  is — and  his  tail  with  a  broad  arrow  at  the  end ! 
It’s  a  Hxflcesaurus !  but  no — that  scapula’s  a  wing— 
by  St.  George,  it’s  a  flying  dragon.  Huzza  1  shouts 
Boniface,  the  landlord  ot  the  village  Inn,  that  has 
the  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  as  his  sign.  Huzza ! 
echoes  every  Knight  of  he  Garter.  Huzza  !  cries 
each  schoolboy  who  has  read  the  Seven  Champions. 
Huzza !  huzza !  roars  the  illustrator  of  Schiller’s 
Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen.  Huzza,  huzza,  huzza ! 
chorus  the  descendants  of  Moor  of  Moor  Hall !  The 
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legends  are  all  true,  then  !  Not  a  bit  of  it  1  cries  a  Even  Fielding,  had  turned  from  his  Jonathan  Wild 
stony-hearted  Professor  of  fossil  osteology — Loolt  at  the  Greats  to  his  Jacobite  Journal^  TYue  Patriot^  and 
the  teeth,  they’re  aU  molar  /  he’s  a  Mylodon !  That  Champion ;  and,  from  liis  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia, 
creature  ate  neither  sheep,  nor  oxen,  nor  children,  i  sought  refuge  in  his  Covent  Garden  Journal.  We 
nor  tender  virgins,  not  hoary  pilgrims,  nor  even  j  have  the  names  of  fifty-five  papers  of  the  date  of  a 
geese  and  turkeys—he  lived  on— What  1  what  “I  few  years  before  this,  regularly  published  every 
whatl  they  all  exclaim— Why,  on  raw  potatoes  and  I  week.  A  more  important  literary  venture,  in  the 
undressed  salads  to  be  sure  !”  nature  of  a  review,  and  with  a  title  expressive  of 

the  fate  of  letters,  the  Grub  Street  Journal,  had  been 
Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. — Sev6n  brought  to  a  close  in  1737.  Six  years  earlier  than 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  additions  have  been  made  to !  that,  for  a  longer  life,  Cave  issued  the  first  number 
the  MS.  collection  at  this  institution  since  the  last!  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Griffiths,  aided  by 
report ;  including  the  volume  of  miniature  drawings  [  Ralph,  Kippis,  Langhorne,  Grainger,  and  others, 
by  Giulio  Clovio,  representing  the  victories  of  ( followed  with  the  earliest  regular  Revuw  which 
Charles  V.  of  Germany;  a  collection  of  two  hun-  j  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  and  in  1749  began, 
dredand  forty-one  MSS.  in  Persian  and  Hindustani, !  on  Whig  principles,  that  publication  of  the  Monthly 
presented  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Major  W.  Yule ;  1  which  lasted  till  our  own  day.  Seven  years  later, 
four  volumes  of  ethnographical  and  topographical ,  the  Tories  opposed  it  with  the  Cn7ic<z/;  which,  with 
drawings  made  by  Mr.  Goodall,  the  artist  who  ac- 1  slight  alteration  of  title,  existed  to  a  very  recent 
companied  Sir  R.  Schomburgh  in  his  expedition  to  date,  more  strongly  tainted  with  High  Church 
Guiana  in  1835  .39;  a  large  and  important  collec-  advocacy  and  quasi  Popish  principles,  than  when 
lion  of  ancient  Svriac  MSS.  obtained  from  the  the  first  number,  sent  forth  under  the  editorship  of 
monastery  of  St.  ’Mary  Deifara,  in  the  desert  of  j  Smollett  in  1756,  was  on  those  very  grounds  assail- 
Scete,  forming  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hun-  ed.  In  the  May  of  that  year  of  Goldsmith’s  life  to 
dred  and  fifty  volumes— amongst  these  are  many  which  I  have  now  arrived,  another  review,  the 
fragments  of  palimpsest  MSS.,  the  most  remarkable  Universal,  began  a  short  existence  of  three  years; 
of  which  is  a  small  quarto  volume  containing,  by  its  principal  contributor  being  Samuel  Johnson,  at 
the  first  hands,  nearly  the  whole  of  St.  Luke’s  ver-  this  time  wholly  devoted  to  it. — Foster's  Goldsmith. 
sion  of  the  Gospel  in  Greek,  and  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  lines  of  the  “  Iliad”  of  Homer,  written  in  a  The  Modesty  op  Goldsmith.— Colonel  O’Moore, 
fine,  square,  ancial  letter,  apparently  not  later  than  of  Cloghan  Castle  in  Ireland,  told  me  an  amusing 
the  16th  century;  three  finely  illuminated  “  Books  instance  of  the  mingled  vanity  and  simplicity  of 
01  Hours,”  executed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Flan- 1  Goldsmith,  which  (though  perhaps  colored  a  little, 
ders ;  a  volume  of  Persian  poems  by  different  au- 1  as  anecdotes  too  often  are)  is  characteristic  at  least 
thors,  superior,  it  is  thought,  for  delicacy  of  orna- 1  of  the  opinion  which  his  best  friends  entertained 
ment  and  calligraphy  to  any  in  the  Musdum  ;  a  i  of  Goldsmith.  One  afternoon,  as  Colonel  O’Moore 
small  but  valuable  collection  of  liturgical  MSS.  on  !  and  Mr.  Burke  were  going  to  dine  with  Sir  Joshua 
vellum,  containing  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  ser- [  Reynolds,  they  observed  Goldsmith  (also  on  the 
vices  in  Italy,  France,  and  England  from  the  ele-  way  to  Sir  Joshua’s)  standing  near  a  crowd  of  peo- 
venth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  including  a  “  Book !  pie,  who  were  staring  and  shouting  at  some  foreign 
of  Hours,”  which  contains  the  autographs  of  Henry  i  women  in  the  windows  of  one  of  the  houses  in 
VII.,  Elizabeth  of  York,  his  consort,  Henry  Vlll.,  j  Leicester  Square.  ”  Observe  Goldsmith,”  said  Mr. 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  the  Princess  Mary; 'Burke  to  O’Moore,  “  and  mark  what  passes  between 
several  valuable  liturgical  and  theological  MSS.  on  I  him  and  me  by  and  by  at  Sir  Joshua’s.”  They 
vellum,  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries ;  I  passed  on,  and  arrived  before  Goldsmith,  who  came 
a  selection  from  the  Rezzi  collection  of  MSS.  for- i  soon  after,  and  Mr.  Burke  affected  to  receive  him 
merly  at  Rome ;  a  fine  ropy  of  the  “  Roman  |  very  coolly.  This  seemed  to  vex  poor  Goldsmith, 
d’Athdnes,”  by  Alexander  de  Burday,  written  in  1330,  j  who  begged  Mr.  Burke  would  tell  him  how  he  1  ad 
on  vellum  ;  many  classical  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth!  had  the  misfortune  to  ofilend  him.  Burke  appeared 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  comprising  Cassar,  Horatius,  I  very  reluctant  to  speak,  but  after  a  good  ueal  of 
Sallustiu-s,  Cicero,  Aulus  Gellius,  Plinius  Junior, !  pressing,  said  ”  that  he  was  really  ashamed  to  keep 
and  others;  also  a  copy  of  the  “  Latin  Chronicle  of:  up  an  intimacy  with  one  who  could  be  guilty  of 
Eusebius,”  Jerome  and  Prosser,  of  the  ninth  cen-  such  monstrous  indiscretions  as  Goldsmith  had  just 
tury,  and  a  valuable  “  Latin  Psalter”  of  the  thir-  exhibited  in  the  square.”  Goldsmith,  with  great 
teenth  century ;  a  selection  from  the  MSS.  of  the  earnestness,  protested  he  was  unconscious  of  what 
Count  ^nuzzi,  of  Bologna,  in  eleven  volumes,  was  meant.  “Why^”  said  Burke,  “did  you  not 
illu^rativeof  the  history  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  exclaim,  as  you  were  Rooking  up  at  those  women, 
during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  part  of  the  what  stupid  beasts  the  browd  must  be  for  staring 
eighteenth,  centuries,  especially  in  regard  to  the  with  such  admiration  at  those  painted  Jezebels, 
war  of  succession,  which  alone  fills  thirty  volumes :  while  a  man  of  your  talents  passed  by  unnoticed !” 
the  original  diplomatic  and  private  correspondence  Goldsmith  was  horror-struck,  and  said,  “  Surely, 
and  papers  of  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  i  surely,  my  dear  friend,  1  did  not  say  so  7”  “  Nay,” 
and  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  from  1677  to  repli«^  Burke,  •*  if  you  had  not  said  so,  how  should 
1696,  from  which  the  two  quarto  volumes  were  com-  1  havo  known  it  ?  ”  “  That’s  true,”  answered  Gold- 
piled  by  Mr.  Singer. — Alheneeum.  smith,  with  great  humility  :  “  I  am  very  sorry — it 

was  very  foolish.  I  do  recollect  that  something  of 
PuBLisHiNo,  A  CENTURY  AGO. — Periodicals  were  the  kind  passed  through  my  mind,  but  1  did  not 
the  fashion  of  the  day ;  they  were  the  means  of  think  I  had  uttered  it.” — Croker's  Boswell. 
those  rapid  returns,  of  that  perpetual  interchange  of 

bargain  and  sale,  so  fondly  cared  for  by  the  present  The  Danish  Navy. — The  following  is  given  a? 
arbiters  of  literature ;  and  were  now  universally  the  the  list  of  the  Danish  men-of-war  now  in  active  s<  .- 
lavonte  channel  of  literary  speculation.  Scarcely  j  vice : — The  Galathea,  20  guns;  the  Najaden,  20; 
a  week  passed  in  which  a  new  magazine  or  paper  the  Flora,  20;  the  St.  Thomas,  25;  the  Mercurius, 
did  not  start  into  life,  to  die  or  live  as  might  be.  1 25 ;  the  St.  Croix,  25 ;  the  Gefion,  46 ;  the  Thetis, 
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46;  the  Delphinen  schooner;  the  Pilen  schooner;! 
the  Neptune  cutter ;  the  Hecla,  steamer,  200  horse  I 
power,  armed;  the  Skirner  steamer,  120  horse! 
power,  armed ;  the  jEgir  steamer,  80  horse  power,  | 
armed ;  besides  a  flotilla  gun  boats,  armed  with 
two  guns,  60  and  40  pounders  each.  The  Danish 
Government  has  besides — G  line-of-battle  ships  of 
54  to  90  guns,  15  frigates,  5  schooners,  2  steamers, 
and  85  large  and  small  guu-boats,  which  can  be  put 
into  active  service  from  fourteen  days  to  three 
weeks.  25,000  mariners  in  all,  in  time  of  war, 
stand  at  the  Government  service. 

Knowledge  is  Power. — In  the  course  of  thepaci- 
hcation  conference  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  with  the 
Kaffirs  at  King  William’s  Town,  a  voltaic  battery 
was  fired  on  the  opposite  slope  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  Here  a  waggon  had  been  placed  at 
300  yards’  distance  from  the  battery,  communicat¬ 
ing  in  the  u.sual  manner  by  means  of  wires.  The 
object  of  his  Excellency  was  to  convey  to  the  Kaf¬ 
fir  mind  an  idea  of  sudden  and  irresistible  power. 
Accordingly,  on  a  given  signal  from  him — the 
waving  of  a  small  flag — the  discharge  instantly 
took  place.  The  explosion  shattered  the  carriage  cif 
the  wagon, — canting  up  the  body  of  the  vehicle, 
so  that  it  remained  fixed  by  one  end  on  the  ground, 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  action  was  so  sud¬ 
den  as  scarcely  to  afford  'time  to  his  Excellency  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Kaffirs  to  the  experiment 
— but  in  those  who  were  looking  towards  the  spot 
and  saw  the  power  exercised  on  a  distant  object  the 
surprise '  manifested  Was  amusing.  “  There,”  ex¬ 
claimed  his  Excellency,  “  is  a  lesson  to  you  not  to 
meddle  with  wa^ns; — as  you  now  see  the  power 
I  possess,  shoula  you  do  so,  to  punish  you.”— 
African  Advertiser. 

Shakspeare’s  Removal  to  London. — Rowe  says 
that  Shakspeare  removed  to  London,  leaving  his 
business  and  family  in  Warwickshire;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  no  contemporary  evidence  has  been 
reduced  to  show  that  his  family  ever  resided  with 
im  in  the  metropolis.  His  daughter,  Susannah, 
was  born  at  Stratford,  in  May,  15^;  and  Hamnet 
and  Judith,  twin  children,  were  born  in  the  same 
town  early  in  1585,  the  son  dying  at  Stratford,  in 
August,  1596.  It  seems  evident  that  the  poet  was 
always  intimately  associated  with  his  native  town, 
and  never  made  a  removal  from  it  of  a  permanent 
character.  The  probability  may  be  in  favor  of  his 
never  having  relinquished  what  establishment  he 
may  have  po.ssessed  at  Stratford ;  and,  if  so,  his 
association  with  the  drama  may  have  commenced  al¬ 
most  as  early  as  the  date  ot  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Hathaway.  This  is  a  point  which  will  probably 
never  be  correctly  ascertained ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  depredation  committed 
on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  its  consequences,  were 
the  only  reasons  for  his  entering  on  a  new  profession. 
I  have  proved,  on  undeniable  evidence,  that  in 
March  (29th  Elizabeth),  1587,  Shakspeare’s  father 
was  in  prison ;  for  on  the  29lh  day  of  that  month  he 
produced  a  writ  of  habeas  corpiis  in  the  Stratlbrd 
Court  of  Record.  Previously  to  this  period,  we 
discover  him  in  transactions  which  leave  no  room 
for  doubting  that  he  was  in  difl[iculties,  or  at  least  in 
circumstances  that  placed  him  in  a  delicate  legal 
position.  Join  to  this  the  certainty  that  these  matters 
would  affect  his  son,  with  the  traditions  relating  to 
the  latter,  and  reason  will  be  found  quite  sufficient 
for  Shakspeare’s  important  step  of  joining  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  players. — HaUiweWs  Life  of  Sh^speare. 


Cholera  and  Influenza. — Few  records  of  hu¬ 
man  power  are  more  striking  than  that  presented 
in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanatory 
Commissioners.  They  may  be  said  to  show  that 
they  have  those  terrible  visitants  Cholera  and  Influ¬ 
enza  within  their  grasp,  and  to  have  rendered  both 
amenable  to  authority.  The  medical  reader  will 
reler  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to 
the  original  documents  which  they  quote:  it  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  scientific  precision, 
and  we  shall  only  endeavor  to  explain,  in  popular 
fashion,  the  kind  of  results  that  the  Commissioners 
have  attained,  and  what  remains  to  be  done.  With 
an  industry  minute  and  comprehensive,  they  have 
collated  evidence  from  all  quarters,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home;  and  the  results  are  most  important. 
The  intimate  nature  of  the  two  diseases,  like  that 
of  all  others,  will  probably  be  for  ever  hidden  from 
our  perception  ;  but  the  Commissioners  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  nature  of  the  conditions  which  must  be 
combined  in  order  to  the  development  of  the  mala¬ 
dies,  and  the  still  more  important  fact  that  some  of 
those  conditions  are  within  human  control ;  so  that 
if  requisite  authority  be  granted,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  in  this  country  to  forbid  that  combination  ol 
causes,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  existence  of  either 
of  the  formidable  epidemics. 

Cholera  is  by  no  means  the  sudden  and  irresisti¬ 
ble  disease  which  it  is  supposed  to  be :  to  describe  it 
broadly  and  popularly,  it  is  no  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  disease  diarrhoea  developed  to  a  monstrous 
form  by  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere, — an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  moist  exhalations  with  sudden  chan¬ 
ges  of  temperature.  In  like  manner.  Influenza  may 
be  described  as  ordinary  catarrh  or  ”  cold,”  devel¬ 
oped  by  similar  causes  to  a  fatal  epidemic.  In¬ 
fluenza  visits  the  same  spots  as  cholera,  and  has 
preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed  other  great  mor¬ 
tal  epidemics.  Influenza  is  more  fatal  than  cholera. 

“  Towards  the  latter  end  of  November,  influenza 
broke  out,  and  spread  suddenly  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  estimated  that  within  five  or  six  weeks  it 
attacked  in  London  no  less  than  500,000  out  of 
2,000,000  persons.  Altogether,  the  excess  of  mor¬ 
tality  in  1847  over  the  mortality  of  1845  is  49,000 ; 
and  in  the  Metropolis  there  were  within  eleven 
weeks  6,145  deaths  above  the  ordinary  number, — an 
exce.ss  greater  than  the  entire  mortality  produced  bv 
the  cholera  in  the  twenty-one  weeks  during  which 
it  prevailed  in  the  year  1832.” 

'I'he  frightful  character  of  cholera  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  destroys :  another  cause  of  its  fetal 
influence  is  that  it  often  makes  its  approaches  in¬ 
sidiously,  without  pain.  But  in  its  premonitory' 
stage  it  is  a  disease  that  readily  yields  to  medicine—- 
to  aromatics,  opiates,  and  astringents.  During  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
that  premonitory  disease  should  not  for  a  moment 
be  neglected :  diarrhoea  is  inchoate  cholera — cholera 
in  its  curable  stage. 

The  predisposing  causes  both  to  cholera  and  in¬ 
fluenza  are  humid  exhalation  and  sudden  alterna¬ 
tions  of  temperature.  Even  the  effects  ol  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  modified  by  human  agency ;  but  in 
most  habitable  spots  the  humid  exhalations  are 
greatly  to  be  controlled.  London,  which  has  been 
so  severely  scourged  by  cholera  and  Influenza,  is 
dotted,  intersected,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense 
aggregate  of  bad  drains,  open  ditches,  stagnant  pools, 
waste  grounds,  marsh  and  forest  lands — all  active 
scources  of  pestilential  miasmata :  all  those  sources 
may  be  abolished ;  and  what  is  more,  every  improve¬ 
ment  of  that  kind  “  pays,”  by  the  improvement  ol 
the  neighboring  property. — Spectator. 


